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TURKEY AND HERZEGOVINA. 


Sage Foreign Office has lately issued some correspond- 
ence on the affairs of Turkey and Herzegovina which 
might have been interesting if nearly all of it had not been 
long since published in the newspapers. The only useful 
purpose which the Blue-Book can serve is to refresh the 
memory of those who pay but slight attention to important 
current transactions. It is perhaps not wholly unimpor- 
tant to learn that the English Consul attributed the first 
outbreak in July to foreign agitation, and that the princi- 
pal outrages which he mentions were perpetrated by insur- 
gents. The agitation soon became serious enough to 
attract the notice of the Great Powers; and early in the 
autumn their Consular agents were instructed to hold 
interviews with the insurgent chiefs, which produced no 
definite result. A large part of the Blue-Book is occupied 
with official documents in which the Turkish Government 
decrees the adoption of various reforms. A pamphlet ex- 
pressing the views of the malcontents is also published at 
fall length, with a warning by Mr. Hormes, the Consul, 
that its statements are probably exaggerated. None but 
those who possess accurate local knowledge are 
competent to judge whether the reforms promised 
by the Svuttan would be beneficial or satisfactory. 
On the other side objection is taken, not so much to the 
official schemes as to the ability and willingness of the 
Porte to perform its promises. Count Anprassy’s Note, 
and the correspondence among the Governments to which 
it gave occasion, are of course published at length. In the 
course of the discussion Count Bevst assured Lord 
Derpsy that no armed intervention was intended, and that 
the Austro-Hungarian Government had no desire to under- 
take to keep the peace beyond its own frontiers. It has 
long been known that the Ottoman Government at once 
accepted the recommendations of the Note, with the excep- 
tion of a clause which provided for the expenditure within 
each province of the proceeds of the direct taxes. The 
history of the insurrection comes down later than the pub- 
lished correspondence ; and the communications which may 
have been exchanged among different parties are much less 
important than the progress of the struggle and the atti- 
tude and purposes of the insurgents themselves, of their 
neighbouring allies, and of their distant protectors. 

The latest report is that Austria will, after all, interfere 
to restore order by force, as the representative and agent 
of the three Northern Powers. The recent operations in 
Herzegovina seem to have been unfavourable to the 
Turkish troops; and the return of spring is in itself a 
great advantage to the insurgents. Although the Govern- 
ments of Servia and Montenegro still profess to maintain 
their neutrality, auxiliaries from both Principalities have, 
according to official Turkish statements, openly joined the 
insurgent forces. An affront which was lately offered at 
Belgrade to the Austrian flag was organized by the war 
party, and the Servian Ministry is increasing its military 
force. While the domestic prospects of the Porte are gloomy, 
still more serious alarm has been caused by an apparent 
change of policy on the part of Russia. Some of the 
official papers still affect to defend the system of neutrality ; 
but their arguments are openly attacked and ridiculed by 
other journals of equal authority. Subscriptions are publicly 
collected with the sanction of the Government, nominally for 
the relief of fugitives from Herzegovina, but the real pur- 

se of aiding the insurrection is scarcely disguised. Some 
)ssetoh papers have published apocryphal versions of a 


speech made by Baron Ropicu in which the Russian Go- 
vernment is supposed to be openly attacked. That the 
language of the journals has some political meaning may 
be inferred from the strong comments which it has pro- 
voked in Germany. Official assurances that the concord of 
the three Imperial Courts is undisturbed tended to encourage 
the suspicion that there was already a serious divergence of 
policy. There is no doubt that Austria has long been anxious 
to terminate the insurrection ; and it is possible that the am- 
biguous demeanour of Russia may be explained by a natural 
unwillingness to alienate the good will of the Christian sub- 
jects of Turkey. The part which Germany may take if 
Russia encourages the disruption of the Turkish Empire 
cannot be confidently predicted. At present German 
feeling seems to be less friendly to Russia than at the 
time when all the three Powers were apparently earnest 
in their determination to discountenance the insurrection. 

By continuing their resistance the insurgents tempora- 
rily relieve the Porte from the obligation of complying 
with the demands contained in Count Anprassy’s Note ; 
but the strain on the finances and on the military resources 
of the Empire is constantly becoming more urgent. The 
greatest of all the iminediate difficulties which beset the 
Turkish Government is the virtual impunity which the 
Russian protectorate furnishes to Servia and Montenegro. 
Neither province could venture on a contest with the 
superior force of Turkey but for the confidence that Europe 
will not allow a Christian State to fall a victim to Ma- 
hometan conquest. Montenegro claims, not without 
reason, to have been always independent, and Servia has 
within a few years been relieved from the presence of 
Turkish garrisons in the fortresses. Turkey is at liberty to 
repel direct attacks, but not to inflict punishment on her 
assailants. Although Austria may probably be jealous of 
Russian influence in Servia and Montenegro, none of 
the Great Powers would allow the establishment of 
Turkish rule in either province. Conscious security 
explains much of the disinterested enthusiasm which 
is felt for the insurgents. Both principalities would 
deprecate the occupation of the theatre of war by an 
Austrian army. With a Turkish force they can deal more 
easily, as long as they are certain of a safe retreat within 
their own respective frontiers. The Turkish operations 
are additionally hampered by the necessity of depending 
on regular troops, on account of the danger which might 
result from excesses that might be committed by the Maho- 
metan population. It would seem that in Herzegovina they 
have sometimes been outnumbered, and that their troops are 
ill supplied with provisions and with munitions of war. The 
reports of a supplementary insurrection in Bosnia are still 
vague and uncertain. If it is true that Austrian subjects 
from the other side of the frontier have assisted the local 
malcontents, an additional motive will have been furnished 
for armed intervention. The party at Constantinople 
which thinks it desirable to declare war against Servia and 
Montenegro has lately seemed likely to prevail. The 
imminence of a decisive measure has had the effect of 
temporarily renewing the accord between Russia and 
Austria; and it is understood that the Government of 
Berlin has induced botl Powers once more to fall back on 
the provisions of the Anprassy Note. It is not to be sup- 
posed that the allied Governments will at the same time 
restrain the Porte from reprisals and tolerate the aggressive 
enterprises of Servia and Montenegro. 

Notwithstanuing the ambiguons policy of Russia, it seems 


‘almost certain that there is no immediate danger of a direct 
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attack on Turkey. The Russian Government is not at 
present ready for war, nor can it be thought expedient to 
venture on an open rupture with Austria. It is not im- 
probable that Russia may hope, if the insurgents succeed, 
to detach another fragment from the Ottoman Empire. 
Any aggrandizement of Servia would be disapproved at 
St. Petersburg as well as at Vienna. It is for many reasons 
undesirable either that the civil war should continue or 
that the insurrection should be suppressed by the superior 
force of Turkey. The complete triumph of the insurgents 
is impossible, because, even if they obtained temporary 
possession of the disputed territory, they would still be 
exposed to fresh attacks as the Turks received reinforce- 
ments. The English Government has no means of 
controlling the result, except by any influence which 
it may be able to exercise at Constantinople. Lord 
Dersy has thus far in all the negotiations guarded 
himself with even more than his customary caution. 
He took time for consideration before he gave even 
a theoretical assent to the Anprassy Note; and he 
defended his adhesion by the argument that the Note was 
but a reproduction of various laws and decrees which had 
been promised or published by the Porte during the last 
twenty years. The English Government is only committed 
to the moderate proposition that the Porte will do well to 
reform its administration; but at the same time Lord 
Dersy disclaims any purpose of becoming a guarantee for 
the concessions which may be offered to the insurgents. 
Count Anprassy and Count Brust have from the first pro- 
fessed their intention of the most open communication with 
the English Government. If Austria at last finds it neces- 
sary to occupy the disputed territory, there seems to be no 
reason why the English Government should object to inter- 
vention. Even if the eventual consequence should be the 
annexation to Austria of a part of a Turkish province, 
there would be no ground for regret ; but it is not probable 
either that Austria would consent to increase the number 
of its Slavonic subjects, or that Russia would regard with 
equanimity the territorial aggrandizement of a rival. The 
difficulties which surround the entire question have for the 
present no tendency to diminish. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES IN SPAIN. 
Wwe the QueEy, on her return from Germany, stopped 
a 


few minutes at a station to exchange a few words 

with Marshal MacManon, some of the French newspapers 
mildly hinted that this was not all the compliment which 
their young and dear Republic might have expected. 
There was an uneasy feeling that, if Royalty had been 
there to give the welcome, Royalty would have stayed 
longer to enjoy it. It is needless to say that, far from 
any slight being intended to the Presipent of the Republic, 
the QuEEN, who was returning from a strictly private visit 
to her relations in Germany, somewhat put herself to in- 
convenience to go through an interchange of courtesies 
with the Marsuat. Nor does the strength of the ties that 
bind England and France depend in any way on Royal 
visits and Court festivities. As the ceremonies which 
attend Royal visits catch the public eye, and a Royal visitor 
is something new to look at and read about, a Royal visit has 
come to be thought of importance, whatever may be its occa- 
sion. But Royal visits, like most other things, are sometimes 
important, and sometimes have no significance at all. It 
was a really important event in the history of modern 
Italy when the Emperor of Austria paid a visit to Vicror 
EMMANUEL, and when Venice, the object of so long a rivalry, 
was selected as the spot where pledges of future friendship 
were exchanged. It was an event equally important to 
Italy when the German Emperor came to Milan, and Italy 
was made sure that her visitor represented an alliance 
essential to her safety. When, again, sovereigns go into busi- 
ness together like the three Emperors, they must occasionally 
meet to talk over the affairs of the partnership, or to prove 
to asuspicious world that it still exists. But very often Royal 
visits are almost accidental, and are totally devoid of politi- 
cal significance. The sensitive Republicans of France should 
derive comfort from the visit of the Prixce or WaLEs to 
Madrid. The Prince has been received with great 
lendour at Madrid, and has had every possible attention 
own him. But his going there was almost accidental. It 
formed no part of his original plan. In fact, when the 
Pauice went out the Carlist war was still raging, and King 


Atroyso had other things to think of than Court pageants 
and picture galleries. And no visit could possibly be 
more wholly devoid of political importance. We have 
not much to do with Spain, and do not wish to have. 
The Spaniards go on in a way which at any rate is not at 
all our way. ‘They truckle to the Pore, keep up slavery, 
and do not pay their debts. These are not things that 
Englishmen like, or pretend to like. Bigoted, slave- 
holding defaulters are not well suited to be our friends. 
But we need not quarrel with people or deny them the 
respect of ordinary courtesy simply because we do not 
agree with them. Spain has a recognized place in Europe, 
and its King, while he lasts, is as mucha King as any other 
sovereign. If King Atronso likes to have the Prince at 
Madrid, the Prince is amiable and polite enough not to 
wound him by a refusal. That is all. It is a mere inter- 
change of courtesy, and if one interchange of courtesy is 
to be compared with another, that which took place at the 
French railway station was much the more important, for 
behind it there was a sincere and cordial admiration for 
each other on the part of the two nations whom the QuEEN. 
and the Marsuat represented. 

As the Prince had, in the performance of his public 
duty, to go to Madrid, it was fortunate for him that both 
there and on his road there was much to see that was well 
worth seeing. Even to a person born to it, hardened b 
long training, and singularly gifted for going through it 
well, all this eternal pomp, sightseeing, banqueting, and 
amusement, through which the Prince has been passing 
for six months, must be very wearisome. If the English 
public has grown tired of reading descriptions of his. 
travels, and if even Special Correspondents seem convinced 
that to reawaken interest in the varied shows of his long 
tour is beyond the power cf the finest language, how 
infinitely more wearisome it must be to be the person who 
does it all, who has to go through everything, and is obliged. 
to conceal every sign of fatigue lest he should disappoint 
those who are doing their best to please him. But if the 
Prince had to add a few extra fatigues to the long list of 
those he has endured, Spain could offer much that it was. 
well worth the trouble to look at. In Seville and Cordova 
there were the ancient remains of Moorish grandeur which, 
even to a traveller fresh from Agra, are in the highest de- 
gree interesting and imposing. At Madrid there was the 
magnificent picture gallery, and although picture galleries 
are generally the last straw that breaks the back of the 
fatigued sight-seeing camel, yet the Madrid gallery is so. 
incomparably good that it is almost worth while for the 
camel to have his back broken in looking at it. Historical 
students have also endeavoured to picture the imaginary 
interest with which the Prince must recall the events in 
history which a visit to Spain would bring back to a well- 
informed mind. It is supposed that his thoughts will 
wander to the romantic episode when another Prince or 
Wates set off, under the guidance of Buckrneuay, to look 
for an Infanta. If the Priyce troubles his head about 
Cuartes I., he will probably content himself with 
the satisfactory reflection that his character is totally 
unlike that of his predecessor, that he has no reason 
to expect a similar fate, and that he is not in the 
least degree in need of a Spanish wife. The companion- 
ship of King ALronso may also, by no very remote asso- 
ciation of ideas, recall to the Prince the memorable time 
in his own early boyhood when England was outwitted in 
the matter of the Spanish marriages; and, while the 
Prince may naturally, in making an inevitable compa- 
rison, regard the career of his own mother with much 
inward satisfaction, he may feel an honest pity for the 
poor woman who was so much sinned against by the 
cruelty and perfidy of statesmen, and for the well-mean- 
ing youth who has been called to play at Royalty under 
very difficult and depressing circumstances. 


One of the most famous of Spanish sights proposed 
to be exhibited in his honour the Prince has declined 
to see. He has intimated that he does not wish to be 
present at a bull-fight. Criticism had been occasioned 
by his attendance, while in India, at a fight of wild 
animals. Now that he is so near home he has, with 
much good sense, judged it unwise, because unneces- 
sary, to provoke similar remarks. The desire of the 
Prince to avoid all causes of public offence is one of the 
best parts of his character, and is one of the grounds 
on which in some respects he claims and receives some 
measure of indulgence. When he returns home, he will 
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have an excellent opportunity of manifesting his readiness 
to fall in with the wishes of a part of the nation, which 
even those who are of a contrary opinion must allow to be 
large and entitled to consideration. The Royal Titles Bill 
has now received the QuzEn’s assent, and the controversy so 
long and warmly waged has at length diedaway in Parliament, 
although not without some murmurs of bitterness and in- 
dignation at the last possible moment. When the Prince 
lands here he will find that the Queen has been authorized 
to call herself, as Sovereign of India, by a title profoundly 
distasteful to a large portion of her subjects ; while, on the 
other hand, her Ministers have pledged themselves that 
this title shall be as absolutely excluded from England as 
possible. How far this pledge is to be redeemed in prac- 
tice must obviously depend in a great degree on the PRINCE 
or Wates. However much the Queen may exhibit her 
habitual moderation and prudence, there are plenty of 

ple who would love to worship the rising sun and 
hail their future Emperor. A few words of dis- 
couragement from the Prince would do more to put them 
down than volumes of discussion, and a man who 
declines to see a bull-fight lest he should wound the sus- 
ceptibilities of humane persons may be trusted to avoid 
impairing the general harmony of loyalty by clutching at 
the gewgaws of Continental sovereignty. The Price has 
now seen much of the East, and much of the West. He 
knows better than most men India, the Continent, and 
England; and it is exceedingly unlikely that the end of 
all his wanderings and all his reflections should not be a 
profound conviction that the world offers nothing better 
than to be simply King of England, and the centre of the 
attachment of a free people. 


BARBADOES. 


ORD CARNARVON’ S answer to the deputation of the 
West India Committee was,as might have been ex- 
temperate and judicious. He declined, not only to 
remove, but to censure, the Governor of Barbadoes until the 
facts of the case are fully known. At the same time Lord 
CaRNARVON will evidently be prepared to act with vigour 
if even a part of the telegraphic reports proves to be 
correct. In times of excitement there is a probability that 
the more moderate of two conflicting statements is true. 
The Governor’s telegraphic messages to the SECRETARY OF 
State virtually contradict the report that forty rioters have 
been shot. According to the official account, the troops 
have not been required to act; and the commanding officer 
has countermanded a request for military aid which had 
been addressed to the Government of Trinidad. Mr. 
Henyessy’s statements, which must for the present be ac- 
cepted as accurate, are in themselves highly unsatisfactory. 
‘The first message which Mr. LowrHer quoted on Tuesday 
in the House of Commons reports the death of a man by a 
shot fired on the mob by the police in consequence of a 
robbery in a provision ground. The untoward event shows 
that the robbery was in the nature of a popular 
disturbance or riot ; and Mr. Hewynessy’s remark 
that similar occurrences had taken place in former 
years is irrelevant and unsatisfactory. In a second 
telegram the Governor informs Lord Carnarvon that he 
has visited the several scenes of the disturbances, though 
he had apparently not thought it necessary to furnish a 
previous account of the disturbances themselves. While 
he admits that the planters are alarmed, he states that the 
sugar works go on as usual; but he adds, with an unsea- 
sonable sneer, that, “in consequence of the planters’ panic,” 
he had telegraphed for more troops from Jamaica, Deme- 
rara, and Trinidad. If there was no reason for panic, and 
if the Governor did not share the alarm of the planters, he 
would have taken the most obvious method of restoring 
general confidence by declining to increase the military 
force in the island. It is at least unlucky that a Governor 
who is accused of encouraging the discontent of the coloured 
population should use invidious language in speaking of 
* the planters. He is himself exclusively responsible for his 
own demand for reinforcements, which seems to imply that 
the panic attributed to the planters was founded on sub- 
stantial reasons. His determination to issue a special Com- 
mission for the trial of offenders is an additional proof that 
serious disturbances have occurred. 
Mr. Hennessy appears to have exhibited unnecessary 
zeal in the promotion of a policy which may in itself have 
been well conceived. Lord "po Avia who has encouraged 


confederation in several parts of the Colonial Empire, 
agreed with his predecessor, Lord KIMBERLEY, in recom- 
mending the adoption of the system in the group of the 
Windward Islands, which includes Barbadoes. The late 
Governor took no steps to give effect to Lord Kimperzey’s 
instructions; and Mr. Hennessy seems to have gone into 
an opposite extreme in supposed obedience to Lord 
Carnarvon. The Legislative Assembly of Barbadoes mis- 
understood some parts of the project, and disapproved of 
the whole. They were mistaken in thinking that the 
island would be expected to contribute to the financial 
wants of less prosperous communities, and perhaps they 
may have thought, with more justice, that confederation 
would diminish the objects of local ambition. If the 
leaders of the Legislature. could have communicated 
directly with the Colonial Office, they would have ascer- 
tained that the decision would be left to themselves, 
and that Lord Carnarvon, while he understood the 
material advantages of confederation, fully admitted 
the right of the colonists to manage their own 
affairs. Mr. Hennessy unfortunately regarded the 
failure of Lord Carnarvon’s policy as a rebuff to himself 
and his chief, and as an injury to the native population. 
It is of the very essence of constitutional government 
that a representative Assembly should be regarded as 
supreme within its own department. The Executive 
authority has generally a power of appealing to the con- 
stituencies by dissolution; but in the meantime he ought 
to regard the opinion of the Parliamentary majority as 
provisionally conclusive. Three years ago Lord Durrerin, 
in the Dominion of Canada, illustrated under difficult and 
complicated circumstances the true constitutional doctrine. 
He had reason to believe that the House of Commons 
was dissatisfied with his Ministers; but, as there had been 
no vote against them, he complied with their advice in 
postponing the meeting of Parliament. The Constitution 
of Barbadoes is not the same with that of the larger 
English colonies; but the Legislature had the right of 
accepting or rejecting a scheme of confederation. The 
Governor is accused of having stimulated popular agitation 
against the Assembly, under circumstances which ought to 
have prevented any attempt to create dissatisfaction. 
Every domestic controversy in the West Indies is certain 
to resolve itself into an antagonism of race and colour. 


Having satisfied himself that confederation would tend 
to increase the prosperity of the labouring population, Mr. 
Hennessy proceeded to publish the conclusions at which 
he had arrived; and, if it was not his intention to cause 
dissatisfaction with the Legislature, his language was ill 
chosen. If the statements of the West India Committee 
are well founded, the Governor spoke of excessive taxa- 
tion to a deputation of Wesleyan ministers who had not 
complained of any grievance of the kind. He informed 
the Assembly that the people of the colony were deter- 
mined to support the views of Her Majzsry’s Government, 
although the Assembly alone was authorized to represent 
the community. Some other suggestions which seem to 
the Committee objectionable may perhaps have been more 
properly within the competence of the Government. It 
may have been right and necessary to recommend relief 
from taxes, and measures for the discouragement of 
vagrancy. It can scarcely have been discreet to 
speak of “some of the worst practices of the days 
“of slavery” as still existing; but, in addressing 
the Legislature itself, the Governor cannot be said 
to have exceeded his constitutional powers. His 
conduct must be judged by a different rule when he 
appealed to the community outof doors. Itis alleged that, 
at a meeting attended by some persons of bad character, 
the Governor declared that the poor of the island were 
over-taxed and otherwise oppressed. The riots which have 
since occurred, though their importance may have been 
greatly exaggerated, can scarcely have been unconnected 
with the Governor’s language. It is possible that he may 
have had good reason for believing that industry would be 
promoted, and the rate of wages raised, as a result of con- 
federation ; but a negro population cannot be expected to 
understand the difference between wilful oppression and 
mistakes in economic policy. When they hear from the 
highest authority that low wages and poverty might be 
relieved by legislation, they naturally resent the opposition 
of the Legislature to the wise and beneficent suggestions 
of the Governor. It is extremely difficult to secure, by the 
exercise of tact and practical wisdom, the good government 
of a community which includes two unequal races. The 
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coloured majority is always ready to believe that it is 
injured by rulers who are, by no fault of their own, an 
oligarchy. 

There can be little danger of the success of any seditious 
movement in Barbadoes. The number of white inhabitants 
bears a larger proportion to the coloured population than 
in most of the West India Islands; and the limited extent 
of the country throws impediments in the way of irregular 
warfare. The naval force on the station will be imme- 
diately increased, and it has already been shown that suffi- 
cient military reinforcements are within reach. There is 
fortunately no reason to suppose that the negroes are 
generally disloyal, although many of them may have been 
tempted to join in riotous proceedings. If they were once 
persuaded that the representative of the Crown was on 
their side, they might probably fancy that they were sup- 

rting lawful authority in their opposition to the planters. 

he Jamaica disturbances of ten years ago, resulting from 
long and systematic agitation, proved to be wholly insigni- 
ficant, though they served as an occasion for extraor- 
dinary violence on the other side. It may be inferred 
from Mr. Hewnnessy’s telegrams that order was not 
entirely restored, although he seems not to have ap- 
prehended any serious danger. In one point of view 
the Barbadoes riots are peculiarly disappointing. The 
colony had since the date of emancipation been regarded 
as a model for neighbouring communities, and the planters 
escaped the ruin which ensued elsewhere as soon as slavery 
was abolished. There was no waste land for squatters, 
and consequently the labouring population could only ob- 
tain subsistence by working for wages. The island has 
ever since been without a history ; or, at least, nothing was 
known of its affairs by strangers. It may be hoped that it 
will soon subside into its accustomed tranquillity ; but a 
long interval must elapse before confidence can be fuily 
restored between the two races. If the negroes learn to 
expect from the Legislature high wages and general pros- 
perity, their inevitable disappointment will certainly be 
resented. If the colonial Constitution ceases to work with 
facility, it may perhaps be necessary to follow the prece- 
dent of Jamaica. A benevolent despotism seems to be the 


rights of a white minority and a coloured population. The 
hilanthropic partisanship which is attributed to Mr. 
ENNESSY is a grave fault in a West India Governor. 


STAGNATION OF TRADE. 


yin reduction of the Bank rate from three to two per 
cent. was a sign which unhappily meets corroboration 
in every quarter that there is no adequate field for the em- 
ployment of capital. Trade shows no indication of reco- 
vering from its long and severe depression. Iron is almost 
unsaleable, and coal is only kept up at a price which is 
barely remunerative by strikes in one district necessitating 
supplies from others. There are many parts in which one 
factory after another ceases to work, and orders are re- 
ceived neither from home nor abroad. It is not indeed 
England that is suffering exclusively or even especially. 
The list of bankruptcies in the United States was longer 
and heavier in the first quarter of this year than in any 
quarter of last year, which was a year of successive 
calamities. At Berlin the number of artisans out of em- 
ployment was recently so large that the Government 
determined to proceed with the construction of a great 
State line of railway in order to create work artificially. 
At Vienna the nearness to the scene of Turkish insurrec- 
tion and the embarrassment in which the contest threatens 
to involve Austria have lately added a financial panic to 
the pressure of industrial distress. In France alone there 
is an even flow of moderate prosperity. The harvest of 
last year, though not admitting of export of cereals, 
sufficed for the wants of the population; and if there was 
a deficiency in the beet crop, which has now become a very 
important item in the national products, the vintage was 
abundant, and of very fair quality. Even here there have 
been causes at work which have greatly mitigated the evil 
results of commercial distress and foolish speculation. The 
ample supplies of corn which free trade enables us to 
command have kept down the price of bread, and wheat 
is now almost exactly at the same figure at which 
it stood ten years ago. A greater anxiety than usual may 
perhaps be entertained for the home crops of the present 
year, 2s the floods have in some districts entirely prevented 


— form of government which secures the safety and the | 


the sowing of spring wheat. But the low price of iron is 
encouraging the rapid construction of merchant steamers 
which will, in consequence of their comparative lowness of 
cost, be able to bring wheat at a profit from ports whence 
hitherto it has hardly paid to convey it to England. Every 
year we are better able to meet bad harvests at home, and 
every year the farmer becomes less dependent on wheat 
for his income. 

Serious, too, as has been the depression in trade, and 
heavy as the loss has been to investors from the default of 
foreign Governments, there has been no reason for appre- 
hending any sudden and general catastrophe.» The Bank 
was in a very strong position at the time of the 
great failures of last year, and is in a still stronger position 
now. In the old days of panics the misfortune usually 
occurred when the Bank happened to be weak, and then the 
danger of a general collapse of credit stared even the 
soundest mercantile firms in the face. With a reserve of 
over 25 millions of bullion and 12 millions of notes, and the 
rate of interest at two per cent., nothing of the kind is 
now to be feared. But it must not be assumed that we 
have as yet seen the worst of the present difficulties. The 
times are bad for trade, and are likely to remain bad. That 
rotten business should be abandoned and firms really in- 
solvent should come down is nota loss, but a gain. But 
just now business which experience has shown to be legiti- 
mate is suspended, and firms whose credit is indisputable 
are at a standstill. We have lost our customers. The 
world does not want our goods. We have offered it too many 
goods, and it cannot take any more. It gave us too much 
business, and now it is giving us too little. We keep our shop 
open, but wayfarers pass by on the other side. The wealth 
of England is so vast, and derived from so many sources, 
and so many Englishmen think it a blunder to confess 
they are less well off than they used to be, that it is only 
very slowly that there are apparent signs of those pecuniary 
difficulties which are caused, not by a catastrophe, but by 
the languishing of trade. When one of the people who 
are called merchant princes is in his glory, he builds a 
palace, decorates it, and makes himself pleasantly con- 
spicuous. When he fails, his house is sold, his pictures 
are sold, and his ruin is the talk of the day. Nothing of 
| the kind indicates the progress of what is not ruin, but 
, difficulty, from prolonged distress among moderate persons. 
The symptoms of their calamities are slight and hard to 
trace ; but it is possible every now and then to discover 
them, and perhaps the unusual difficulty found this season 
in letting furnished houses in London may be taken as a 
slight sign that classes which are safe from ruin are be- 
ginning to be obliged to retrench. 


The real cause of the present distress is that for a period 
of about seven years the world went too fast. More espe- 
cially, it made railroads too fast. Lines that cannot pay for 
aie if ever, were constructed with borrowed money. 

{uch money was sunk in mere useless personal extrava- 
gance. England kept the ball going. It found the money, 
or a great portion of it, and it sold the goods which the 
money was borrowed to procure. When any State, however 
impecunious, could borrow any amount of money it liked to 
name, and bought rails with as much of it as decency re- 
quired to be expended with some show of honesty, it is no 
wonder that the iron market was exuberant. Now these 
countries at once defraud us of interest and cease to take 
iron, and investors and manufacturers alike suffer. It must 
not, however, be supposed that the money sunk in unpro- 
ductive railways has all been lost to the world. We in 
England went at one time much too fast with 
our railways, and very severe suffering was caused 
by this improvidence ; but there can be no doubt that the 
country as a whole gained by the outlay, and that the 
general increase of wealth was greater than it would have 
been if railways had been constructed more slowly. That 
the same thing will prove true of the United States may 
be said with confidence, and of Russia with some degree of 
hope. Even in Egypt, great as has been the waste and 
extravagance, the Kurpive is in so good a position, 
according to Mr. Cave, that he can apply two-thirds of 
his revenue to the payment of his public debt. In all such 
cases there is a clear line of separation from the utter 
waste of borrowed money by States like Turkey and 
Spain. Time must, in the absence of counteracting 
causes, restore English trade, because it must better 
the position of the best customers of England. But 
the process must necessarily be slow, for almost 
all our customers are now in difficulties, and there 
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are no new customers for us. We have, as it were, 
discounted the globe. We have lent our colonies as much 
as they can at present safely absorb. They are in singular 
favour just now ; but prudence would whisper that they have 
taken as much advantage of this favour as is at all war- 
ranted by their resources. We have lent money every- 
where. We have tried Africa, South America, and every 
Continental State. We have glutted the East with our 
copious and often adulterated products. Things therefore 
can only come round slowly ; and although trade will no 
doubt revive by degrees, yet a considerable interval must 
elapse before anything like a grand and a glorious time 
returns. 

Atpresent thetwo extraneous and accidental causes which 
most tend to disturb the recovery of trade are the Turkish 
insurrection and the depreciation of silver. It so happens 
that for the moment there is a lull in the anxiety which 
both these sources of disturbance produce. The Vienna 
Bourse has somehow managed to regain a temporary con- 
fidence, and the influences that are at work to prevent the 
outbreak of a general war are evidently very strong. The 
price of silver, too, has lately recovered from its point of 
lowest depression, and some steps have been taken to 
arrest the progress of depreciation. If the Silver Cur- 
rency Bill is passed by Congress, a portion of the metal 
supplied by the United States will be wanted for domestic 
use. The Federal Council of Germany has postponed 
the operation of the law by which silver thalers are to 
have only a token value and cease to be part of 
the currency of the country. The Austrian journals, 
with one exception, unite in deprecating the introduction 
of a gold standard. But, although there may not be 
any reason for immediate alarm as to either Turkey or 
a continuous fall in silver, they both offer troublesome 
questions of which we cannot get rid by merely shutting 
our eyes. The most that can be done for Turkey is to 
patch it up for a while. It is now, in fact, not the main- 
tenance of the power of the Sutran in Europe, so much as 
the avoidance of a general conflict of the Great Powers in 
the event of its subversion, that is the chief anxiety of 
politicians. We may lay the ghost of the Eastern Question 
for one night, but we know that it will haunt us again before 
long. So, again, all speculations as to the course which the 
silver market will take are valueless until experience has 
shown whether the silver discoveries in the United States 
are mere pieces of accidental good luck or are the be- 
ginning of new discoveries on a great scale. One Company 
with a capital of 80,000l. is said to have already divided 
profits to the amount of two and a half millions sterling. 
This may be an instance of singular good fortune, or it 
may be the prelude to many successes of the same sort. 
Either alternative is possible, and if it is as yet much too 
early to believe the boasts of sanguine Americans who 
assert that they have acres of silver waiting for some one 
to pick up the treasure, it is also too early to be at all sure 
that we have not to face a grave perturbation of English, 
and still more of Indian, finance from the diminishing 
value of silver. 


WOMEN’S DISABILITIES. 


HE debate and division on Mr. Forsyru’s Bill furnished 

an instructive comment on one part of his speech. 
Having judiciously determined that it was not worth while 
to reargue the question, Mr. Forsyru endeavoured to in- 
fluence the House by an appeal to that form of cant which 
disguises itself as public opinion. It appeared from his 
statement that large public meetings in almost every town 
in England and Scotland had petitioned in favour of his 
project for conferring the Parliamentary franchise on 
women. On the other side there was neither popular 
agitation nor a long string of names; yet the House of 
Commors decided by a large majority in favour of the 
silent protest which is tendered, in the shape of abstention 
from the movement, by the more intelligent part of the 
community. The responsibility of legislation, as of other 
kinds of practical action, produces a sobering effect. The 
class which habitually attends public meetings is not com- 
pelled to examine convictions which generally evaporate 
in phrases or in cheers. There are in every large town 
scores or hundreds of theorists and idlers who would vote, 
at a meeting of like-minded partisans, fur any extension of 
the suffrage which could be Saved. The popular fallacies 
and sentimental generalities which can be adduced in de- 


fence of projects for enfranchising women are well adapted 
to delude thoughtless and shallow minds. As no maa 
attends a Disability meeting unless he is already converted 
to female suffrage, the proceedings are probably harmonieus 
and even unanimous. Yet the crowd forms an insignifi- 
cant fraction of the local community. Its numbers would 
be still further reduced if tle meeting had the power of 
giving effect to its resolutions. It is worth notice that the 
House of Commons was at first inclined to trifle with the 
question ; so that Mr. Forsyru was able to quote several 
respectable names of former supporters of the fanciful 
scheme. It is only within a year or two that the debates 
have been conducted in earnest, with the natural result of 
disclosing the general repugnance to measures which might 
facilitate the political action of women. 

Mr. SMoLvetr’s coarse jests supply Mr. Forsyrn’s clients 
with a legitimate ground of complaint. It might be ex- 
pected that a certain number of intelligent and estimable 
women would believe a demand for political equality with 
men to be just and expedient. It is not easy to understand 
how they could advocate their cause if they remained in 
strict privacy; and there is neither generosity nor good 
taste in the ridicule with which their public efforts are 
treated by Mr. Smotterr. A fairer criticism on the Dis- 
abilities Bill is directed against Mr. Forsyru’s odd 
position as the unconscious vehicle of a transparent 
secret. The ladies who care for the franchise entrust 
Mr. Forsyra with the conduct of the Bill for the very 
reason that they withhold from him their ulterior con- 
fidence. A member who sympathizes with their 
supposed grievances only up to a certain point becomes 
for the present the fittest advocate of that part of their 
claims which can conveniently be advanced at present. 
Mr. Forsytu has the good sense and the inconsistency to 
disapprove of any measure which would really put women 
on an equality with men. He would be sucked at the 
thought of a constituency in which fifty per cent. of the 
voters belonged to the non-political sex, but he sees no 
harm in the adulteration of the electoral body by thirteen 
per cent. The ladies who use him for their present object 
are well aware that the cause which they have at heart 
would be greatly advanced by an anomalous preference 
of single women and widows over wives. It is not accurate 
to describe as a disability the limitation which has been im- 
posed from time immemorial on the functions of women ; but 
the exclusion from the polling booth of the most capable 
and most important section of the female community 
might be plausibly regarded as an arbitrary disability or 
disqualification. 

Mr. Forsyru and Mr. Jacos Bricur believe that they 
conform to the principles of the Constitution when 
propose to conier the franchise only on female house- 
holders; and Mr. Forsytu even persuaded himself that 
under the present system taxation is the basis of the right 
to representation. it happens that the occupation of some 
kind of house is at present the qualification for the 
franchise in boroughs; and the effect of the law is to 
exclude from the franchise some part of the poorest popu- 
lation. The married women, whose disabilities would not be 
relieved by Mr. Forsytu’s Bill, are not, as a rule, poorer, 
more ignorant, or less respectable than their neighbours, 
who are, unfortunately for themselves, obliged to appear in 
their own names un the rate-book. It might be demonstrably 
shown thatthe restrictiousof the borough franchise and of the 
county franchise are equally inapplicableto women. There 
is no reason for adopting Mr. korsyTu’s narrow measure, 
except that its comparatively small dimensions form its 
only merit. The logical ladies who inspire the agitation 
are not alarmed by the paradoxical prospect of a constitu- 
ency consisting, to the extent of one-half, of women. Mr. 
Jacos Bricut, though he now adopts Mr. Forsyra’s modest 
proposal, is not careful to disguise his preference for a more 
comprehensive measure. It might be easily arranged that 
the wife of a ratepayer should have the suffrage; and the 
only objection to the scheme is that it would be always 
unnatural, and occasivnally mischievous. If wives habitu- 
ally voted with their husbands, their enfranchisement 
would be simply useless. An affectation of independence 
would promote domestic discomfort, and in some cases the 
votes of women might be controlled by political quacks or 
more commonly by spiritual agitators. It is possible that 
Mr. Forsytu’s instalment might produce little perceptible 
effect; but legislation which is essentially wrong in prin- 
ciple is not justitied by the inefficiency which may tend to 
render it harmless. On a few questions, and in exceptional 
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eircumstances, the majority of women might perhaps find 
themselves in opposition to the majority of men. If such 
a contingency occurred, the defeated party would resort to 
the dangerous remedy of disobedience. A House of Com- 
moans pledged by its female constituents to support some 
@istasteful form of asceticism would find itself powerless 
to control masculine dissentients from its legislation. 

The best proof of the increased attention which has been 
directed to the proposed innovation is the division which 
has taken place in the ranks of the more advanced 
Liberal party. Mr. Leataam for the second time ex- 

the strong repugnance to female suffrage which 
shares with the majority of intelligent men. It 
may be inferred from his general opinions that he ob- 
jects less to the dilution or deterioration of the con- 
stituencies than to the anomaly of introducing women into 
political life; yet it is possible that a thoughtfal democrat 
ight regard with apprehension a form of extended suffrage 
which would render the theory of numerical preponderance 
ridiculous. The most important incident of the debate was 
Mr. Brieut’s opposition to the Bill. Some years ago he 
had voted for a similar measure through personal sympathy 
with Mr. Mit, who erroneously, but not unnaturally, 
believed that Mr. Bricur had been converted by his argu- 
ments. It is certain that, if the question had at that time 
appeared serious, Mr. MiLu’s influence would not have 
prevailed over a deliberate conviction. Mr. Bricut appears 
to be one of the numerous politicians who have been in- 
duced by the continuance of the agitation to reflect gravely 
on its principle and tendency. ‘The objections which he 
now urges to the measure are substantially the same which 
have occurred to other opponents of female suffrage. Mr. 
Briaut is not prepared to admit that men and women have 
opposite interests, to be defended by one section of the 
community against another. Those who understand 
women best and respect them most will not be 
the first to allow them possession of the qualities 
which constitute political aptitude. Like other ad- 
versaries of the Bill, Mr. Bricur was probably unable or 
illing to give public expression to all his reasons for 
ing the measure. On one point he could afford to 
more plainly than a less orthodox Liberal. One of 
stock ments in favour of the extension of the Par- 
liamentary franchise to women is derived from the sup- 
posed advantage of their admission into the municipal 
electorate. Mr. Bricur asserts that in some instances 
scandalous consequences have resulted from their inter- 
ference ; and that hundreds of women have been seen in a 
state of intoxication during borough elections. It may be 
true that similar stories might be told of male voters ; but 
to Mr. Bricut’s manly nature the degradation of women 
at appears far more repulsive. lt may now be taken 
granted that for some years to come there is no risk 
of the admission of women to the Parliamentary franchise. 
Mr. Disraeli once more gave a silent vote in favour of theBill. 
Mr. Giapstons was not present; and Lord Hartinaton was 
accidentally prevented from voting with the majority. It 
would be harsh to grudge Mr. Forsyru the consolation for 
his defeat which he finds in a letter to the newspapers. He 
the want of time which prevented him frum reply- 
ing; and “ he believes that nothing could have been easier 
$* than to give a conclusive answer to many of the trans- 
‘ parent fallacies which his opponents used as arguments in 
* the debate.” As the arguments, fallacious or sound, had 
been repeatedly used before, it is unlucky that Mr. Forsyru 
neglected to confute them by anticipation in his opening 
speech. His supporters in the debate may perhaps grumble 
at the implied censure on their incapacity to give the con- 
elusive answers with which their leader seems to have been 
fully equipped. 


M. WADDINGTON AND THE ULTRAMONTANES. 


ens irritation of the Ultramontane party in France 
needs no better illustration than the reception they 
have given to M. Wappineron’s speech at the Sorbonne on 
Saturday. If he had declared open war against the Church 
the organs of the clerical Right could hardly have been 
more indignant. They charge him with an intertion of 
kidnapping the children of Christian parents in order to 
have them brought up as Atheists; and they see in the 

“our young and dear Republic” an indication that 
the worst extravagances of the Irreconcilable Left will find 
their counterpart in the policy recommended by the 


Minister of Pustic Instruction. Any one who reads the 
text of the speech will be greatly impressed by the fertility 
of the Ultramontane imagination and the freedom which 
characterizes its distribution of damnatory epithets. Had 
M. Wappineton’s speech been delivered in England it 
would have been set down as a highly Conservative exer- 
cise. The part which is devoted to the subject of com. 
pulsory education might have been spoken by Lord Sanpon 
himself. The examples of England, Germany, and Swit- 
zerland, says M. WappineTon, have attracted a good deal 
of attention in France, and the Government are resolved to 
advance with prudence, but to advance in that direction, 
This is just the language which is habitually used on the front 
Conservative bench whenever Mr. Ricuarp or Mr. Dixon has 
to be put down. We are profoundly impressed, says Lord 
Sanvon or Mr. Cross, with the necessity of getting children 
to school, and, so far as we move in the matter, it will be 
in the direction of extending the area within which attend. 
ance at school is enforced upon all children. But we are 
equally impressed with the difficulty of moving at all, and 
Parliament must not expect us to move with undue 
rapidity. The Conservative majority respond with great 
heartiness to this appeal, and the subject is laid aside for 
another Session. What is regarded as proper caution in 
England seems to be set down as revolutionary haste by 
the French Right. The state of education in France pre- 
vents a Minister from even dreaming of getting all children 
to school. As he very truly says, that is a triumph reserved 
for countries in which there are schools to send them to. 
Some day, when the necessary money has been spent, 
France will be one of these countries, and then it will be 
the duty of the Government to see that every parent 
gives his child a proper education. Thus France 
is still in the condition in which England was in 
before the passing of the Education Act, and the 
Ultramontanes may derive two alternative consolations 
from this fact. If they aresluggish, they may reflect that 
it will be a long time before the Government will be able 
to bring schools within the reach of every French child. 
If they are active, they may resolve to anticipate the 
Government by founding schools of their own. The same 
considerations which have made Denominational schools 
popular in England would make them popular in France. If 
the Church exerts itself and covers the face of the country 
with good elementary schools, the French ratepayer will 
be no more inclined than the English ratepayer to find 
large sums for building Government schools side by side 
with them. No doubt it is very much easier to denounce a 
Minister for having the impiety to say that schools must 
be provided somehow than to make it unnecessary for him 
to say so by providing them beforehand. But in these days 
theological energy cannot choose its own ordeal; it must 
be tested, like any other energy, by its willingness to 
spend money. It is only fair to say that the French 
Church has not been found wanting when judged by this 
standard, and it is highly probable that, when the re- 
actionary journals have used up their stock of abuse, they 
will see in M. WappineTon’s speech an invitation to be pre- 
pared with schools when the day comes for enforcing school 
attendance. If so, it would have been more dignified if 
they had digested the warning in silence, instead of giving 
their adversaries an occasion for taunting them with a dread 
of education even in its humblest form. 


Perhaps the educational part of M. WappineTon’s speech 
would have attracted less notice if it had not been followed 
by a political exhortation of a peculiarly exasperating cha- 
racter. Among the Minister’s hearers were many delegates 
of provincial learned societies, and his closing words were 
in the nature of a message to those whom tley represented. 
If M. Wappineron had told them that the object of the new 
Government was to overturn established institutions of 
every kind, the organs of the Right would probably have 
praised him for his frankness. Instead of this, he bade 
the delegates carry back the news that preparations were 
about to begin for an International Exhibition in 1878, and 
assure their fellow-citizens that, as this fact alone might 
show, the Government of the Republic is a Government of 
peace abroad and of order and tranquillity at home. “ Tell 
“them,” M. WappincTon went on, “ that this Government, 
“‘ while firmly resolved to maintain the rights of the State, 
“ cherishes a profound respect for everything that is dear 
“ to the religious conscience, and pays equal regard to the 
“ priest’s cassock and the professor’s gown.” There is nota 
word in this message which does not contradict something 
that is dear to the reactionary, if not to the religious, con- 
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science. We saw last week how much anger had been 
aroused by the presumption of the Government in assum- 
ing that the Republic would be in being two years hence, 
and M. WappineTon’s address is a fresh example of the 
same temper. The Right has for years been preaching 
that the Republic means foreign war and domestic 
anarchy ; that it is so hated by other Powers that, so long 
as it lasts, there can be no security that France will not be 
invaded ; and that, if her enemies have the forbearance to 
leave her alone, it is only in the conviction that civil war 
will do their work more quickly than they could do it 
themselves. The late Ministry took care never to say 
anything inconsistent with these mournful predictions ; 
indeed M. Burret not unfrequently went a long way 
towards making them his own. Consequently the Right 
had at least the advantage of having the field to them- 
selves ; and where ignorant le hear only one side of 
a question, they are likely to forget that there is another 
side. Now, the same halfpenny journal which used to 
carry M. Burret’s- speeches to every commune in 
France will carry M. WappincTon’s, and the electors 
will learn that the Government is contented with 
the present aspect of affairs, and feels no uneasi- 
ness about the future. This is naturally resented by 
those who have so long acted as missionaries of a very 
different doctrine, and all the more so that what the 
Government says is very likely to be believed. The 
Ultramontanes are in the position in which a nurse who 
has been telling a patient that he cannot recover finds 
herself when the doctor steps in and says that there is 
nothing seriously the matter. She can shake her head, of 
course, and repeat as soon as his back is turned that time 
will show that she is right; but the patient will probably 
be disposed to believe the doctor, and to send the nurse 
about her business. 

M. WappineTon’s reference to the Church has two 
fatal faults in the eyes of the Ultramontanes. In the 
first place, he promises to respect the rights of conscience, 
whereas the weapon that has been used with most force 
against the Republic is the assertion that it means to 
destroy the Church and proscribe religion. Of a certain 
small section of French Republicans this may be true 
enough; and the policy of the Extreme Right, alike in 
ecclesiastical and in secular matters, has always been to 
confound the Irreconcilable Left with the Republican 
party generally. Unfortunately, M. WappincTOoN says no 
more than the great majority of Frenchmen will be ready to 
say with him. The Government is determined to maintain 
the rights of the State and to respect the rights of the 
Church. Each has its own sphere, and neither must-in- 
trude into the sphere of the other. In the second place, 
although this is very different language from that which 
the Ultramontanes have been warning people to expect 
from a Republican Government, it is not the less exceed- 
ingly distastetul to them. A Government which pays 
equal regard to the priest’s cassock and to the professor's 
gown may be a Government to be endured, but it can 
never be a Government to be liked. Again, it is all very 
well to talk of respecting everything that is dear to the 
religious conscience, but in the opinion of Ultramontanes 
a great deal depends upon whose religious conscience is 
meant. M. Wappinaton may have implied, probably did 
imply, that all religious consciences would be respected so 
far as the Government had to deal with them, and then his 
declaration bears a terrible likeness to that pestilent heresy 
which the Pore has been manfully striving to keep out of 
Spain. It is not enough that the cassock and the gown 
should be put on a level; the gown must be subordinated 
to the cassock before the wearer of the cassock will have 
had his due. Ifthe Ultramontane party in France repu- 
diate this interpretation of their views, how will they ac- 
count for their rage at M. WappineTon’s speech? The 
best possible evidence that a man wants more than his due 
- the fact that he cannot keep his temper when he is offered 

is due. ‘ 


MERCHANT SHIPPING BILL. 


f te objection that to prescribe one kind of precaution 
is to proscribe every other has often been heard in 
connexion with the Merchant Shipping Bill, and it was again 
urged by Sir Cartes AppDERLEY against Mr. 
proposal to define what should be considered sufficient means 
of securing grain cargoes from shifting. The 14th Clause 
says that such cargoes shall be secured “by boards, bulk- 


“ heads, or otherwise.” Mr. Piimsoi. suggested that the 
boards should be of a certain thickness and should be, 
placed ina certain way. Sir Cartes AppERLEY answered, 
that this amendment would prevent any adaptation of grain 
ships to the wants of the trade, and in particular that it, 
would exclude the use of longitudinal iron bulkheads. As 
regards the latter argument, it would not be very difficult 


so to modify the clause as to make it allow, besides shift- - 


ing boards, any other satisfactory mode of securing grain 
cargoes from shifting which is at present in use or li 

soon to come into use; and if the invention of such 
methods should be unexpectedly rapid, it might not be 
impossible to introduce an amended definition in a year or 
two’s time. Mr. PLimsoit did not seem thoroughly con- 
tent with his own amendment; and, with the prospect of 
reopening every question at the next stage of the Bill, no 


member has any motive for pressing an amendment unless - 


he is thoroughly content with it. 


A more serious discussion was raised on the 15th 
Clause, which deals withthe question of deck cargoes. The 
Bill simply says that, if deck cargoes are carried, they shall 
pay the same dues as any other part of the cargo. Mr. 
P.imsoLt wishes to prohibit the practice of carrying deck 
cargoes altogether, and with this view he moved a series of 
amendments. The argument in favour of prohibition 
is, that deck cargoes are the cause of a large proportion 
of shipwrecks. The argument against prohibition is, 
that deck cargoes are profitable. Between these opposite 
pleas the 15th Clause was very speedily ground to atoms. 
If the danger of deck cargoes is to be the main thing re- 
garded, it is merely trifling with the question to say that 
they shall pay the same dues as less dangerous cargoes. 
If their profitableness is to be the main thing regarded; 
why should it be diminished by the im position of additional 
dues? Sir Cuartes AppDERLEY began his speech by the 
admission that deck cargoes are undoubtedly dangerous. 
The natural conclusion from this confession was either that 
he had been converted by Mr. PiimsoLu’s reasoning and 
was prepared to accept his amendment, or that he thought 
that, dangerous as deck cargoes were, they brought in too 
much money to shipowners to be dispensed with, and that 
the clause would consequently be withdrawn. Sir CHarLes 


| ADDERLEY drew neither inference. The simple question, 


he said, was how deck cargoes could be prohibited, and the 
only way of prohibiting them which seemed to him satis- 
factory was to pass the clause as it stood. He then disclosed 
for the first time what the real motive of the clause is. 
The Government do not imagine that shipowners will 
be deterred from carrying deck cargoes by the amount 
of the additional daty; indeed Sir Cuarites ADDERLEY 
objected to an amendment of Mr. AsHLEy’s, imposing a 
heavier duty on the ground that it would operate as a 
prohibition of this particular mode of carriage. Shipowners 
are to be led into better ways by an appeal to something 
softer than their pockets. The 15th Clause ‘“ will be an 
“important declaration by Parliament against the carrying 
“ of deck cargoes, and will no doubt have a beneficial 
effect.” But a few minutes before Sir ADDERLEY 
had defended the clause on the score that it did not impose 
a tax for the first time, but merely took away an objection- 
able premium on the dangerous stowage of cargo. The 
principle of the Tonnage Laws, he says, is “‘ that all cargo- 
“ carrying space should be included in the tonnage measure- 
‘** ment, and the only reason why deck cargo has not been 
“ included is that no one has devised a mode of measure- 
“ ment.” Then what becomes of the important declaration 
by Parliament ? It sinks into a declaration that a mode of 
measuring deck cargoes has at last been devised. This may 
be important as giving the effect of a Parliamentary regis- 
tration to the increased intelligence of the Board of Trade, 
but it can have no other value. 
About this time a new difficulty presented itself. The 
feeling of the House evidently was that deck cargoes were 
undoubtedly dangerous, and that something ought to be done 
in the direction of prohibiting them. But a great number 
of deck cargoes are brought into this country from foreign 
ports and in foreign ships, and nothing is known about 
their dangerous character until it has been shown that for 
this time, at all events, the danger has been averted. ‘Sir 
Cuartes AppDERLEY put the difficulty rather neatly when he 
said that, if foreign ships arrived here safely, it would ‘be 
impossible to convict them on the ground that they ought 
to have gone to the bottom. The treatment of deck 
cargoes must therefore be determined by the general laws, 
whatever they are, which the Bill applies to foreign ships. 
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If it is intended to apply the same penalties to foreign 
ships as to British ships, with the difference that they will 
always be exacted after the completion of the voyage, Sir 
Cartes impossibility disappears before the 
omnipotence of Parliament, though the inconveniences to 
be apprehended from such a provision do not perhaps dis- 
appear quite so completely. If foreign ships are to be 
allowed to go their own wicked way, and British ship- 
owners are to trust to profiting in the long run by the supe- 
rior safety and lower rates of insurance secured by British 
laws, the difficulty will be got over inanother way. A third 
mode of disposing of it would be to refuse to make British 
ships safe, because foreign ships cannot be made safe at 
the same time. The wonder that now came to light was 
this. The Government have not yet made up their minds 
what course to take about foreign ships. They seem to 
have understood that foreign ships sometimes load in 
British ports ; but even this discovery has been made since 
the introduction of the Bill, for early on Monday evening 
the CHance.Lor of the Excuequer said that the exceeding 
difficulty of dealing with foreign ships so loading rendered 
it desirable to leave the question to be considered on the 
report. If this plan is to be freely adopted, the discussion 
of a Bill in Committee, or indeed on the second reading, 
will become altogether superfluous. All the really im- 
portant clauses will be postponed, and the real struggle 
will begin after the contents of the Bill have nominally 
been settled. The fact that foreign ships unload as well as 
load in British ports broke on the Government for the first 
time on this terrible Monday. The effect of the dis- 
covery was immediately shown by the Cuancetor of 
the Excnrquer rising to explain that his promise to 
consider the question of foreign ships on the report 
only applied to foreign ships outward bound. To deal 
with foreign ships arriving in British ports would, 
he insisted, “be practically impossible.” The Com- 
mittee have by this time taken the measure of Ministerial 
impossibilities, and the discussion went on much as 
though Sir Srarrorp Norrucore had not spoken. We 
cannot legislate, said one member, until it is known what 
the Government propose to do about foreign shipping. It 
is impossible, said another, to make any real progress with 
the Bill until the Government have determined whether 
they will or will not deal with foreign shipping. Take 
back your Bill and recast it, said a third, and so on until 
it really seemed as though every member in the House, 
without regard to party, meant to cast a stone at this 
unlucky measure. Finally, the Cuancettor of the Ex- 
CHEQUER put an end to the process by frankly admitting 
that there were many evils connected with the subject 
which the Government, after the most careful considera- 
tion, had found themselves unable to meet; and the Com. 
mittee, having extracted this confession, were so far satisfied 
that they at once passed the clause. 

Between Monday and Thursday the position of affairs 
underwent a complete change. Sir Srarrorp Nortucore 
rose to move that the 16th Clause, which provides 
for the entry of deck cargo in the official log, should be 
postponed. He scolded the Committee for misapprehend- 
ing the general intention and scope of the Bill with regard 
to the question of deck cargoes and of the lading of 
vessels, and desired them thoroughly to understand what 
the measure proposed to do and what it did not propose to 
do. It was a little hard upon the Committee to be rated in 
this way, because Sir SrarrorD NorTHcoTe at once went on 
to say that, in the matter of deck cargoes, the Government 
proposed to do something of which until that moment 
they had given no hint, and which on the previous Monday 
be had himself declared to be practically impossible. It is 
the intention of the Government to impose a penalty on 
deck cargoes, which will be levied, not only on British 
ships, but also on foreign ships arriving in British ports. 
This penalty is only to apply to ships laden with timber, and 
sailing from North America between the 1st of October and 
the 16th of March in any year, and it will not exceed 100l. 
It is evident that when the clause is brought forward there 
will be a great deal of opposition to the character of the 
penalty and to its limitation, both as regards the nature of 
the cargo and the port from which the vessel sails. If 
sailors are to be protected against loss of life arising from 
carrying timber from North America, why should they 
not be protected against similar loss ot life arising from 
carrying timber from the Baltic, or other kinds of deck cargo 
from any port ? 


MACHINERY OF ELECTIONS. 


‘iy Committee of the House of Commons appointed to 
inquire into the working of the machinery of elections 
recommend immediate legislation for the purpose of ren- 
dering clear the construction of certain directions contained 
in the Ballot Act. A witness mentioned to the Committee 
that in a case in an English Court upon this Act the Lorp 
CuieF Justice concurred in a decision directly the reverse 
of the opinion which he had given as Attorney-General ; 
and it appears that upon the same point contradictory de- 
cisions have been rendered by English and Scotch Courts, 
while an Irish Court has adopted an intermediate view. 
The Scotch judges held that it is essential to a valid vote 


| that the ballot-paper be marked with a cross, and not with 


a mere line ; that a ballot-paper marked with a cross to the 
left of the candidate’s name must be rejected ; and that a 
separate mark in addition to the cross, such as a super- 
fluous cross, would render the vote null. These judges 
held that the “ directions for the guidance of the voter” 
were an absolute and not merely directory enactment, and 
that Parliament had desiguedly stated its intention as to 
the manner in which alone papers should be marked in 
order to prevent the possible identification of the voter at 
the counting of votes. On the other hand, the Court of 


_Common Pleas in England decided that the “ directions ” 


were not obligatory, and that all ballot-papers-which were 
so marked that the voter’s intention could be gathered 
should be held valid. We may remark that, if this 
be the case in which the Lorp Caer Justice is said to 
have concurred in the decision, the report does not 


| bear out the statement, bevause it appears that he only 


read the considered judgment of the judges who had heard 
the case. It may be added that counsel who gives an 
opinion has not the advantage enjoyed by a judge of hear- 
ing argument, and the superstition which ascribes among 
opinions of counsel a higher value to that of an Attorney- 
General is as harmless as the belief that a full-bottomed 
wig necessarily covers a wise head. The Committee ex- 
press their approval of the decisionof the Court of Common 
Pleas, and make the proposal, which seems unnecessary, 
that the Home Office should forward the case and judgment 
to every Returning Officer. It may be doubted whether it 
was worth while to appoint a Parliamentary Committee to 
suggest to the Home Office to suggest to Returning Officers 
that “the shifting, stamping, perforating machine” is 
liable to fraudulent imitation, and “the percussion em- 
“ bossing machine” tries the hands of those who use it. 
The provision as to illiterate voters has much exercised the 
Committee,and perhapsas regardselections for School Boards, 
which, from the number of candidates, offer most difficulty, 
voters who can neither read nor write might without 
public mischief be excluded. Some witnesses think that 
a slight preliminary drill might enable illiterate voters at 
Parliamentary elections to mark, without serious risk of 
error, the names of the candidates for whom they wish to 
vote. It is generally agreed that this provision as to 
illiterates may be used in electioneering tactics for delay. 
From two to five minutes are spent over each illiterate, 
and sometimes fifteen minutes have been thus consumed. 
In some cases where there has been an interval between 
the close of the poll and the counting of the votes the 
ballot-boxes have been left without protection. At an 
Irish election, where this interval extended over two 
days, a guard was put upon the boxes only on the 
second day, and it would be in harmony with the 
genius of the people if a foray had been made upon 
the unprotected boxes. The special case of an island 
containing only five voters, and liable to have its com- 
munication with the mainland cut off by storms, might, 
said a witness, be provided for by requiring the voters to 
come to the mainland, which he said just before might be 
impossible. 

The Act provides that the ballot-paper, after being 
marked by the voter, and folded, should be shown to the 
presiding officer, and the intention was that he should see 
that the paper has the official mark on the back. But at 
Manchester, by a convenient, or “common-sense” con- 
struction of the Act, this enactmeat has been set aside. In 
the first place, the embossed stamp used there is not always 
visible at the back of the paper; and, if it were, the pre- 
siding officer has not time to look at it. “The ballot- 
“* papers,” says the Town Clerk of Manchester, “ are, as a 
“rule, put into the ballot-box without any attempt to show 
“them to the presiding officer, and without any attempt 
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“on the part of the presiding officer to look at them.” 
He does not see how the polling could go on if the pre- 
siding officer were to be interrupted in the performance of 
his duties by the voter coming and putting his paper 
before him, and, “ practically,” it is not done at Man- 
chester. Considering the importance which some persons 
attached to this provision, it is rather startling to find it 
quietly set aside. It was intended, among other purposes, 
to guard against what is called, we believe, the “ Tas- 
‘* manian dodge,” by which A goes to the polling-booth, 
gets his paper, brings it away, and hands it to B, who 
goes and votes with his paper, and brings away his own 
to be used by C, and so on. The advantage of this 
proceeding would be that the papers to be used by B, C, 
&c., might be marked by them, under the supervision 
of a candidate’s agent, and the voter must either put in the 
previously marked paper, or none at all. This process 
might be applied to a hundred voters in succession, and 
the only thing necessary to start it would be that the first 
voter should be supplied with a paper which, when folded, 
would resemble the ballot-paper handed to him. It would 
afford some security that a briber would get value for his 
money, as the voter must vote according to contract, or 
not at all. Whether it would be worth while to adopt this 
“Tasmanian dodge” is, we think, doubtful; but the 
authors of the Act contemplated something of the kind as 
possible, and wished to provide against it, and their 
arrangement has been abrogated as impracticable at Man- 
chester. Supposing that the Town Clerk’s method of work- 
ing the Act be accepted, it must be allowed that his result 
is satisfactory. The number of voting-papers shown to have 
been issued at the polling-booths agreed with the number 
found in the ballot-boxes on counting within five, and even 
this small discrepancy was explained by finding in the 
boxes a corresponding number of cards, which it was sup- 
posed the voters to whom they belonged had put in by 
mistake for papers. The witness admitted that in these 
cases, amounting, however, to only five at most, the voter 
was able to put the card into the ballot-box, although the 
intention of the Act was that the presiding officer should 
see that the ballot-papers themselves were put in. He 
said that, when you have 40,000 votes to be taken, “it is 
“utterly impossible for anything of that kind to be 
** checked, whatever the Act of Parliament might say,” 
and we are inclined to believe him. In another point the 
rigour of the law has been mitigated at Manchester. The 
Act only allows three clear days between the nomination 
and the polling. But it would be impossible to make the 
necessary arrangements within that time, and, in fact, in the 
two elections which have been held under the Ballot, it 
was known that there would be a contest, and orders were 
given accordingly a week beforehand. 


The question of illiterate voters appears, on the evi- 
dence, important. In Liverpool, as might be expected, 
this class of voters is, or seems to be, numerous; and the 
Town Clerk of Liverpool, confirming other witnesses, 
thinks that the provision as to illiterates facilitates 
bribery, although he does not suspect that it has been used 
for this purpose at Liverpool. “ With the agent present,” 
he says, “it is as easy as possible to tick off those who 
“have voted according to promise.” Thus there might 
be bribery in its most effective form, because the money 
need not be paid till it was known to have been’ earned. 
It would be difficult to carry out the practice to any con- 
siderable extent without detection, but the present point is 
the imperfection of the Ballot Act to attain one of its pro- 
fessed objects. The Town Clerk of Liverpool guesses the 
number of illiterates at 1,000 in 37,000 actual voters, and if 
this number could be effectually bribed, it would largely in- 
fluence an election. A member of the Committee who took 
the illiterates under his protection suggests that, in the 
West of Ireland, where the population do not in general 
understand English, the Act inflicts special hardship, 
which is difficult to appreciate. But if he means that the 
names of Irish candidates ought to be printed in the way 
most intelligible to voters, we should agree with him. The 
ballot-paper now used has numbers affixed to the names of 
candidates, and it would apparently be easy for a voter, 
however illiterate, to learn beforehand against what 
numbers he should make his mark. Some witnesses, 
however, prefer that these marks should be omitted as 
unnecessary. In some large places the counting of the 
votes has been proceeded with continuously after the 
closing of the poll, and the result has been declared 
before midnight. In London and other places the count- 


ing has been postponed to next day. The reason for 
proceeding continuously is the desire to make an end of 
the excitement and trouble of the election, and rapidity of 
counting depends on the employment of a numerous and 
competent staff of clerks. On the whole, it would appear 
that the machinery of the Act has worked satisfactorily. 
It is in many respects convenient, and this Report shows 
robably all that can be urged against it. Bribery has not 
a prevented by the Act, and only enthusiasts expected 
that bribery would be prevented by it. The Committee 
advise that all special provisions for the assistance of 
illiterate voters should be abolished, and those who sup- 
ported the passing of the Act can hardly hesitate to adopt 
this amendment of it. 


THE INFLEXIBLE. 


Wen the Inflezible, which was launched on Thursday 
but will not be ready for sea for at least another 
year, is finished, the English navy will pessess the most 
formidable ship of war actually in existence. But how 
long will this precedence be maintained? Two Italian 
ships are now being built at Spezzia and Castellamare 
which will carry much heavier guns and thicker armour 
than the Inflexible ; other countries may join in the com- 
petition, and push ahead ; and when the race will come to 
an end nobody can say. For the moment, at least as 
regards this particular ship, we have the advantage; and 
if, when the Injflezible is ready for work, there should 
happen to be any work to be done, she ought to make 
herself decisively felt. But then the need of the Inflerible 
may not come till later, when she has been distanced by 
some foreign monster. There could not, in fact, be a more 
striking illustration of the difficulty of naval construction 
in modern days than that afforded by the history of this yet 
unfinished ship. When she was designed, two years ago, 
the officials at the Admiralty resolved that she should be 
the biggest and most powerful vessel ever built, and there 
can be no doubt that, as the phrase is, they did all they 
then knew to accomplish this result. Various changes 
have, however, been made in the ship during the course 
of construction, and it is known that her supremacy is 
already menaced. The continual advance in the size and 
cost of ironclads is, no doubt, extremely embarrassing ; 
but it is one of the inevitable conditions of the 
problem to be solved, and, while it lasts, must 
be submitted to. Whatever other Powers may do, 
England cannot afford to be the one which lags behind in 
order to see what the rest are doing and to profit by their 
experience. There does, however, appear to be one point 
of finality which has been almost, if not quite, reached ; 
and that is in regard to the weight of ships. A ship is 
bound to float, and the buoyancy which must be secured for 
her imposes a check on the indefinite heaping up of 
armour and armaments. Whatever addition is made 
to the weight of a ship above a certain point must now be 
made up for by a reduction in some other direction. If the 
guns grow heavier the armour must be lighter, and if the 
armour is increased in thickness the guns must give way. 
In the case of the Injlezible, which has been described by 
her designer as a rectangular armed castle, a thin iron 
ship serves as a platform for a citadel, containing a battery, 
and the armour-plating is strictly limited to the vital 

of the structure, such as the engines and boilers, turrets, 
the hydraulic loading gear, magazine, and quarters for 
officers and men. The thickness of the armour is there- 
fore not uniform, but varies according to the risk of 
exposure and the necessity of protection; and a con- 
siderable part of the ship, being intended merely 
to supply buoyancy, gets but a thin coating. Yet, 
even with all this economy of armour, the dis- 
placement of the JInjlexible will be no less than 
11,407 tons, the greatest ever known; the Sultan having 
a displacement of only 8,899 tons, and the Devastation otf 
9,062 tons. It becomes a question, therefore, whether, in 
the case of the Italian ships now being built, the increase 
of armour above that of the Injlexible from 18 inches to 
22, and of s from 81-ton to 1oo-ton, may not in- 
juriously affect the flotation of the vessels. 

It is obviously of no use to kick against what cannot be 
helped, and the common-sense course is to take things as 
they are, and make the best of them. In this case Eng- 
land must go on experimenting and improving as long as 
foreign competition continues to be formidable. "te is 
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‘frightfally costly, for ironclads at half a million or so 
apiece are also a constant drain in expensive repairs; but 
still the position of the country requires that it should be 
done, ant that is enough. It does not follow of course 
that the extravagance or mismanagement of Ministers 
should not be jealonsly watched, for that is a separate 
question. But it is quite certain that whatever is really 
needful to be spent in this way will be, if not cheerfully, 
readily, voted, and that the country is bound, above all 
in this branch of defence, to keep itself at its full strength. 
It must be remembered that, even though a new ship is 
immediately surpassed by a foreign rival, it is not neces- 
sarily wasted. It may, as an individual ship, be inferior 
to some other ship of a foreign Power; but, on the 
other hand, if it is a good ship, it may be relied 
+ for good work, and ought to count accordingly. 
aval wars are not like prize-ring fights, a contest between 
well-balanced combatants; the Inflexible may never happen 
te be matched against the Dandolo or the Duilio, or even 
against any greater Peter the Great which the Russians 
may build; but it might turn the fortune of an important 
engagement, and will always inspire respect on the part of 
other countries. And there is another aspect of the question 
which must not be neglected. The habit of mind which 
eensists in constant watchfulness and effort, which never 
= to sleep or gets lazy over the problems that start up 
time to time, but is always, as it were, on guard and 
on eee to grapple with them, is the salvation of a country. 
a particular case one nation or another may be fortunate 
in getting hold of an important invention before its neigh- 
bours ; but in the long run the superiority remains with the 
le who are constantly awake to the general conditions 
of their work, and are uninterruptedly on the alert to appro- 
priate new ideas. It may be well to try to get the thickest 
armour and the heaviest guns, but, after all, that is not 
everything ; and, if the accounts which are given of the 
Inflexible may be relied upon, she ought to be not only very 
formidable in strength, but in handiness, which in action is of 
vital importance. It is satisfactory to observe that the experi- 
ence of recent disasters has not been neglected. The ram, 
or spur, of the Inflezible is made to unship during ordinary 
cruises; arrangements have been made for removing from the 
135 water-tight compartments of the hull any water that 
may collect within them through collision or other cause ; the 
bulkheads are provided with water-tight doors of an 
improved pattern, sluice-valves, manholes, and scuttles ; 
and each of the water-tight compartments has been tested 
by hydraulic pressure. Again, the working of the ship in 
regard to the loading of the guns and in other ways will 
be made much easier, as well as more precise, by the use 
of hydraulic machinery ; and great care seems to have been 
taken to render all the engines of the ship available in any 
case of emergency, such as a leak or collision. 


It may be taken, then, that up to the present time, or at 
least up to the time when the plans had to be settled, 
the Inflexible is a very complete and redoubtable instru- 
ment of war. Still it must not be forgotten that it is only 
an instrument, and that it requires intelligent and practical 
persons to work it. An addle-headed giant is, after all, a 
poer creature; and the best ships in the world may be a 
source of weakness rather than of strength if manned by 
-serateh crews of insufficient numbers and demoralized by 
& cruise being turned into a party of pleasure, and com- 
manded by an admiral who is afraid to give intelligible 
orders in a fog, and simply trusts to Providence till he 
himeelf gets to port, leaving his ships to any fate that may 
overtake them, in utter ignorance of their movements, and 
by captains who do not know, or are indifferent to, their 
duties. Recent disasters have supplied a forcible lesson on 
the danger of officers dozing over their work or indulging in 
self-confident recklessness; and unfortunately these are faults 
which have been not only condoned, but encouraged, by the 
Admiralty of theday. We have read before now very pretty 
accounts of the mechanical perfection of the various iron- 
clads, and, to a certain extent, this perfection has no doubt 
been attained. The Vanguard was lost, not because she was 
hadly constructed, but because she was stupidly commanded; 
and the Iron Duke ran into her consort, and afterwards 
nearly committed suicide, because she had incompetent 
and careless people to look after her. You may have the 
moat perfect instrament in the world, but, if you put it 
into the hands of a fool, he will probably cut his fingers 
or wound a friend. It may be doubted whether the 
faeilities which improved mechanical science has afforded 
for working ships had not have a deteriorating effect both 


on the prompt skill and on the habits of attention which 
formerly distinguished the service. It was certainly not 
owing to mere mechanical pre-eminence that the English 
fleets of other days gained their glorious reputation. It used. 
to be the pride of men like Netson to win victories with 
any kind of rotten old tub, and to make up by pros 
fessional genius, alertness, and daring for the deficiencies 
of their ships. Nowadays, under Mr. Warp Hont’s ad- 
ministration, officers in high places are encouraged to make 
themselves purely ornamental persons, and are assured 
beforehand that the Admiralty will always take care to 
supply a scapegoat of inferior rank. The figure of an in- 
capable First Lorp cast a dark and ominous shadow the 
other day on the launch of the Injiewible. 


INTERNAL DEVELOPMENTS OF AMERICAN RELIGION, 


WE lately noticed the remarkable change which has taken 
place during the past century in the condition and rela- 
tive numbers and importance of the various religious commu- 
nions in North America, These external changes naturall 
suggest a further inquiry as to the internal causes from which 
they spring. Such an inquiry derives a peculiar interest from 
the cireumstance, to which we then called attention, that, 
since the conversion of the Empire, no Christian country can 
be found in which religious questions have been left to work 
themselves out with so little interference from the civil power. 
“A fair field and no favour” has been the professed and, to a 
large extent, the actual policy of the United States Government 
in its dealings with rival denominations; and it is something 
more than a matter of mere idle curiosity to watch the result, 
which can hardly be said altogether to conform to what the 
warmest advocates of that system would anticipate or desire. 
Amid the varying shades of Protestant Christianity represented 
in the American religion of a century ago—and there was no other 
Christianity worth taking into account—there was exceedingly 
little variety in points of speculative belief. The rival, or rather 
neighbouring, Churches not only agreed to differ, but differed 
much less than they agreed. Their general tone was that of a stern, 
dogmatic Calvinism. The most superficial acquaintance with Ameri- 
can religionists in our own day would suffice to prove how complete 
has been the revolution in this respect. How far this reaction is con- 
nected with political changes is too wide a question for merely paren- 
thetical discussion. But it has often been observed—if we remember 
rightly, by Mr. Lecky among others—that Calvinism has a natural 
affinity to systems of political and religious despotism; and a 
striking illustration of that view may be found in the undoubted 
fact that the religious revolt against Calvinism in America 
coincided with the democratic revolt against the Conservative 
politics of the first founders of the Republic. One of the 
first effects of the altered tone of religious sentiment is seen 
in the formation of the large sect who have assumed, with 
questionable modesty, the designation of “Christians,” and who 
now stand fifth in order of numerical strength, having no less than 
3,500 churches. But still more significant is the enormous and 
rapid growth of Methodism, now ranking facile princeps among 
American denominations, with its 25,000 parishes, and seventy 
millions cf Church property. For its attractive power lay in an 
uncompromising appeal from the religion of the intellect to the 
religion of the feelings. While Calvinism “lay intrenched in the 
outworks of the understanding,” Methodism cared little for logical 
convictions or dogmatic forms; it lived in a world of spiritual 
ecstasy, and spoke direct to the heart, basing its assurance always 
on the inward witness, sometimes also on the audible voice, of the 
Divine Spirit. Yet it did not sink, like Quakerism, into a 
mere system of otiose contemplation, or what in Catholic mystics 
has been condemned under the name of Quietism. It preached, 
organized, laboured ; its dominant passion and purpose was to save 
souls, One of its earliest apostles in America is said in the course 
of his forty-five years’ ministry to have ridden twelve times the 
distance of the diameter of the earth. These men were for the 
most part unlettered enthusiasts, but they laid the foundations of 
what has now grown into a vast organization, with stately 
churches, colleges, schools of theology, a powerful periodical press, 
a learned ministry, and the largest following of any American 
communion. 

To a certain extent a similar explanation may be given of the 
growth of the Baptist community, which still remains second on 
the list. For, in spite of their retention of a modified Calvinism, 
no religionists have shown so marked a contempt for the historical 
aspect of Christianity, or have more pertinaciously insisted on “the 
Bible, and the Bible only,” as the sole rule of faith. And so far it 
fell in with the prevalent tendency to substitute a religion of senti- 
ment for a religion of dogmatic forms. Even among the Congre- 
gationalists a Transcendental school sprang up, who built on 
Coleridge’s maxim that “ Christianity is not a theory or speculation, 
but a living process.” And accordingly at the Congregationalist 
Council held at Boston in 1865 it was found impossible to agree 
upon any doctrinal confession. Another side of this same 
tendency to a sentimental rather than a doctrinal system of religion 
found expression in an esthetic and quasi-ritualistic revival, 
which at first sight seems hardly to harmonize with it, That 
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stained windows and choral services, and surpliced choirs and | 


crosses, and the restoration of the altar to its original position on 
an elevated platform at the east end of the church, should gradually 
become the rule in the Episcopal communion was natural enough, 
for it was only a return to its own earlier traditions. It is more 
curious to detect a similar movement in bodies priding themselves 
on their exclusively Protestant character, and whose traditional pre- 
cedents were all the other way. Yet “the pealing organ ” began to 
be heard in Baptist and Methodist churches glowing with “a dim 
religious light, and choirs—not always even eschewing “ the rag 
of Popery”— services which would have sounded strange 
indeed in the ears of Jonathan Edwards or the Pilgrim Fathers. 
But this is only one side of the picture. Contemporaneously with 
the pietistic reaction against Calvinism, and as an immediate 
result of political causes, there arose a decided impulse towards 
strong ecclesiastical organization. There are no doubt a great 
~— religious bodies in America, though not probably so many as 
in England. But the general tendency of American Christianity 
has been, and is, not towards an indefinite multiplication 
of sects, but rather to a crystallization round a few domi- 
nant and clearly ascertained types of belief. In no country in 
Europe, Catholic or Protestant, is the Church left so completely 
untrammelled by State interference, and nowhere, scnetiagty, 
have the great religious bodies so effectually asserted an inde- 
pendent power and position of their own. hen the Revolution 
was over, they found themselves left to their own devices, and 
at once in ane earnest to improve the occasion. The 
Presbyterians were the first to act, and, before the Federal Govern- 
ment had come into full operation, their Constitution was organized 
in the form it still retains. It follows from what has been said 
that, instead of disestablishment serving to merge religious dis- 
tinctions, as is sometimes oddly assumed, the result of throwing 
rival communions on their own internal resources produces a pre- 
cisely opposite effect. It brings their distinctive principles more 
prominently into play. This may be most aptly illustrated from 
the history of that one of the American communions which for 
many of our readers will have the most immediate interest. 
hen the “Protestant Episcopal Church” of America first 
started on its independent course, a small and insignificant sect, 
deprived of the civil support and prestige to which it had 
been accustomed, outnumbered by all the principal Protestant 
bodies, and labouring under a dead weight of inherited un- 
popularity, its aims were unambitious and its policy tame 
enough. Its chief characteristic was an unimpeachable 
respectability. | One of its first bishops was noted for 
being “dignified without animation”; another for his “un- 
esadliy slow and deliberate pronunciation”; a third for a style of 
hing “rather moral than Evangelical.” At the same time, 
these prelates, who lacked the civil rank and influence of their 
brethren in England, were fain, as far as possible, to sink the cha- 
racteristic claims of their episcopal office, and Bishop White looked 
favourably on a scheme for union with the Methodists. It was 
not till the beginning of the present century—but still a good 
thirty before the commencement of the Tractarian revival in 
England—that a change passed over the spirit of what was no 
longer merely a despised and struggling Church. In his Com- 
panion to the Altar and Apology for Apostolic Order Hobart laid 
the foundations of a different and more distinctive system both in 
doctrine and devotion; and his elevation to the episcopate gave 
him the opportunity of asserting his principles in a more authorita- 
tive manner, when he openly condemned co-operation with out- 
lying religious bodies, and denounced the Bible Society on the 
express ground that the differences between Christians are 
not “on points subordinate and non-essential only.” Within 
the course of another generation his principles came to 
be generally accepted, and the informant on whom we 
have chiefly relied, and who is evidently an acute observer, 
remarks that “the decided growth of the Episcopal Church 
dates from the iod when it clearly enunciated” its dis- 
tinctive theory.” Tt is of course only the natural sequel from this 
that, while religious men in all communions have protested against 
“the ‘Evangelical’ heresy that the normal state of the Church 
Universal is a state of schism,” the unrestricted liberty of ecclesi- 
astical action in the United States has been so far from leading to 
any amalgamation on the basis of what is sometimes vaguely 
termed “ our common Christianity,” that it has helped to sharpen 
the distinctions of faith and discipline. It is obvious that under 
these conditions a new class of questions must inevitably emerge 
between Church and State, notwithstanding the professed principle 
of entire separation ; and with a brief notice of this point we must 
conclude. 

We have already seen that the Roman Catholic Church has 
risen almost from nonentity to become the fourth largest in 
numbers, and in wealth the second, among religious bodies in 
America. This increase is, however, mainly due to the rush of 
Catholic immigrants from Europe, and it seems doubtful whether 
it has even kept pace with theimmigration, Be that as it may, the 
Catholic body has become a very powerful one, and it has now 
thrown down the gauntlet to the State on a question which is 
at this moment the standing difficulty of more than one European 
Government. As lo o as 1840 the Roman Catholic autho- 
rities demanded the wi wal of the Protestant Bible from the 
course of instruction in the public schools; but the real con- 
troversy was felt on both sides to turn, not so much on the reading 
of a few verses from a translation unauthorized by the Church, as 
on the deeper question of secular or denominational education. 


There seems to be no adequate reason for assuming that the oypo-' 
sition to the present Public School system is based on any voveft 
hostility to the political institutions of America generally, and 
Catholics may be credited with quite sense enough to be aware’of 
the almost unexampled facilities secured to them under that 'Gon- 
stitution, of which they have not been at all slow to take advar- 
tage. The question, however, has now become a burning one, ‘and 
three parties, mutually antagonistic, are organized or engage in 
organizing themselves with a view to pressing their demands on 
the Federal Legislature. The Roman Catholics, as is natural, demand 
the abolition of the existing system and the apportionment of ‘the 
education fund between the different religious bodies according to 
their numerical strength. The Protestant party, desiring to avert the 
entire secularization of the school system and to maintain the reading 
of the Bible, and feeling their position to be a precarious one under 
a Constitution which professedly excludes all official tion of 
religion, desire a change which may give it a distinctively Chris- 
tian—by which they mean distinctively Protestant—character. 
They accordingly propose the insertion of a clause in the ——_— 
of the Constitution, expressing “a national recognition of Almighty 
God,” of Christ, and of the Bible. An agitation for this purpose 
was set on foot in 1863. On the other hand, the secular party 
demand such a reform in the Constitution as may distinctly 
eliminate all such religious “ survivals of a pree-national period 
as it still exhibits. There are nine points in their programme, 
which is too long to quote here, and it includes, of course, the 
abolition of Bible-reading in the schools, as well as the absolute 
refusal of public funds for any “sectarian” p whatever, 
whether charitable, educational, or other, and of all enforce- 
ment of the observance of Sunday or of “Christian storal- 
ity”—as distinct from “natural morality ”"—in any shape. 
Both these ies last named would be agreed- in their 
resistance to the Catholic claim, but they are directly at issue with 
each other. On the whole, after the American iment 
been for a century on its trial, we may certainly say, with a writer 
already quoted, that “ he would be a very bold or a very thought- 
less man who would venture to affirm that the ideal of Catholic 
unity has been reached in this system of ‘strenuously competing 
sects,’ or that the problem of Church and State has received a 
final | solution in remitting public worship to voluntary sup- 
port. 


THE SPARE ROOM. 


YOUNG couple setting up house in the country, however 

small may be their income and however limited the number 
of their servants, never dream of denying themselves the convemi- 
ence of a spare room. The expense of receiving an occasional 
visitor is trifling; the ordinary domestic arrangements are 
scarcely disturbed ; it isa treat to see a fresh face at the dinner- 
table, and pleasant to have a chat with some one outside the smail 
circle of home and its et a. be is sometimes rather 
a drug, particularly in the evening; so the hours spent in loungity 
dbout’ “ garden in the moonlight are not regretted. The 
lady of the house has probably a basket carriage in which she 
can take her friends short excursions through the cool green lawes. 
The few pleasures within reach are not costly; there are no new 
books which must be read and returned to Mudie. Having tea 
out of doors is often sufficient excitement for a whole afternoon, 
and blackberry-gathering for another. Wet mornings are spent in 
looking out suitable extracts for the penny readings, or in knitting 
comforters for the old men in the village. The hostess feels her- 
self quite under an obligation to the visitors who bring a little 
change into her quiet home. She knows it is only affection whith 
induces them to come and stay with her. But in London the case 
is widely different. To busy people of’ moderate wealth the 
acknowledged possession of a ‘spare room represénts an incomre- 
tax of several shillings in the pound. It means to be forced 
to take in lodgers all the year round who do not pay, but 
who expect as much attention as if they were in an American 
hotel—to be obliged, not only to supply them with free 
quarters, but to amuse, advise, chaperon, perhaps even nutse 
and bury them. When one of the squire’s many daughters marries 
her cousin in the Bluetape Office and they establish them- 
selves in a tolerably comfortable, if single-brick, house at Kensing- 
ton, they agree that their income does not allow much margin for 
hospitality. It would be unwise to start a guest-chamber, which 
in all probability would never be empty. In consequence of this 
sensible decision the servants are comfortably established in sepa~ 
rate rooms, none of them in the region of the cellars or black- 
beetles. The master of the house has a roomy, well- ted 
dressing-room, a cosy study, and even a den in which he maymake 
a mess with shavings or collodion. The lady of the house re- 
joices in a little corner cupboard where she can puzzle undisturbed 
over the weekly bills, andwrite home letters descriptive of her happi- 
ness and her husband's extraordinary popularity amongst his new re- 
lations. The servants she represents as perfect treasures ; but as the 
cook has had no opportunity of displaying her ignorance, because the 
young couple have dined ov nearly every day, and as the 

ousemaid has had an unlimited number of evenings to deyote te © 

her young man, this is not so very surprising. That such a state of 
things should go on for ever is perhaps scarcely desirable, but there 
is little chance of it, for one afternoon the bride's brother arrives 
unexpectedly from Calcutta. Accustomed, like all Anglo-Indians, 
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to give and receive unbounded hospitality, he never dreams of 
ing to an hotel, but, collecting his innumerable traps, and a per- 
foct menagerie of birds and beasts, drives at once to his sister's 
house. She is at a concert, but he stacks his portmanteaus in the 
hall, takes the monkeys to the kitchen, and hides himself in the 
drawing-room to surprise his sister when she returns home. The 
oung wife screams as some one, not her husband, darts out from 
behind the portiére and clasps her in his arms, and then half 
cries with delight to see the youngster who used to be the plague 
of her life grown into a handsome bearded man. Of course he 
is quite right to be sure that she can take him in; the fatted calf is 
immediately killed ; the cook improvises for dinner an extra dish 
which she fondly believes to be a Madras curry, the table-maid 
gives an additional polish to the spoons, and a bottle of champagne 
makes its appearance from the cellar. Some sort of shakedown 
is arranged in the dressing-room, probably composed of a small 
iron bed, with an arm-chair at the foot to lengthen it, for six 
feet three does not repose comfortably on a six-feet stretcher. 
The owner of the elaborately arranged dressing-room good- 
naturedly rigs himself up a temporary establishment in the green- 
house, knocks in a nail on which to hang his wife’s hand-glass, 
and is content to use the watering-pot for his chamber-jug. There 
is some little difficulty about tubbing ; but it is easy to solve such 
difficulties amongst relations, and the brothers-in-law become all 
the sooner intimate from being obliged to be companions of the 
bath. Of course slippers, studs, clothes-brushes, button-hoolis, 
collars, and neckties are all hopelessly mislaid ; but at last a very 
happy trio sit down together at the breakfast-table. The only 
mistortune of the day is that the young husband misses his train, 
and arrives too late at his office. 

The reason why so many people living in London avoid having a 
spare room is not because they do not wish to take in a friend, 
but because they tind it impossible to protect themselves from 
acquaintances they dislike. And this is the case with our young 
couple. The thin edge of the wedge once introduced, their 
house is turned by a little audacity into a cheap and plea- 
sant hotel. Soon comes a letter, full of the most lively aflec- 
tion, from an aunt by no means beloved in the family. She 
is delighted to hear what a charming dzjow of a house her dear 
niece has got, and is longing to have the delight of watching how 
she does the honours of her own table. Besides, she is dying to 
become better acquainted with a nephew of whom she every- 
where hears the most flattering descriptions. Could her dear 
niece find any little corner for her, no matter where, in the 
garrets, on a sofa, or a mattress on the floor? The poor innocent 

oung couple have not strength of mind to risk a quarrel by saying 

o, and they cannot plead not having a corner aiter taking their 
brother in ; co they tender an unwilling hospitality, with what grace 
they can muster, and prepare to make the best of circumstances. 
Again the dressing-room has.to be turned upside down and the 
boots, brushes, and razors removed, this time toa comfortless closet 
under the stairs, in which it is impossible to turn round. The 
victiin has not now the consolation of giving up his comforts for 
the sake of a fellow who is at least good company and with whom 
he can have a comfortable smoke after dinner. Then, too, it is 
almost impossible to give an elderly lady of vast proportions a 
small emigrant bedstead on which to lay her portly form; so a 
more imposing structure of brass has to be purchased, as well as a 
hauging wardrobe in which to stow away the new dresses which 
she has come to town to buy. The result is that a very considerable 
cheque has to be drawn, and that the dressing-room is promoted to 
the dignity of a guest-chamber, The aunt arrives; there is much 
display of enthusiastic affection amidst the pile of boxes and other 
litter that biock the narrow hall, the passage, and the stairs, whilst 
in the background looms helpless and unprovided for an unexpected 
addition in the shape of a French maid. But, unabashed, the 
self-invited visitor explains that she has. brought Frisette with 
her, and hopes her dear niece does not mind, and that if there is 
no cupboard in which she can be put, they will now go out and look 
fora room inthe neighbourhood. She found that she really had so 
much to do and was so easily knocked up when without proper 
attendance, that Frisette in the long run would save trouble ; 
besides, it was necessary to let her see the fashions at least once a year. 
By and by the husband returns. For the first time he does so 
almost reluctantly, and no wonder, for the evening drags along 
wearily in convulsive attempts at conversation. The host and 


hostess, obliged to lay aside their usual occupations, and nut even | 
able to talk treely to each other, are compelled to listen with an _ 


appearance of interest to tiresome details of all the commissions 
which have to be executed, and to the anticipated horrors 
of the dentist's back parlour. Meantime, Frisette has been 
giving herself airs downstairs and teaching the servants to 
be above their places and discontented wit 
has observed divers shortcomings of management, and picked up 
numberless pieces of gossip, which will be duly retailed and 
e ted to her mistress, who will thus be pre 
give hints and good advice to her puzzled and distracted hostess. 
Kventually the day arrives on which it has been arran 

- that the unwelcome visitors are to take their departure. 
master of the house, with natural politeness, says as many 


civil things as he can possibly force his tongue to utter, | 


their food. She | 


d to 


The | 


as he bids good-by after breakfast. All through the day's work | 


visions of the quiet happy evening awaiting him pass before his 
eyes. He indulges in a hansom to reach home half an hour 
sooner, and then tinds that the conventional regrets he expressed 
in-the morning with so much ‘difficulty have been taken advan- 


tage of, and that his house still remains in the hands of the 
enemy. 

After several ineffectual struggles against their fate, the young 
couple are finally obliged to succumb, and to allow their spare 
room to become as much public property as if it were in the Great 
Western Hotel. The old clergyman from Stoneshire comes to 
look for a curate, and numerous seedily dressed men of the 
most repulsive appearance occupy the drawing-room during 
the afternoons. An elderly, hungry-looking Irishman arrives 
at luncheon-time, and it is impossible for the kind-hearted 
young hostess, with her country ideas, not to ask him to share 
it. It seems to her that no reasonable being wants a curacy, 
and that the old vicar will have to stay for ever looking for one. 
Happily, he is recalled because no one can be found to take his 
Sunday duty, and he is replaced by a lady in search of a governess. 
Before inviting herself, she had put in an advertisement to clinch 
matters, and prevent the possibility of being refused. The hall door 
bell now rings all day long, and the servants are wa, ba 
in showing candidates upstairs and out again. Letters have to be 
posted at every hour of the day and night, and that in the district 
office, as country people have a prejudice against pillar-boxes and 
fancy the contents are never delivered. The parlourmaid falls ill 
and the housemaid gives warning; the cook, who is dishonest and 
incompetent, remains. Now comes a letter from two 7 lively 
girls, saying that, if their dear cousin would only take them in for a 
few weeks, they would have “such fun,” and would promise not to 
give one bit of trouble, as their aunt will chaperon them every- 
where. All they want is bed and breakfast like a City clerk ; 
but bed means returning at three o'clock every morning, and 
breakfast means a separate meal at half-past ten, which the lady of 
the house has to see after herself, otherwise the day’s work would 
never be got through by the servants. One of the girls becomes 
engaged, and her mother sends the hostess a hamper of cabbages. 
Without any warning two schoolboys next arrive; scarlatina 
broken out at the college and their baby brother at home is in 
measles. Naturally they are not in the least afflicted, and prepare 
to enjoy themselves thoroughly. One or two bolstering matches 
leave more feathers in the corners of the room than in the 

illows, but the best part, the down, flies out of the windows. 
The carved ivory paper-knives make capital shoeing-horns, and do 
not last too long; the best use to make of ink is to spill it, and it 
is quite necessary to have a couple of squirts to amuse themselves 
with in the morning while waiting for breakfast. If the school- 
boys are mischievous, the helpless widow who comes up on 
business is almost more intolerable. She asks advice upon every 
subject under the sun, from how to invest her money down to 
the proper kind of boot-laces to get for Harry. She never has the 
correct address of any person she wishes to go and see, or of any 
shop at which she wants to make purchases, nor can she ever 
master the difference between Oxford Circus and Piccadilly Circus, 
or between King’s Cross and Charing Cross. She sends in 
countless parcels ‘‘to be paid on delivery,” but invariably forgets 
to leave the money for them. Every cabman she hires receives an 
umbrella in addition to his fare; and many a fruitless inquiry has 
to be made at Scotland Yard. 

When the season is over the young couple awake to the startling 
fact that, owing to some mysterious dispensation of Providence, not 
one of their particular friends has slept a night in the house. The 
guest-chamber, always full, has been entirely occupied by people 
for whom they do not care in the least, and whom they never would 
have dreamed of asking. Indeed, now they think of it, they are not 
conscious of having invited a single creature. The girl whose never 
absent lover bored them to death was certainly not asked, nor yet the 
old lady who put tracts in their boots, and insisted on evening prayers. 
The Spiritualist who took unto himself seven other spirits, and who 
broke the leg of their best oak table, was self-invited ; so was the 
lady who kept her room for a week while a new set of teeth was 
being prepared for her, and then for another week trying some 
cosmetic,;which turned out disastrously and prevented her appear- 
ance to the outer world. The little bride saw too much of her, as she 
was compelled to read aloud by the firelight for her entertainment. 
What a blessing it is to be able at last to shut up house and go 
away for a run, and to have found an honest charwoman to take 
charge of everything! But there is no peace even yet for the 
doomed spare room. The young lady whose visit in the spring 
turned out such a signal success is now going to be married, and 
writes to say she is sure her dear cousin will allow her to bring 
mamma up to order the trousseau. They do not in the least mind 
that there are no servants or that the kitchen is being whitewashed. 
They will bring their own maid and man, who can do everything. 
The unhappy possessors of this popular house groan in spirit, but 
they are as helpless against an experienced woman of the world as 
they were against the girl who came to get music lessons and made 
life unendurable with the exercises she sang all day long out of 
tune. But perhaps their troubles have one good effect. e hus- 
band absolutely welcomes with ¢ffusion the mother-in-law, the 
monthly nurse, and the baby, who effectually put an end to the 
existence of the spare room. . 


KEBLE COLLEGE CHAPEL. 
hg completion of the chapel of Keble College, Oxford, is an 
incident of which, whatever his own views may be, no candid 
man can deny the importance, whether he looks upon it in its 
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academic, its ecclesiastical, or its architectural relations. It is 
ten years since John Keble died—for some portion of his life a 
resident Fellow, but for a longer one a country vicar—and his 
name and memory are already living at Oxford in a foundation 
which, both by the buildings raised or contracted for, and by the 
body of students who already use those buildings, has made its 
position good among the foremost colleges. This fact is very 
significant as to Keble’s own character and influence; but it is 
perhaps even more significant as to the power and tenacity of the 

rinciples of which his whole career was a proclamation, with the 
incidental and personal result of that career ending neither in 
close, deanery, nor palace, but in the vicarage of a living of which 
the patron had been his own pupil. There was no external com- 
pulsion to found a college in Oxford, or elsewhere, in his honour ; 
on the contrary, the idea was, in many ways, risky. The money 
might not be forthcoming; the University of Oxford might re- 
pudiate the new comer; or the expected undergraduates 
might refuse the invitation. Any untoward accident might 
have marred the whole undertaking. These dangers have, how- 
ever, all been so completely overcome by the simple pro- 
cess of going on in disregard of them, that the worst ill 
fortune of which Keble College can now complain is that it is 
not proof against a mildly invidious refrain of criticism, as ‘ one- 
sided,” “ partisan,” and so forth. This opposition rests no doubt 
upon a substratum of material fact ; for it is certain that, while the 
Oxford of the last half-century has been successively the head- 

uarters of strongly defined and antagonistic parties, only one of 
these parties has struck out the idea of putting its hands into its 
own pockets in order, at its own expense, to create its own college ; 
while the invention of other parties has been limited to reshaping 
those existing colleges for which preceding ages paid, and to criti- 
cizing the motives and the results of the ikeble experiment. We 
shall not examine the cheap living and high teaching which are, 
so we are told, the special feature of the adventure; for our pre- 
sent object is to call attention to the very conspicuous addition 
made, by the singular munificence of a donor who did not live to 
see it completed, to the Keble pile, of which this week has wit- 
nessed the opening. It was in order to appreciate the idea which 
dominated this offering that we have referred to the phenomenon 
of such a college having been created in so brief a time, and in 
honour of a man whose characteristic excellence was the absolute 
opposite of popularity seeking. 

‘eble College Chapel, with its conspicuous height, is not only the 
leading feature of the whole body of buildings, but it has brought 
the lower ranges which hitherto composed the college into an 
intelligible order, to the detriment of much criticism which has 
been offered, in forgetfulness that a quadrangle which has been 
composed with the intention of contrasting the massive bulks of 
Chapel, Hall, and Library with the more humble proportions 
appropriate to a series of students’ lodgings must, so long as only 
the latter are in existence, look low and mean. Tuesday not only 
saw the Chapel opened, but the first stone laid of a library and 
hall of equivalent dimensions, due to anonymous generosity, which 
are to occupy the still untinished side of the quadrangle. When 
these are completed, no doubt the artistic estimate formed of the 
composition as it now presents itself will have again to be re- 
formed. The criticism of the material adopted remains, and 
in this we recognize both a right and a wrong. The objec- 
tions which have been raised, after the experiences of the perishable 
nature of Oxford stone, to the use of red brick were idle prejudice, 
and no good reason could be given for refusing to relieve, as was 
common in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the dominant hue 
with occasional patterns of other colours. But Mr. Butterfield has 
certainly raised what should have been an accessory into a leading 
characteristic, and has, by the repeated streaks and chevrons 
of white bricks—a material unknown to our ancestors—much 
imperilled the scholarlike sobriety which belongs to our character- 
istic collegiate architecture when carried out in red brick by builders 
like those of Queen's College, Cambridge, of the second court of St. 
John’s, and of Magdalen, since its restoration. Time of course will 
help to mellow this party colouring, and we hope for compensation 
in the more chastened treatment of materials in the Hall and 
Library. KebleChapel is built in general conformity with the middle 
or Edwardian style of Gothic,and upon an exceedingly simple plan, 
cousisting of a parallelogram with a recess or small transept for 
the organ on the south, and of a porch open to the interior at the 
western extremity of the same side. ‘This apartment is boldly 
groined, and wears an aspect of stately spaciousness in excess of 
its absolute dimensions. It is about as broad, though not so long, 
as Guildhall, London; but we do not suppose that any one who 
had seen the two would suppose that it was the smaller chamber. 
Before we examine the decorations we have a word to say upon its 
general arrangements. A college chapel, as any one conversant 
with ecclesiastical architecture is well aware, has its own distinc- 
tive plan, correlative to, but widely distinguishable from, that of a 
parish church. The latter comprises a nave for worshippers with 
seats looking eastward, and a chancel or choir for the immediate 
ministers, with stalls or seats facing each other, and ranging 
lengthways down the building. Ina college the members—both 
Fellows or tutors and students—are treated, at all events while at 
worship, as a religious corporation; so the nave of the pari 
church shrinks into an ante-chapel, which is either kept empty for 
musterings and other uses for which such an open area is found to 
be peculiarly convenient, or lent for the worship of strangers and 
dependents. On the other hand, the longer space of the build- 
ing, representing the chancel and parted from the ante-chapel 


by some screen, is known as the “chapel” proper, and is fitted 
lengthways with the seats which the members of the house 
occupy; the stalls of the chief officers, like those of the 
dean and sub-dean in a cathedral, being returned to the west- 
ward. This arrangement is not only most consonant with tradi- 
tionary practice, but is found by practical disciplinarians to be 
peculiarly convenient, from the otherwise unattainable opportunity 
which it gives them of enfilading their younger charges. Accord- 
ingly the modern chapels of Exeter College and of St.. John’s, 
Cambridge, by Sir Gilbert Scott, as well as of Balliol and St. 
Augustine's, Canterbury, by Mr. Butterfield himself, not to 
mention those of many schools, are arranged upon the old plan. At 
Keble College, however, the architect has unfortunately been per- 
suaded to abandon the collegiate plan and—at the sacrifice of any 
ante-chapel—to lay out his area like an ordinary church with a 
nave for undergraduates seated crossways, a chancel beyond for 
the choir, and of course the sanctuary at the east end. We shall 
accordingly forget that we are dealing with a college chapel, and 
criticize the building as one more new church. 

As such, it is decidedly successful in reproducing the minster 
type within a single and unbroken hall. The minster, as we have 
had often to insist, presents in its full development the triple arrange- 
ment of arcade, triforium, and clerestory, and is most perfect when 
the roof is groined. At Keble Chapel the triple effect is given by 
a lofty wall arcading, a range of recessed panels above, and then 
the windows, which may be treated as, internally at all events, a 
clerestory, the east and west windows standing at the same 
height. ‘The wall arcading, with its frequent slender shafts and 
foliated heads of white stone, isa graceful feature in itself; and we 
regret that, out of regard to its vertical feeling, the architect 
had not forborne to employ his favourite decoration of longitudinal 
particoloured stripes of bricks and pattern-bearing stone. The 
motif of this is obviously to bring out the continuity of the wall 
lying behind the arcading, but the result is to jar against the 
vertical effect of the composition. Besides, why should we be 
reminded that the wall behind an internal arcading is continuous, 
when the intention of such a feature is to create a series of spaces 
each suitable for its independent treatment within the architec- 
tural framework ? The triforium-like panels are filled with a series 
of Scriptural pictures, presenting Old and New Testament events, 
in type and antitype executed by a process of mosaic which Mr. 
Butterfield has the credit of having worked out, its speciality 
being that, as it is made up of much larger tesserae than Venetian 
and other similar mosaics, so it is both more easy and cheaper 
to produce. The surface is somewhat rough, but this is, at the 
height at which it is here employed, not at all a detriment, while 
the general effect, where the picture does not catch the light, is 
curiously like that of tapestry. In fully recognizing the general 
effectiveness of this series of pictures, as well as the material value 
of the new process, we wish that more attention had been paid to 
the anatomical modelling of the tigures. These are days of criticism, 
and the less the eye is tempted to exercise that faculty the more 
cheerfully will the mind take in the teaching which such representa- 
tions are intended to convey. The lofty reredos of alabaster, with 
its white marble cross, is one of the most effective features of the 
building. The series of mosaic pictures is carried round the west 
and east ends, the central point to the east over the altar being a 
quatrefoil containing a large sitting figure of Our Lord in 
“ majesty.” ‘The general posture is stately, but the eflect is cer- 
tainly impaired both by the dull red of the dress and by the 
heavy yellow of the aureole behind. This was the point at 
which Mr. Buttertield might well have made an eclectic use of 
that gold mosaic which the modern Venetian masters have inherited 
from the older system, for an aureole in real glass-gold mosaic 
would have lighted up the whole east end, and given value by the 
contrast to the subdued tones of all the remaining subjects. The 
feature of the chapel which is least satisfactory is certainly the 
painted glass of the east window. ‘The defects of drawing which 
the heavy wooden figures exhibit are relieved by no harmonious 
sparkle of colour, for crude unbalanced patches of red and yellow 
arrest the eye, while the curiously alternated blues and yellows 
of the lowest portion are cruelly conspicuous. This is the more 
to be regretted as we have giass-painters from whose studios far 
different work would have proceeded. 

As we have indicated, the chapel soars outside with conspicuous 
boldness over the other college buildings. 1ts plan necessitated the 
gabled porch jutting out from the extreme western part of the 
south side, and the result of this is that a too sharp vertical line is 
produced when the elevation is seen at full face. A project- 
ing oriel or turret at the corner would have harmonized the over- 
abrupt juncture. 


SIGNOR ROSSI, 


“ AMLET O,” tragedy in six acts, by William Shakspeare, 

“tradotta e ridotta per la scena Italiana da C. Rusconi,” has 
been performed by Signor Rossi. It is perhaps of little matter 
whether the play is arranged in five acts or in six; but we may 
fairly find fault with whoever is responsible for the production of 
Signor Rusconi’s text and the English version printed side by side 
with it. The simple method of printing Shakspeare’s lines as 
if they were prose has been for the most part adopted; but 
here and there Shakspeare’s words are gm upon, and there 
occur startling discrepancies between the Italian and the English 
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text. For instance, “Io, si, e con me Marcello,” becomes “A 

iece of him, and Marcellus also”; and “ Era un uomo perfetto ” 
is rendered by “ He was a man take him for all inall”; the rest of 
the well-known passage is omitted. In other places the compiler 
of the book has shown a sudden and laudable desire to disregard 
Shakspeare in order to follow the Italian version exactly. Thus, 
in the ghost scene, “Shall I strike at it with my partisan?” 
becomes “ Debbo dargli sulla testa?” and appears again in the 
English text as “ Shall I knock him on the head?” to which 
Horatio replies, “ Yes, do.” We may also fairly object to having 
tradesmen’s advertisements thrust under our eyes at the end of 
each act. For such inconveniences as these, however, Signor 
Rossi is of course not responsible, and they cannot atiect his per- 
formance. 

Signor Rossi is an undoubtedly ingenious actor, and his inge- | 
nuity has been shown as much in the great difference between his 
first and second renderings of Hamlet as in anything else. On his 
first appearance he was suffering severely from a cold, and every 
allowance had to be made for the difficulties to which he was un- | 
willing to yield. But the extravagances which marked his first 
performance can hardly have been the effect of a cold; and we. 
may either suppose that they were toned down on the second oc- | 
casion in consequence of what was said about them in the press, | 
or that the actor is anxious to show himself capable of playing the | 
same character in different ways. It was said in Paris that Signor | 
Rossi gave out that he never knew, when he went on the scene, how | 
he was going to represent the character he played; and if this is | 
his method, any amount of variation in his performances is of | 
course to be expected. Whether the method is a good one or not 
is another question. Certain main features in both the first and 
the second performance of Signor Rossi as Hamlet were, however, 
necessarily the same. As far as one can judge of an actor's con- | 
ception of a character from what he does with it on the stage, | 
Signor Rossi seems to have settled very detinitely the question 
whether Hamlet were really mad or not, and represents him as a_ 
dangerous lunatic through a great part of the play. Again, on 
neither of Signor Rossi’s appearances was there much excuse to be 
found for Ophelia’s belief that Hamlet was the glass of fashion 
and the mould of form; there was not a trace either of a prince's 
dignity or a courtier’s grace, and there were but few indications of | 
a noble mind. On the other hand, it must be admitted that what 
the actor sets himself to do he does thoroughly ; and from his con- 
duct in the scene with his mother it was more easy to understand 
her alarm than it has been in the case of players of Hamlet who 
have retained more temperance in the midst of passion. Signor 
Rossi’s gesture has all the freedom which one expects from a dis- 
tinguished Italian actor; but it has +)2 great defect of monotony; | 
for the expression of great excitement he relies alternately upon | 
ruffling and pulling his hair, and upon striking an attitude with both | 
arms outstretched above his head. There is a want of variety also 
in his elocution, which in long speeches is apt to be decidedly tire- 
some; he counteracts its dulness by employing a device which seldom 
fails to command applause. This device, a sudden change from a | 
stilted to a familiar tone, and from a slow to a rapid utterance, | 


may on some occasions be employed with good effect; but by con- | 
stant use it degenerates intoa mere trick. Having said thus much 
of the general impression produced by Signor Rossi's method, we 
“= go on to consider his performance of Hamlet in more detail. 
is appearance in the first act, when, from the arrangement of 
the stage as well as from the importance of his character, he is the 
figure which at once attracts attention, is marked by an intense 
gloom, which nothing lightens or varies for a moment. His re- 
tion of Horatio, “ I know you are no truant,” is so profoundly 
melancholy that he seems to be mourning for his friend's indus- 
trious disposition, and even the excitement of hearing that his 
father’s ghost has appeared hardly makes a break in the monotony 
of his despair. When the Ghost appears to him, however, he dis- 
plays a deal of excitement ; so much that, when it has dis- 
ap , he falls flat on the ground and speaks part of the ensuing 
speech in that position. ‘Lhe words “ There’s ne’er a villain 
dwelling in all Denmark but he’s an arrant knave ” are not given 
in Signor Rossi's version, and “ You'll reveal it,” in answer to 
lioratio’s demand for the Ghost’s news, becomes merely “ Non 
posso.” Part of the address to the fellow in the cellarage is, how- 
ever, retained, and delivered with sutlicient wildness; but, oddly 
enough, it is to the Ghost, not to Horatio and Marcellus, that the 
command to shift the ground is addressed. The curtain falls upon 
Hamlet administering the oath of secresy to lus and 
Horatio. 
: In the scene of the second act with Polonius Signor Rossi shows | 
an appreciation of Hamlet's ironical humour, but he gives it a | 
strange element of savagery; and through this act there are , 
various departures from its ordinary business which appear un- | 
reasonable. Polonius’s “ Still harping on my daughter” is addressed 
to Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, and it is not of the player but of | 
Hamlet that the words “Look whether he has not turned his 
colour and has tears in ’s eyes” are spoken. The final soliloquy is 
delivered with considerable strength, but the appeal to the 
audience is far too obvious when the actor at “O—O—Vendetta ” 
comes down to the footlights and stands in his favourite posture 
with his arms spread out; and throughout the speech there is too 
much beating of the head and tearing of the hair. The scene with 
Ophelia is given, strangely enough, with a certain tameness, with 
the air of a man delivering a moral discourse rather than of one in 
reat excitement. This, however, is interrupted at “ Vostro padre’ 


in casa?” after which Signor Rossi flings open the door at the 


back through which he has seen Polonius, and cries, ly 
after his retreating figure, “ Let the doors be shut upon him.” 

Perhaps the greatest difference between Signor Rossi’s first and 
second performances has been observed in the play seene. On both 
occasions he kept up, in which there can be little doubt that he is 
right, a restless and excited demeanour; and on both occasions 
the actor's excessively tiresome habit of beginning and interrupting 
every one of his speeches with variously intonated exclamations of 
ah! and eh! was exhibited at its worst. On his first appearance, 
however, Signor Rossi — a very singular manner of —— 
ing his triumph after the King’s flight; he walked to the throne 
and sat down in it, kicking up both his legs in the airand clapping 
his hands wildly together. This action he judiciously omitted on 
his second appearance, when he also modified the remarkably 
hideous dress which he at first wore. Signor Rossi makes a 
departure which, whether wise or not, certainly attracts attention, 
from English traditions in the speech about the recorder, which 
he delivers without any appearance of excitement, handing the 
instrument back to Rosencrantz at the end of the speech with a 
subdued laugh. 

In the scene between Hamlet and his mother both Signor 
Rossi's best and worst qualities are brought out strongly. It is 
difficult to admire the brutality with which he drags her about 
the stage and tears the King’s miniature irom her to stamp on it 
with wild fury ; and one cannot but think the skill of gesture with 
which he imitates the birds and “ the famous ape,” in one of the 
speeches generally omitted, misplaced. On the other hand, the 
entreaty to his mother to repent was given with true feeling. In 
the graveyard scene Signor Rossi's discourse over the skull was 
marked by the same dulness and air of preaching which we have 
before observed, and there was a want of passion in the struggle 
with Laertes. The actor's performance in the last scene had, as 
far as execution went, a good deal of merit. The arrangement of 
the scene is curious. Before the fencing assault there are two 
speeches inserted, which we will give in the English version:— 

Horatio (to Hamlet). My lord, please do not. 

Hamer. My friend, honour compels me, but if I am betrayed none will 

enjoy my death. 
Thus Hamlet is evidently prepared for the treachery upon which 
he afterwards so loudly exclaims. When Laertes succeeds in 
touching Hamlet the prince disarms him and offers him his own 
foil. Then comes this dialogue :— 

Larrtes. Why, you give me your fvil. 

Yes. 

Larrres. | am lost. 


When Laertes has told Hamlet the story of the plot, the prince 
rushes on the King, and, shortening his hold on the foil, stabs him 
with a backhanded blow, after which he stands over him and 
compels him to drink what remains in the poisoned goblet. The 
meekness with which the King, who is not so disabled that he 
cannot stand up, submits to this is remarkable; perhaps he felt that, 
as he was wounded to death, it mattered little whether he drank 
the poison or not. Hamlet, having completed this business, 


| staggers to the throne and dies, prophesying the reign of Fortin- 


bras in a speech which, it may be observed, is omitted in the pub- 
lished version. 

We have said nothing of the other actors concerned with Signor 
Rossi in the performance of Hamlet, and beyond the fact that 
they knew their parts there is nothing to be said about them. It 
seems to us that Signor Rossi himself might do wisely to appear 
in some strong melodramatic part. He would undoubtedly make 


' his performances more acceptable if he would speak his words 


without the inarticulate cries which constantly disfigure 
utterance. 


THE RATIONALE OF MIRACLES. 


HE time ‘has evidently arrived when Christian apologists must 
review their position in regard to miracles. The revolution 
which has taken place within the last few years in the domain 
of physical science, if in some respects it makes the defence of 
miracles easier, renders at the same time a change of front 
absolutely inevitable. Some of the old arguments have become 
not only obsolete, but mischievous, and even those which are sound 
must be recast in order to bring them into harmony with the 
changed aspect which nature presents to the scientific eye in the 
light of recent discoveries, that cf evolution in particular. This has 
been enforced so strikingly in an article on miracles in the new 
number of the Church Quarterly Review, that we make no apology 
to our readers for calling attention to it. 

The first thing to be done in such a reviewas we have suggested 
is to disencumber the defence of miracles of arguments which are 
clearly untenable. And we will begin with one which the writer 
of the article, probably for want of space, dismisses in a short 
paragraph, and which can claim among its advocates some great 
names—among the rest that of Dr. Mozley; we mean the dis- 
tinction sought to be established between the miracles of Scripture 
and what are called ecclesiastical miracles. We have no objection 
at all to the rejection of any or all of the so-called ecclesiastical 
miracles on their merits. What we object to, as utterly in- 
admissible from a logical point of view and ruinous as a 
matter of tactics, is the setting up of an arbitrary line 
on one side of which miracles are freely accepted, on 
the other rigidly excluded. Dr. Mouzley, in his generally 
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clear and powerful argument for miracles, lays down a number 
of tests by which, as he thinks, the miracles of Scripture 
may be distinguished from all others. But when these tests are 
examined they prove to be quite illusory. Let us look at one or 
two of them. “ Wildness,” “puerile extravagance,” “ grotesque- 
ness and absurdity” mark, he thinks, the class of non-Scriptural 
miracles, This is certainly true of some, perhaps of most, of the eccle- 
siastical miracles; but it is by no means true ofall. On the other 
hand, these same tests supply the favourite objections of scepticism 

inst several of the miracles of the Bible; such as the speaking 
of the to Eve, and of the ass to Balaam ; the transformation 
of the rod of Moses into a serpent, which devoured the transformed 
rods of the magicians and then returned to its former shape; the 
destruction of the children which mocked Elisha; and the resur- 
rection of a corpse which had afterwards accidentally touched his 
lifeless bones. It is clear, therefore, that what looks like extrava- 
gance and absurdity cannot be admitted as a valid test, since it 
proves too much. Dr. Mozley, indeed, endeavours to get rid of 
this objection by contrasting “ the quantity and the proportion” of 
“ miracles of an eccentric type” recorded in ecclesiastical history 
with those of the same class recorded in the Bible. Butis not this 
to forget the fact that the Bible miracles are merely an inspired 
selection out of a large mass of alleged miracles? Not to dwell on 
the miracles of the A hal Gospels, the author of the Fourth 
Gospel states explicitly that the miracles recorded by himself are 
but a fractional of those which he had witnessed. On the 
other hand, a ion might easily be made of post-apostolic 
miracles which would answer all Dr. Mozley’s tests. It would be 
difficult, for example, to summon a witness more competent in every 
way to — satisfactory evidence as to any matter which fell 
within range of his own experience than St. Augustine of 
Hippo. Now St. Augustine bears witness to the reality of several 
miracles which were alleged to have occurred in his neighbourhood 
during his lifetime ; and he declares, in particular, that he beheld 
one of those miracles with his own eyes. Ambrose, Irenzeus, and 
other great names bear similar testimony; and, if we emg 
reject their evidence merely because it comes into collision wit 
some arbitrary assumption of our own, we shall find it rather 
difficult, as the writer of the article in the Church Quarterly 
Review reminds us, to make any effective answer to the professed 
sceptic when he proposes to “ carry the principle a little further, 
a deal in like manner with St. Paul.” We repeat that we are 
not at present pees pees on the character or credibility of 
any of the ecclesiastical miracles; we are only pointing out the 
unreasonableness and the danger of rejecting them in the lump, not 
on their merits, but in obedience to a canon of criticism which 
will not bear investigation. The anonymous author of Super- 
natural Religion and several other writers of repute have aimed at the 
miracles of the Bible, and with considerable effect, the arguments 
usually advanced against ecclesiastical miracles ; a fact which illus- 
trates the proverbial danger of playing with edged tools. It is 
better to admit frankly and at once the impossibility of laying down 
any criteria which s include all the Biblical miracles and ex- 
clude all the ecclesiastical. 

One of the most perplexing objections against miracles is the 
difficulty of distinguishing those which are of Divine origin from 
those which are the result of Satanic agency. Scripture admits 
the reality of the latter class as distinctly as that of the former, 
and it is therefore with considerable plausibility that the assailant 
of the doctrine of miracles urges the impossibility of accepting 
miraculous phenomena, granting their existence, as evidence 
of Divine intervention. May they not point, on the contrary, 
it is asked, to the intervention of an evil spirit? The writer 
of the article in the Church Quarterly admits that the author 
of Supernatural Religion “has here hit upon a weak point 
in our modern theology, and with great ingenuity has driven his 
attack home.” The fact is that Calvinism has largely distorted, 
wherever it has prevailed, the features of the Christian faith, and 
among these distortions is its polemical use of the argument from 
miracles, In the Calvinistic system Christianity is narrowed down 
to the deliverance of a revelation from God to man. This He is 
supposed to have done some eighteen centuries ago; the Bible 
contains that revelation, and human redemption consists in the 
subjective apprehension and aprgietion by man of the truths 
contained in the inspired volume. The sole raison d'étye of miracles, 
therefore, is to attest the Divine origin of the revelation, and, having 
fulfilled this function, they naturally ceased with the close of the 
canonof Scripture. TheCalvinist hasthusan obvious reason forreject- 
ing all post-apostolic miracles; but the result has been to throw on 
the doctrine of miracles a burden which that doctrine was never 
intended, and which it is in fact incompetent, to support. Miracles 
are thus isolated not only from all other acts of Divine Providence 
in nature, but even from the laws and rules of Divine action in the 
sphere of grace. They are in contradiction not merely to the 
course of nature, but quite as much to the course of the Divine 
action generally. This is the first distortion of the miracle by Cal- 
vinism ; and the second consists in wrenching it from its true 
meaning and import. Its existence and significance are strictly 
limited to its evidential value. Unless it can be shown to be the 
Divine certificate of some revealed doctrine, a miracle is on Cal- 
vinistic principles simply incredible. 

Of course the writer of the article in the Church Quarterly 
Review does not deny that miracles form, and were intended to 
form, an important element in the mass of evidence on which 
Christianity rests. What he does deny is that evidence is their 
primary purpose and chief end. The Resurrecticn of our Lord, 


for example, is one of the great arguments for the truth of his 


religion, and has constantly been ap to as such by Christian 
apologists from St. Paul down Yet the eel of 
our Lord’s resurrection was not to furnish credenti or the 


truth of his mission, but to regenerate humanity—a work in 
which his resurrection from thedead was a link. The truth, 
however, is that, as the writer of the article has well expressed it, 
“we must look at revelation, not as a system of doctrines contained 
in an inspired book, but as a series of complex historical facts.” 
“ Christianity is a very complex historical fact, with a vast multi- 
plicity of aspects”; and what we have to do therefore in sifting 
the evidence of its origin is to view it as a whole and sum up the 
general impression. If that impression shows that, regarded as an 
organized institution, it is on the whole, from first to last, on the 
side of whatever conduces to the honour of God and the happiness 
of man, then it is evident that it is from God, and it follows of 
course that its miracles must be from God also. This gets rid of 
the objection against miracles from the assumed impossibility of 
differentiating Divine miracles from those wrought by the agency 
of evil spirits. “It is not as attesting a mes that a miracle 
chas evidential value, but merely as one out of many elements in a 
complex historical fact.” Our Lord, indeed, once or twice ap- 
— to his miracles as evidencing the divinity of his mission ; 

ut it is remarkable that he invariably refused to work a miracle to 
convince his adversaries, and this when he was samen invited 
todoso. Nay, more, in the story of Dives and Lazarus he lays 
it down as a kind of theological axiom that miracles are of them- 
selves insufficient to establish the reality of a spiritual world. 
“Tf they hear not Moses and the Prophets, neither will they be 
persuaded though one rose from the dead.” Miracles are thus seen 
to be only one element in the vast mass of proof which guarantees 
the Divine origin of Christianity, and Christianity is so completely 
opposed to the Devil’s work that it would be irrational to suppose 
that Christian miracles could be the result of Satanic agency. 
This is, in fact, our Lord’s own answer to a similar objection, when 
he pointed out the absurdity of supposing that the Devil would 
pa miracles in favour of a system which was manifestly hostile 
to him. 

But, if we are to reject their evidential character as the differentia 
of miracles, where shall we look for their characteristic mark? A 
miracle has been variously defined as “ an infraction of the laws of 
nature,” “ an event contrary to the order of nature,” “a suspension 
of the laws of nature,” and the like. The writer of the article 
rejects all such definitions as untenable alike on theological and 
scientific grounds. Miracles can never be either a violation or 
suspension of any of the laws of nature. On the contrary, a 
miracle must of necessity postulate the order of nature as its 
correlate. Our Lord’s walking on the sea implied the co-existence 
of the law of gravitation, for “ gravity is an essential condition to 
the possibility of walking.” The uninterrupted course of natural 
laws is, in iact, the physical basis on which the doctrine of 
miracles rests. But when we speak of “the order of nature,” we 
must remember that the phrase has a history, and connotes two 
opposite schools of thought—that of the @ priori philosophy 
and that of the Sense philosophy. According to the former, 
“ Jaws of nature ” mean “ those ultimate principles of human reason 
to which all the phenomena of nature are in the end reducible.” 
The truths of arithmetic and geometry are instances in point. That 
the angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles, or that 
two straight lines running parallel can never inclose a space, 
are truths of which, when they are once on eg by the mind, 
the contradictory is simply inconceivable. Mr. J. S. Mill, indeed, 
actually denied this, and boldly affirmed the possibility of a world 
where two and two might make tive—though perhaps this is only 
a quibble, or bad pun, on the ambiguous import of the word 
“make ”—and where two parallel straight lines might enclose a 
space. The question, however, is not whether a world might 
exist in which the inhabitants might think that two and two 
make five—for some of the inmates of our lunatic asylums are 
possibly of the same opinion—but whether the sane inhabitants of 
this planet, constituted as they now are, can conceive the possi- 
bility of such a thing? We confidently affirm that they cannot. 
In the view of the @ priori philosophy therefore the suspension 
of a Jaw of nature would be equivalent to the suspension of human 
intelligence. 

According to the Sense philosophy, on the other hand, of 
which Mr. Mill was a distinguished advocate, there is no such 
thing as a necessary sequence in the order of nature. It is all a 
matter of experience, and our expectation that natural phenomena 
will pursue their orderly course as heretofore is not a conclusion 
of the reason at all, but of the imagination only. Dr. Mozley 
stormed this position in one of the most brilliant of his Bampton 
Lectures, and turned the ents of the Sense philosophy school 
against itself with crushing effect. But so unmetaphysical and 
illogical are some of the most eminent of the impugners of 
miracles—Professor Tyndall, for example—that they glide back- 
ward and forward, according to the exigencies of their argument, 
between the @ priort philosophy and the Sense philosophy, in utter 
unconsciousness that the two are mutually destructive. 

If, then, the usual detinitions of a miracle are mi or in- 
adequate, what shall we offer by way of substitute? To con- 
stitute a miracle, it is plain that we must fix upon some differentia 
which separates it from the product of purely natural forces. 
Now, what is the essential characteristic of the products of natural 
forces? It is that they go straight to their mark with blind and 
brutal obstinacy, regardless of persons and reckless of consequences, 
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Such is the token of a physical law ; it is mere power, and knows 
nothing of purpose. t man can impress his purpose on physical 
laws, and make them subservient to his will. If, therefore, we 
find in any given case that outside the sphere of man’s activity the 
blind forces of nature are evidently controlled and directed towards 
some special end, it is reasonable to conclude that they are obeying 
the dictates of an intelligence higher than man’s. This leads the 
writer of the article to a definition of miracle as an “event im- 
pressed with a visible purpose lying outside the sphere of man’s 
activity.” It follows accordingly that it is not superhuman power 
simply, but superhuman power “ radiant with a Divine purpose,” 
which constitutes the differentia of a miracle. The stilling of the 
storm on the Lake of Galilee might in itself have been a natural 
event. What denoted the miracle was the calm immediately 
following on the command to the wind to be still. 

The fact is that the doctrine of evolution has not only made it 
incumbent on the upholders of miracles to reconsider their argu- 
ments ; it has also undermined the ordinary arguments of scepticism. 
The doctrine of evolution implies that the Creator of the Universe is 
energetically present through all the operations of nature. “ For,” 
to quote again the writer of the article in the Church Quarterly, “ac- 
cording to evolution,nature has no permanent mechanical constitution, 
confining it within certain limits. It is rather conceived asa series of 
progressive events or individuations in time. Now, if we consider 
that the series of events which make up the succession of nature 
in time is and must be a history, that is, a contingent series, 
the impossibility of throwing back design under evolution is mani- 
fest.” In other words, if this world were a machine set going for 
a certain time, the result would be constant and invariable etfects 
following from constant mechanical causes. But evolution has to 
do with living forms, and these, according to that doctrine, are 
——e variable. Granting that protoplasm is chemically the 
same in the germ-cell of a man and of a fish, this only makes it all 
the more certain that a presiding mind directs and shapes the very 
different results. But if we admit that a Supreme Mind is behind 
the framework of nature directing and controlling its forces, we 
shall ize that a miracle is only an instance of the same 
control charged with a more manifest purpose. The will of God 
acting on brute matter and compelling its obedience is not different 
in kind from the will of man energizing through the material or- 
ganism of the body; and the one is no more than the other a 
violation or suspension of physical law. If the process by which 
the loaves were multiplied or Lazarus restored to life were laid 
bare, a man of science would probably be able to analyse and ex- 
plain it as easily as he now explains the processes which are daily 
going on in the laboratory of nature. 

e cannot afford space to pursue the argument further. Those 
who may wish to do so will find matter for fruitful reflection in 
the article which we have been considering; and meanwhile we 
trust that the writer of the article will develop his argument, for 
it supplies premisses for a volume. 


A MILLIONAIRE FUNERAL, 
by recent years there has been a marked disposition in this 


country to curtail as far as possible the decorative pomp and | 


ceremony which have become associated with funerals ; but in the 
United States the opposite tendency seems to prevail. The New 
York papers are full of what are called “ the final tributes to the 
earthly remains of the Great Merchant,” and the arrangements of 
the funeral are of course described in language of becoming 
magnificence. The Great Merchant, it is needless to say, is Mr. 
Stewart, late dry-goods warehouseman of New York. He is 
reputed to have left twenty millions of dollars, and such a dazzling 
accumulation has naturally attracted abundant worshippers. No 


doubt most of those who thus bow down before the golden calf | 


are inspired by a more or less conscious hope that somehow or 


other they may attain to a share of similar greatness; but there is | 


also a sense in which the awe and admiration of the multi- 
tude for mere wealth is perfectly disinterested. There is some- 
thing in the idea of a vast heap of money which excites minds 
otherwise dull and stagnant. There are potentialities about 
immense wealth which stimulate the imagination, and in any case 


it is felt that the general circle of humanity is ennobled by | 


having a tremendously rich man in the family, even though no 
legacies are expected. There is a reflected enjoyment and elation 
in thinking that one man at least has this command of money, and 
in allowing the imagination, as it were, to handle the coin. The 
school of philosophers who are always preaching about the great- 
ness of common things will now be delighted to tind a dry 
goods business surrounded by a halo of romance. 

As far as we can gather, Mr. Stewart seems to have been 
@ very respectable man, who made his money by his steady 
business habits and devotion to his shop. We can readily believe 
that, in so far as greatness can be associated with a dry goods 
store, Mr. Stewart was a great man of his kind. But it is evident 
that, in the popular view of the matter, his greatness consisted in 
his fortune rather than in his personal character; and in all proba- 
bility, if he had been less opulent, he would never have been heard 


of beyond the — of his customers. At the same time, there is 
no doubt a great deal of the dry goods element up and down the 


world, and it is only natural that it should make the most of itself. 
This has been done at New York by giving Mr. Stewart a public 
funeral, for a touching and picturesque account of which we are 


indebted to the New York Herald. “It is probable,” we are told, 
“that no private citizen of New York ever before had paid him at 
his funeral such a spontaneous tribute to his memory as was 
yesterday displayed by the people of the metropolis to the remains 
of Alexander T Stewart.” Before the funeral the body lay in 
state in the “marble palace” of which Mr. Stewart had 
formerly been the proprietor. “The dead merchant,” we 
read, “was attired in a simple walking-dress suit, much 
like what he was wont to wear in life, consisting of a 
black frock coat, a vest cut low, with black doe-skin 


trousers, a white evening tie, the shirt-bosom bearing three 
plain pearl buttons on its snowy surface.” A touch of art 
was, however, added to the embellishnicut of the corpse. “The 


face of the deceased looked very natural, having a slight pink 
tinge.” And so poor Mr. Stewart, with his white tie and dress 
shirt, and looking all the more ghastly for the dab of rouge, was 
— to public view. The coffin was of course not an ordinary 
coffin, but one of the new patent “ preservers” which have 
supplemented the ordinary ice coffins. Perhaps, however, we ought 
to apologize for using such a term as coffin. It appears that this 
word is considered on the other side of the Atlantic too prosaic 
and vulgar a term to be used on grand occasions, and a coffin is- 
therefore called a “casket.” In the present instance, the casket 
gee to have been of the most gorgeous description. It was of 
oak, completely covered with the finest black Lyons velvet, and 
trimmed with the heaviest gold fringe bullion and gold tassels. 
The interior was lined with white tufted satin, trimmed with white 
silk, and the lid was lined with white satin in the form of 
“gathered sun rays,” these rays being richly studded with gold. 
The pillow was also of satin, and the handles of plated gold; the- 
screws were all gold, and the knobs were of silver washed with gold. 
Altogether, the arrangements seem to have been such as must have 
been highly refreshing to the mind of a successful linendraper. 
The casket was placed on “a massive, oblong mound of flowers. 
three feet high, covered with moss, in which white roses and 
japonicas were thickly studded”; and the reporter assures us that 
** those who have not seen the interior of this vast and noble hall can 
form no idea of its palatial magnificence,” but “ briefly it may be 
said that the surroundings were a fit setting for the casket and the 
banked masses of gorgeous and odorous flowers.” At the head of 
the bier stood a floral cross over six feet in height, surmounted by 
a crown of violets, and “surrounding the casket were broken 
columns, harps, and anchors.” An immense crowd surrounded the 
house, and for several hours “there streamed around the casket 
representatives of every profession and social rank in the metro- 
polis, among whom were notabilities and celebrities of fashion, 
mercantile life, art, science, and wealth.” ‘“ Hundreds of ladies 
who had received invitations came too late, and were forced to re- 
main outside of the mansion.” After the friends of the family and 
those especially invited had taken a last look at the deceased, the 
clerks of the store, two by two, marched past the casket, followed 
by five hundred women and girls employed by the firm. Of the 
hearse we learn only that it was a very handsome one, and 
of course bran new. The church in which the service was 
read was also decorated with tlowers and foliage, and, when 
the procession moved into the churchyard, “ the casket, held 
high in the air, with its golden handles and bullion fringes 
glittering in the open day, formed a focus to which every eye was 
turned.” The widow of the deceased naturally enjoyed a good 
deal of the reporter's attention. At first, ‘broken with grief, 
she sat in an upper salon”; then Judge Hilton was seen escorting 
her “ bowed tigure ” from the house; and it is thought necessary 
to state that in the churchyard Mrs, Stewart “seemed deeply 
moved.” And so an admiring public paid its tribute of respect 
to “ the greatest business man the country has ever seen.” 

Mr. Stewart's peculiar position might perhaps account for 
any exceptional display at his funeral; but it would appear 
that the system of exhibiting dead bodies to a curious mob 
tends to encourage a taste for fantastic ceremonial. On the same 
day that Stewart was buried there was another remarkable 
funeral in New York, which at any other time would probably 
have attracted more attention. Mrs. Roxcellanah H. Keyser was 
the inmate of a fine “ brown house” in East Fifty-Seventh Street, 
and was reported to be worth much money. Tradition said 


| that her husband—for she was a widow—had been buried in 


his wedding-garments, and attended to his grave by seventy 
carriages; and Mrs. Keyser had decided to be similarly 
honoured. Accordingly, she had a hearse and six black horses, 


“the vehicle of death being as handsome as any in the city, 


and the horses elegantly caparisoned with velvet and rich trap- 


| pings”; and behind came four four-horse carriages, and seventy-two 


two-horse carriages, so that Mrs. Keyser decidedly had an advan- 
tage over her husband. The body was laid out in state in the 
deceased's house, where the religious service was performed. 
“The casket was of oak, with a gold plate and gold-mounted silver 
handles,” covered with a black velvet pall trimmed with heavy 
bullion fringe and tassels. The casket and fittings, however, seem 
to have been quite thrown into the shade by the deceased lady 
herself, who, we are told, “ was robed in a very rich white satin bridal 
costume, trailed along which were wreaths of fragrant flowers.” 
“ The casket itself was lined with white satin, and floral emblems 
were scattered in profusion about the place where the remains were 
laid.” A cross of tlowers seven feet high stood at one end of the 
coffin, and “‘ there were also anchors and a lyre.” It is said that 
several hundreds of “ well-dressed people” availed themselves of 
the opportunity of amusing themselves with this pretty sight. 
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When the privileged visitors had passed through the room where 
the body lay, the mob outside thrust aside the barricades and 
swarmed into the house. The cost of the display is estimated at 
8,000 dollars, the casket alone costing nearly 2,000 dollars, and 
the flowers being equal to “a fortune for a poor family.” On the 
whole, this affair seems to have gone a little beyond the taste of 
New York, for the Herald remarks that “the scene somehow 
seemed robbed of solemnity, and appeared more like a mariage 
than a funeral.” As far as we are aware, there ure as yet no indi- 
cations of a similar mania among ourselves ; indeed the symptoms 
are rast rather the other way; but, considering the pas- 
sion for iY lic display and excitement which has been so strikingly 
displayed in recent years, it is hard to say how far the gratification 
of vulgar ostentation may ultimately be carried. 

We gather that, though the contemplation of Mr. Stewart's 
prodigious fortune has excited great enthusiasm among his fellow- 
citizens, his will has caused some disappointment. In this docu- 
ment, says the New York Herald, Mr. Stewart “appears in the 
light of one who hesitated till the opportunity was gone.” “ He 
dreamed over magnificent schemes for the benefit of the city— 
public charities doubtless of a very practical nature—but he could 
not decide, and life passed away ere he could determine how to act, 
or to decide which of the many schemes was most to his satis- 
faction”; and now “all that grand opportunity, all the luxury of 
doing good on a scale not often offered, is bequeathed to the 
millionaire’s wife as a holy duty, with his whole fortune as the 
means to carry out his wishes.” We have here, perhaps, the 
moral of these great fortunes. A vast accumulation of money is 
cherished for its own sake, as a monument of success and power. 
The possessor prefers to brood in imagination over the possibilities 
which are brought within his reach by his command cf almost 
boundless wealth rather than sink it in doubtful experiments. A 

t fortune is great only when intact ; when spent it changes its 
character, for it is tied down to ig gn uses. It remains to be 
seen whether Mrs. Stewart and her trustee, Judge Hilton, will 
have the courage to disperse the great accumulation which has 
been left at their disposal. 


THE BIBLE-EARTH. 


WHEN we spoke casually last week of people who believed 
the earth to be flat, and the sun to be rather near it, we 
had remembrances of stories which we had read in the papers and 
of communications with which we had been once or twice favoured 
ourselves; but we had no notion that their authors formed an 
organized sect, or that they could aspire to be represented, like 
other organized sects, in the periodical press, But so it is. 
The astronomers, and the unlearned who humbly accept the teach- 
ing of the astronomers, have no longer to meet single or scattered 
adversaries in single combats or skirmishes; they have to meet 
face to face with the orderly phalanx of the “ Bible-Earth ue 
of Christians.” As yet indeed we know only the chief and captain ; 
we have not had the privilege of hearing anything of the rank 
and file. Buta league in its own nature implies members; “ tres 
faciunt collegium.” We cannot conceive a league of one person 
only, any more than we can answer the ancient question, “‘ How 
shall he marry without e’er a wife?” We have indeed heard of a 
person of unusually careful garb and stately gait being described as 
“a procession of one”; but there is nothing in the etymology of the 
word procession which implies plurality, while a league, a binding 
together, implies more than one thing capable of being so bound. We 
assume then that the Bible-Earth League of Christians does not con- 
sist only of Ferdinand FitzGerald, Esq., for many years editor of the 
African Times, and who now is, or wishes to become, editor of a 
monthly periodical called the Bible-Earth. We remember, indeed,the 
letters which used to appear in the Atheneum with the signature 
of Hermann Heinfetter, which were addressed “ to the Members of 
the Anglo-Biblical Institute,” and began “ Dear Brother Members.” 
We believe that the Anglo-Biblical Institute and its members 
existed only in the imagination of their correspondent. We should 
be glad to believe that it was otherwise, as we should like 
to see some genuine Anglo-Biblicals in the flesh; they would, 
one would think, altogether distance Anglo-Saxons and Anglo- 
Normans. But Mr. Ferdinand FitzGerald seems to be much 
more a man of the world—not, of course, of any world that 
round, but of his own flat world—than Mr. Heinfetter. 

r. Heinfetter must have spent a great deal of money on the 
letters which appeared as advertisements. Mr. FitzGerald is very 
eager to prove the earth to be flat, and to save immortal souls 
by so proving it; but he is by no means eager to prove it at his 
own cost. The fifteen years’ editor of the African Times has 
doubtless seen much more of men and things, and has generally 
better learned what is what, than the solitary dreamer of the 
Anglo-Biblical Institute. He at least knows that “the work of 
surveys, and obtaining other incontrovertible proof that the earth 


is not a mee ee globe, will be necessarily expensive, and 
e 


can only be a liberal contributions of Christians.” 
Moreover there is worldly wisdom in the rule that the six 
shillings per annum which might entitle us to receive 


the Bible-Earth monthly shall “payable in advance.” 
And more worldly wisdom still, though not exactly the 
= of a martyr, is shown in this stipulation :— 

very contributor to the League and subscriber to the journal will 
be deemed to be a member of the League, but no name of a sub- 


scriber will be published without his or her consent until after the 
truth of a plane, motionless earth has been so fully established 
that no ridicule can any longer attach to a belief in it.” Mr. 
FitzGereld, whose soul burns within him, and who is in agony 
for immortal souls, must deem the flatness of the earth to a 
principle as worthy to suffer for or to fight for as any principle set 
| torth } the first preachers of Christianity or of Islam. But if the 
first preachers of Christianity or of Islam had promised their con- 
| verts to keep their names hidden till the truth of the new creed 
was so firmly established that no ridicule could attach to its pro- 
fessors, we hardly think that either faith would have made the 
way in the world which it did make. But then, though Chris- 
tianity and Islam were propagated in widely different ways, 
neither of them was propagated by means of subscriptions and 
Post-Office orders. 

We assume then that the Bible-Earth League of Christians 
really exists, and does not consist solely of Mr. Ferdinand Fitz- 
Gerald. We all know that the wildest doctrine is sure to gain some 
supporters and to draw forth some contributions in money. Other- 
wise we might be astounded at the news that there is any orga- 
nized body of people, even the two orthree gathered together who 
are needful to make either a college or a league, who can band 
themselves together to prove that the earth is flat and that a sun 
much smaller than the earth goes round it at a distance of about 
_ four thousand miles. Save that we have long left off being astounded 
| at anything, we should certainly be astounded at this; but we 

must do Mr. FitzGerald the justice to say that he is not, like 
' enthusiasts of less worldly experience, at all estounded at people 
| being astounded at him. It is, in truth, exactly what he expects. 
_ He expects to meet with ridicule and vituperation, and he is quite 
| prepared to bear them in his own person; it is only his subscribers 
whom he wishes to shield from them till the expensive surveys 
| made at their cost shall have made the flatness of the earth and 
| the nearness of the sun so certain that nobody would be any a 
{laughed at for believing in them. Mr. FitzGerald, in his 
| agony for immortal souls, is fearless of ridicule, even the “ ridicule 
_ which all-confident human science and educational prejudice will 
| direct against him.” But he has made up his mind not to return 
any such treatment in kind. As “abuse is not argument, nor does 
it strengthen argument,” he will take care that the Bible-Earth 
shall not be open to any objections on this score. ‘ Anythin 
having the character of vituperation or abuse will not be allow 
in the columns of the Btble-Earth.” Its “columns will be 
ually open to the defenders of Newtonian astronomy, to disprove, 
tf they can, the supposed facts adduced therein in support of a 
plane, motionless earth, and the deductions and inferences that 
may be made from them.” But “the controversy must be car- 
ried on in its columns with that mutual respect to which all 
sincere belief is entitled.” Mr. FitzGerald, in short, will not do 
like those sinners the Newtonian astronomers. As yet “ Newtonian 
astronomy so entirely monopolizes the field of daily and weekl. 
journalism and other periodical literature, that supposed proo 
and arguments against it and its conclusions appeal in vain for in- 
sertion, and meet with ridicule and contempt.” The Bible-Earth 
will not be like these unfair specimens of periodical literature. 
There a fair field will be open; the appeals of an Adams or a Le 
Verrier for insertion in the Bzble-Zarth will not be in vain, nor 
will their sup osed proofs and arguments be met with ridicule and 
contempt. ‘There is something charming in this, and something 
specially charming in the words which we have put in italics. 
Mr. FitzGerald clearly believes that there will be a controversy. 
He expects that Newtonian astronomers will take the trouble to 
write answers to the Bible-Earth, and will even send those answers 
for insertion in the Bible-Earth itself. And so many and various 
are the weaknesses of human nature that it is quite possible that 
some one knowing enough of astronomy to confute Mr. FitzGerald 
and the whole Bible-Earth League of Christians, how many soever 
they be, may be unwise enough to enter into the lists with the 
league on its own earth. They will be allowed to disprove, “if they 
can,” the arguments of the Brble-Earth itself. The condescending 
qualification was hardly needed. We may be quite certain that no 
astronomer will be able to confute the arguments of the Bible-Earth 
in its own columns—that is to say, no one will ever be held by the 
Bible-Earth League of Christians to have confuted them. People 
of this kind never are confuted ; for, if they were capable of being 
confuted, that is, capable of understanding the force of an argu- 
ment, they would not be people of this kind. The astronomer 
who should dispute with Mr. FitzGerald may very likely be treated 
quite civilly, without any vituperation or abuse; but he will be 
treated with the lofty condescension which a man who under- 
stands anything commonly meets with from those who do not 
understand it, but fancy that they do. To try to prove the truth 
of “ the conclusions of Newtonian astronomy” in a journal whose 
“object and aim will be to disprove” them would be like trying 
to make the Pope doubt of his own infallibility, or to make Mr, 
— think differently about the date of Stonehenge. 
ere is certainly a sense in which, as Mr. FitzGerald says, all 
sincere belief is entitled to mutual respect, and Mr. FitzGerald clearly 
has a very sincere belief, not only that the earth is flat, but that the 
belief that it is otherwise is dangerous to immortal souls. He 
stands forth like an old prophet (he compares himself to Elijah 
on Mount Carmel), and asks, “ Who is on the Lord's side?” and 
declares that the “ first great effort on the Lord’s side ” must be to 
prove that this earth is nota globe. All this is clearly sincere, 


and therefore, in a sense, entitled to respect. And yet 
neither wonder at nor condemn the contempt and ridicule—we say 
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nothing of the vituperation and abuse—of which Mr. FitzGerald 
complains. Contempt and ridicule really are the only ways of 
treating attempts to call again in question things which have been 
settled for some ages by the common consent of all who are quali- 
fied to judge. It is no use arguing, because those who start such 
questions are beyond the reach of ent. It is very hard not 
to treat them with ridicule, because the extreme grotesqueness of 
their notions—a grotesqueness which their manifest sincerity only 
makes more grotesque still—makes it hard indeed not to laugh. 
But even if we abstain from active ridicule—that is, from laugh- 
ing—we cannot abstain from contempt—at least, from that silent 
contempt which is sometimes the hardest of all to bear by the per- 
son contemned. 

We will therefore not argue against Mr. FitzGerald and his 
Bible-Earth League. It is really answer enough that many of 
the most devout and holy men that ever lived have not found a 
belief in the Newtonian astronomy in any way inconsistent 
with a belief in those Scriptures which, according to Mr. 
FitzGerald, the Newtonian theory upsets. We will leave him 
to the astronomers and divines, if either class should think 
it worth while to deal with him, either in the columns of his 
own Bible-Liurth or elsewhere. We are concerned with him 
only as a first-rate example of the state of mind of which 
we spoke casually last week. As Mr. FitzGerald’s craze is astro- 
nomieal, he will most likely make few converts, and will be for- 

tten after at mosta passing laugh from scientitic men. But 
if his craze had been historical or philological, he might have 
put forth notions quite as absurd as the notion that the earth is 
flat, and many people would not have been in the least able to see 
that they were absurd. If any scholar had tried to confute 
him, we should have heard of “ controversies” and “ differences 
of opinion.” On one point however historical study may feel 
some slight sympathy for Mr. FitzGerald. He complains 
“that in the revised Lectionary of the Church of England 
the miracle recorded in Joshua of the sun standing upon Gibeon 
and the moon in the valley of Ajalon was to be excluded in 
homage to modern science.” There is another side to the ex- 
clusion, which perhaps neither Mr. FitzGerald nor those who 
excluded it ever thought of. The same lesson which contained 
the standing siill of the sun and moon contained also the narrative 
of the taking of city after city, of the five kings taking shelter in a 
cave, of the triumphant Hebrews setting their feet on their necks. 
The whole thing read so like the account of a campaign of “lle 
or Ceawlin that the hearer was sometimes tempted to remember 
that he was an Englishman, and to think that Gloucester and 
Cirencester would sound quite as naturalas Makkedah and Libnah. 
It is just possible that the exclusion may be meant to cut 
off all chance of wandering thoughts, especially in so ungodly and 
bloodthirsty a direction, There was the precedent of Ulfilas 
leaving out the Books of Kings, lest they should make the Goths 
yet fonder of fighting than they were before. So, while at first sight 
we might be disposed to join, on a different ground, in Mr. Fitz- 
Gerald’s moan on the First Sunday after Trinity, we are willing 
to acquiesce in the exclusion as perhaps being well ordered from 
another point of view. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


I. 

lx has been prophesied that the present Exhibition would prove 

to be of exceptional quality. This is at once true and un- 
true. It is true that there are at least half-a-dozen pictures which, 
either by their size or by their merit, will render this collection 
conspicuous in the annals of the Academy. Here and there long- 
known artists are found to have surpassed themselves; we also 
discover some comparatively obscure men starting at a bound from 
a state of promise to an assured success. But such cases are ex- 
ceptional, almost of necessity ; and the exhibitors being, for the 
most part, year by year the same, the law of averages must bring 
out pretty much the same results. Therefore it is not true that the 
present Exhibition is, as a whole, greatly better than its immediate 
predecessors; yet, at all events, an improvement is seen on last 
year. But each recurrent season shows a certain ebb and flow in 
the tide of art; some men rise, others fall, and art itself changes 
in its currents. For many years the arts have stuck fatally fast 
on the dry, hard rock of realism ; but we shall have the pleasure 
hereafter of pointing to certain pictures which show that imagi- 
nation can soar as well as sink, and that, in the words of Lord 
Bacon, the use of art “ hath been and is to give some shadow of 
satisfaction to the mind of man in those points wherein the nature 
of things doth deny it.” 

The number of pictorial works hung this year is 1,346. This is 
slightly below the — of five years. year the number 
was 110 under the of this, and in 1870 it sank 300 below. 
The highest figure—namely, 1,433—was reached in 1874, but the 
effect was not generally satisfactory. The conclusion is that on the 

t occasion the happy mean has been struck. The hangers have 

Messrs. Hart, ore, and Leighton; Mr. Woolner has 
arranged the —o They have acquitted themselves of their 
onerous duties fairly well. But the hanging of pictures is 
often an affair of the ter, inasmuch as a picture cannot be 
— where it will not fit. Moreover, personal interests must 
ently ay over pictorial considerations. And hence the 


of the old masters can always be made more artistic than 


that of the living. On the present occasion little more has been 
attempted than symmetry as to size, and contrast in light and shade, 
As for colour, it is often so bad as to look almost equally disagree- 
able wherever it may be hung. 

In this introductory notice we will invite the reader to join us 
in a leisurely walk through the galleries in order to take a 
general view of the Exhibition, marking by the way its salient 
points. Let us begin with Gallery I—which is not so striking 
as it is sometimes. The eye is naturally first attracted to 
the highest light. “An Intruder on the Bedouin’s Pasture” 
(14), is in Mr. Goodall’s latest style, wherein he is content 
to sacrifice form and firmness to sentiment and sunshine. Mr. 
Small, whose picture was much talked of before it reached 
the Academy, has been somewhat hardly used as a foil in favour of 
Mr. Goodall. “The Wreck” (13), is a dark, vigorous composi- 
tion, vehement in dramatic action. Other excellent pictures in 
this room belong to a like school of naturalism and realism, such 
as “A Lancashire Gang” (46), by Mr. R. W. Macbeth, and 
“Saturday Night” (62), by Mr. Barnard. The latter verges on 
vulgarity. Gallery II. presents in full view, at the centre of the 
furthest wall, perhaps the most vigorous and truthful landscape 
ever painted by Mr. Millais, and that is sayinga great deal. “ Over 
the Hills and Far Away ” (106) is a foreground study of green 
rushes growing amid silver waters; beyond rises a russet heath, 
and further still the blue hills mount into the sky. The exhibi- 
tion has some remarkably fine studies of nature ; but we incline to 
think that this must be pronounced the landscape of the year. 
Mr. Hodgson’s “ Temple of Diana at Zaghouan” (84) is specially 
unfortunate in the treatment of the greens. Mrs. Ward, in her 
happiest mood, has hit upon a capital theme, the visit of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Fry to Newgate (120); and Mr. Crowe, one of the new 
Associates, after his wont, strikes out a speciality for himself in 
“ Darning Day, Red Maids’ School, Bristol ” (146). 

We next enter the Great Gallery, “the Banqueting Hall,” 
wherein at the annual dinner the President devotes his well- 
known eloquence to the brick and mortar of Burlington House— 
in short, to every topic save art, of which it might be supposed 
he knew something. Things are sadly changed since the time of 
Sir Charles Eastlake—a President who, in a few apt words, linked 
the present with the past, and carried the mind back to the great 
masters in the history of art, whose works form the standards by 
which each succeeding Academy Exhibition must be tested. Sir 
Francis Grant does not quite belong to this learned school, as the 
pictures which he contributes will tell; witness “ Winter” 
(185). No work will be more talked about, chiefly no doubt from 
the personal interests involved, than Mr. Cope’s skilful composi- 
tion, “Selecting Pictures for the Royal Academy Exhibition ” 
(160). The Council are in conclave, and before them are brought 
in succession paintings for aeceptance or rejection. The artist has 
caught to the life,not only the faces, but the attitudes and movements, 
of his fellow-Academicians ; specially felicitous are Messrs. Millais, 
Leighton, Armitage, and Calderon. The technique is better than 
we might have expected from Mr. Cope; and one is thankful that 
he has for once forsaken Shakspeare. The picture just described, 
which on the presentation of Mr. G. Moore becomes the property of 
the Academy, occupies a centre ; the two other centres are equally 
fortunate. ‘King Lear Disinheriting Cordelia” (189), by Mr. 
Herbert, is a replica to the renowned composition in the Houses of 
Parliament. The fresco having been long in process of destruction, 
it is well that the artist should with his own hand reproduce the 
composition in oil. It remains merely to name—for we have not 
now space to criticize—the great achievement of the year, “The 
Daphnephoria ” (241), by Mr. Leighton. This triumphant proces- 
sion in honour of Apollo passes Tomneth the shadow of a grand 
pine grove, and in the valley below is seen the town of Thebes. 
The canvas is within a few inches of the same size as that of the 
“‘Cimabue Procession.” It would be interesting could these two pro- 
cessions be seen side by side ; the change in style, as might be ex- 
pected, is considerable. Other works which should claim attention 
are Mr. Millais’s portrait of “Mrs. Sebastian Schlesinger” (248), 
Mr. Goodall’s “ Holy Mother” (182), and Mr. Poole’s “ Meeting of 
Oberon and Titania” (175). The oppression of portraits is this 

ear slightly mitigated. ‘The Right Hon, Lord Lytton” (240), 
y Mr. Millais, will naturally attract attention. On the whole 
we have never seen the Great Gallery look better. 

After the climax reached in the salle @honneur there is some- 
times a sense of anticlimax or decadence as the visitor enters 
Gallery IV. But the hangers, now as heretofore, have been at pains 
to hold an even balance all round the Exhibition ; the interest never 
flags. Naa stn the portrait of “ H.R.H. the Prince of Wales” 
(285), by Herr von Angeli, is hung by command ; if so, we pity the 
Council. From the time of Kneller downwards it has always been 
cause for regret when our Royal Family have fallen under the 

ncil of foreigners. On a first visit thisroom may be passed through 

tily ; yet it is impossible not to notice so manly an effort as 
Mr. Hodgson’s “ Following the Plough” (301); also Mr. P. R. 
Morris has not injured his good fame by the onslaught of wind 
and sea at the expense of “ The Sailor’s Wedding” (280). Gallery V. 
becomes a little more —— Mr. Millais, who turns up every- 
where, occupies a centre with “ Getting Better” (387) ; the opposite 
centre being held to advantage by Mr. Pettie, in “ The Step” of a 
little girl essaying a dance (433). This artist is always a 
colourist, though the colour is after his own kind; when once 
marked it can never be mistaken. The Academy has lost in the 


death of Earl Stanhope its “ Anti ”; the portrait by Mr. 
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of Le ” (381), by Mr. A. Gow, deservedly gains a place on the 
line. foreleg landscapes gravitated into this 
room. Take the following, some not to be surpassed even in this 
of landscape-painting :—“ A Certain Trout Stream ” (365), by 
ie. Brett ; “ He Never Came,” landscape with figure (388), by 
Mr. Fahey; “ The Gipsies’ Pot ” (426), by Mr. W. Linnell ; “ The 
Life Boat” (455), by Mr. Henry Moore ; “ Gareloch, on the Clyde” 
434), by Mr. J. Macheth; and “ Red Autumn ” (440), by Mr. C. 

.Hemy. The hanging in this room is rather scattered ; at any 
rate these landscapes are not made the most of. 

Nothing very icular occurs in Gallery VI., except that 
Mr. Fildes, who has hitherto rejoiced in the sunniest of romance, 
here surrenders himself to the darkest of despair, and it yet re- 
mains to be seen in which direction his passion lies. But in the 
meanwhile much respect is due to his wail—* The Widower” (476). 
The motive and the manner belong to Mr. Thomas Faed, and yet 
the pathos is differently intoned, and certain small touches of 
colour, not in keeping with sombre melancholy, would seem to in- 
dicate that the painter is playing a part, and trying an experiment 
on the public. When may we hope for a surcease of such affected 
titles as the “Orphans” (515), by Mr. T. S. Cooper? From 
the Catalogue we look to the picture, and find that the “ Orphans” 
are sheep and that the snow is chalk. We would direct attention to 
the portrait of Mr. Thomas Carlyle (529), by Mr. Herdman. Gallery 
VIL. has apparently a wall propitious to the display of religious 
art—such at least as may now exist. Thereon in former years was 
distended the d and gigantic composition “ Cain and Abel,” by 
Mr. Watts. Now the centre is 4p gee occupied by “ The 
Hymn of the Last Supper” (579), by Mr. Armitage, on either side 
of which range “ Judith in the Tent of Holofernes ” (578), and 
“St. Mary Magdalene with the Precious Ointment” (584), severally 
by Mr. Herbert. These conceptions, though open to criticism, are to 
be received with respect ; but what shall be said of Mr. Thorburn’s 
‘“‘ Christian Descending the Hill Difficulty”? There evidently is 
a difficulty, and one scarcely to be got over; the painter has made 
poor Christian so wooden, has rooted him so immovably, that 
not a step further can he go. What would a French artist think 
of our Academy were he to see this picture here on the line? “A 
Surrey Pastoral” (562), by Mr. Boughton, commends itself by its 
consonance with nature in her gentler moods. 

The Lecture-room has been fittingly made the abode of 
Academic art. “ Phryne” (909), by Mr. Armitage, is the boldest 
and the best treatment of the nude; the figure is not unworthy of 
Ingres, as known, for example, in “La Source.” <A still more 
pe effort in the Academic way is “ Atalanta’s Race” (943), 
by Mr. Poynter, the newly og, Tn director of the schools at 
South Kensington. He proves his qualifications with a vengeance. 
The work is something more than eclectic ; it is no disparagement 
to say that a figure here and there is borrowed from the Greeks or 
from Michael Angelo. Mr. Long's “ Bethesda” (891) is not quite 
an unworthy sequel to the Slave Market which gained him his 
election. 

Galleries VIII. and IX. are again devoted to water-colour 
drawings, architectural designs, engravings, &c. The last room— 
No. X.—often obtains less attention than it deserves, possibly 
because the visitor when he reaches it is worn out. On the present 
occasion it is the chosen abode of the few foreign pictures—ever 
on the decrease—which find their way to the Academy. Here, 
for example, is “The Charge of the English Heavy Devdey at the 
Battle of Balaclava” (1332), by M. Philippoteaux, whose former 
battle-piece obtained position and praise in the Academy. Also 
mas | be enumerated “Cleopatra” (1282), by Mr. Alma-Tadema, 
and “A Girl Spinning,” with a cow of course added (1297), by 
Herr O. Weber, and “Sheep Grazing” (1281), by Mme. Peyrol 
which has refinement and 

elicacy is an interior wi . e Sitting” (1261 

The changes in the constituent members of the Academy within 
the last few months have been unusually great, though the effects 
are as yet scarcely felt in the annual arena. Six new Associates 
have been. brought into the field—Messrs. Alma-Tadema, Long, 
Storey, Crowe, Oakes, and Pearson—fit and proper men no doubt, 
but not each and all quite the men who had the right to override 
all comers. The number of disappointed candidates is of course 
vastly in excess of the six fortunate elect. We very much doubt 
the so-called liberal policy of increasing the number of Associates, 
unless a surrender be made of the monopoly of “the line.” The 
condition of outsiders, who have each year to pass, as it were, 
through a competitive examination before they can obtain even 
toleration, is made worse than it was before. The battle for “the 
line” has become almost the battle for life; and to artists who 
may be cast out into the cold, a favourite aphorism of the late 
Earl of Carlisle, that the kingdom of heaven is specially for those 
who have failed on earth, comes but as a tardy consolation. 


THE THEATRES. 


, of modern life furnish an un- 
. failing supply of novels by Mr. Wilkie Collins, some of which 
are of adaptation to the stage. Two brothers have 
ce led about a woman, and one of them has killed the other. 
children of these three persons ate the principal characters in 

the play called Miss Gwilt, and one of them gives her name to it. 


Mr. Collins appears to hold, for li purposes, an improved 


daughter, or both, in his novels on whom a parent's guilt is 
visited, and hints are dropped after the manner of a Greek chorus 
at some ancestral wickedness unexpiated. Oonfining our view 
at present to the play, it is difficult to explain to oneself, or any- 
bod: else, what it is all about. The ingenious Dr. Downward 
wishes to bring about a marriage between Miss Gwilt and Allan 
Armadale ; and, as he knows the secret of her previous marriage 
with Captain Manuel, he might be in a position to levy a tax — 
her rich husband's estate. In order to understand how Miss 
Gwilt came to entangle herself with such a mean scoundrel as 
Manuel, we must assume, in opposition to Lord Palmerston’s 
opinion, that girls are born bad. She has had thoughts, before 
the play begins, of suicide; but she consents to live and be a 
governess for the advancement of Dr. Downward’s scheme. An 
unforeseen difficulty arises from the circumstance that Allan Arma- 
dale falls in love with the pupil instead of the governess, while Miss 
Gwilt declares her purpose of marrying Midwinter, who is Allan 
Armadale’s first cousin, and entitled to bear the same name. Dr. 
Downward, always equal to the occasion, forms his plan to get 
Armadale the heir murdered, so that Armadale the cousin may 
claim the estate, and Miss Gwilt, as his wife, may help Dr. Down- 
ward to get a share in it. We cannot help thinking that a man of 
his knowledge and talent, to say nothing of the valuable quality 
of unscrupulousness, might have been more profitably peal than 
in contriving a murder for such uncertain gain. The letter which he 
writes to Manuel would be a useful weapon in that worthy —_—~ 
hands, and as he delivers the letter to Manuel immediately after 
writing it, he might as well not have written at all, except that Mr. 
Wilkie Collins always likes to conduct his stories by correspond- 
ence. ‘ie murder isattempted by the method which has lately be- 
come fashionable of scuttling a ship ; but as Manuel perishes and his 
intended victims escape, it requires almost superhuman ingenuity 
to prevent the story ending happily, and we are bound to say that 
the author is equal to the occasion. The only ground of quarrel 
between Midwinter and his wife arose out of the existence of 
Manuel, and he is dead. Armadale the heir has come back 
ready to marry Miss Milroy. The creditors of Dr. Downward 
must be great fools if they do not allow him time to 
display his remarkable capacity for the management of a 
Sanatorium; and indeed it would be a reproach to our 
age if such a man were driven to vulgar murder instead 
ot devoting himself to interesting physiological experiments. 
However, while it is still believed that the two young men have 
perished at sea, Dr. Downward has persuaded the widow of Mid- 
winter, who is really Allan Armadale the cousin, to claim the 
right which would belong to her as the widow of Allan Armadale 
the heir. When both the young men turn up, the letter-written by 
Dr. Downward in her name would be an awkward fact against the 
two conspirators, but even a “ ’prentice hand” in authorship could 
get its characters out of such a scrape as that. Mr. Wilkie Collins, 
however, does not want to get them out of it. On the contrary, 
he makes the lady called originally Miss Gwilt determine, for no 
visible reason, to murder Armadale the heir, and he conducts the 
characters to Dr. Downward’s Sanatorium, somewhere in the 
suburbs of London, which is replete with every convenience for 
scientific murder, including nocturnal supervision of the premises 
by a policeman. 

The charm of Mr. Wilkie Collins's fictions is the subtle sug- 
gestions which they convey of the general insecurity of modern 
life, particularly that part of it which is transacted in suburban 
villas. It is so nice to feel as we drive home from the 
theatre that we or our neighbours may be visited in the night 
by mysterious assassins, and that in the great gloomy house 
with the high-walled garden, inscrutable wickedness awaits 
victims who, regardless of their doom, pay back fare to cabs 
for bringing them to a Sanatorium. If this story is founded 
either on fact or — suspicion, all such establishments 
ought to be brought under the inspection which Mr. New- 
degate would apply to convents. The heroine, persisting in her 
purpose to murder Armadale the heir, nearly murders Armadale 
the cousin, who is her husband, and then kills herself. The means 
of doing this are supplied by Dr. Downward, and consist of an 
apparatus by which the air of a bedroom may be poisoned. Un- 
fortunately, in order that the dying agonies of Miss Gwilt may be 
distinctly visible, a large piece has been taken out of the bedroom 
wall, = so we have Wc o- believe very much” in order to 
enjoy the poisoning. And when le in and struggle to 
open the locked door, it is difficult to avoid calling to them to go 
through the gap. The dramatist might, if he pleased, have 
followed a great example, by making his wall even more permeable 
than it is, and he could have made the wall itself explain 
the nature of the cure-or-kill contrivance which is described in 
dialogue between Dr. Downward and Miss Gwilt. The lady’s 
dying agonies are suitably represented by Miss Ada Cavendish, 
and people who like this kind of thing should go and see her. We 
do not. The play shows no adequate reason why she should kill 
—_ or — else, and we could wish this clever actress better 
employment than perpetrating unnecessary murders in a red wig. 
The character of Dr. Downward is excellently performed by Mr. 
Arthur Cecil, and he, if any one can, will save the play. Several 
scenes are highly interesting, and it is only the protraction of the 
story that makes us feel that the Doctor's villany is gratuitous. 
Having got all these people on the stage, it is perhaps as easy to 
kill a few of them as to do anything else, and the to must be ended 
somehow. We doubt whether any practical improvement in the art 
of poisoning is shown in the last act. There must be somewhere 
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a bottle, or the fragments of it, which contained the liquid poured 
into the machine; and this machine, with its pan for generating 
gas and pipe for conveying it, although it might be useful, could 
easily be mischievous. A murder thus committed could scarcely 
be called a “ mystery” even in penny-a-liner’s language, and, on 
the whole, we aoe this new invention in homicide as clumsy 
and disappointing. ‘ 

The sorrows of wretched wives, however interesting to the 
sufferers, are apt to pall upon public taste. If, in addition to 
Queen Mary at the Lyceum, an audience can be found for Medea 
at the Haymarket, we can only say that London is very far from 
abandoning itself to frivolous amusements. Mme. Janauschek, a 
German actress with remarkable command of English, has chosen 
ill the time or character of her first appearance. This, as every- 
body remembers, is one of Miss Bateman’s parts, and neither Miss 
Bateman nor anybody else can make it other than a burden. The 

of Jason and Creon are inconsiderable, and Creusa serves 
chiefly by her immobility to illustrate the gestures and play of 
feature of Medea. The new actress has, however, produced a 
strong impression of her power, and for this purpose her first was 
welladapted. Ofseveral foreigners who have of late years undertaken 
to perform in English, her speech is perhaps the least unpleasant, 
and it is distinct. Her acting is rather over-laboured, and as the 
play lasts three hours, and she is almost always on the stage, and 
nothing of the slightest importance happens in her absence, she 
produces the impression that one is watching a patent machine for 
the production of strong theatrical effects, which may go on 
working, without fatigue or remorse, till midnight. These one- 
plays are almost always failures, as, in the interest of art, they 
eserve to be. They save trouble, however, to managers, espe- 
cially in small or remote places; and Mme. Janauschek may pro- 
bably obtain provincial engagements to play Medea, which may be 
layed wherever a couple of children and a little red fire can be 
icoabe. The accessories and the company are of the smallest 
ssible importance. It were to be wished, however, that this 
fady’s talent could be employed in London in some other plays 
less familiar and more interesting-than this. 

In Wrinkles, at the Prince of Wales's Theatre, Mr. Byron has 
met failure more surprising than the great success he has obtained 
elsewhere. The characters of Miss Piper and Bob Blewitt are as 
good as anything he has lately written, and they are capitally 
acted by Miss Wilton and Mr. Bancroft. The rest of the play is 
little better than padding, but the same or worse might be said of 
other plays to which careful acting has given temporary vitality. 
But the genteel public do not care for this play, and the difficulty 
of management of such a theatre lies in finding something for 
which they will care. There have been revivals of Robertson 
to the limit of possibility, and the company, however well 
drilled, does not excel in comedies of the last century. Murder 
and suicide are also rather out of its line, and modern 
French comedies cannot, as a rule, be satisfactorily translated. 
The class of persons who see two tragedies within a week is too 
limited to supply nightly a contented audience for Mr. Byron's 
comedy ; yet, it there be any epicures in theatrical entertainment, 
we would advise them to see Queen Mary or Medea one night and 
Wrinkles the next. Any person who tries this bill of fare might 
then be invited to say honestly which dish he or she would like 
to have served again. Mr. Bancroft’s acting of Bob Blewitt does 
full justice to one of Mr. Byron’s happiest sketches of contemporary 
life. The reasons against taking the offered appointment in 
Jamaica are in the author's best style. Bob's friends, thinking 
— that phy is not his strong point, explain that 

amaica is an island from which the rum comes. “Not all the 
rum?” says Bob, having, as an intending colonist, an obvious 
interest in the question, Whatever comes of the play, the principal 
actors will gain credit by the performance. 


RACING AT NEWMARKET AND EPSOM. 


\ HAT some will regard as improvements, and others 

as innovations, have been plentifully effected at Newmarket 
since the close of the last racing season. ‘The stand at the end of 
the Rowley Mile will, when finished, be one of the most commo- 
dious in the kingdom, especially when it is remembered that only 
on two or three days in the year is there anything approaching to 
a crowd at Newmarket. The price for admission to it and the 
adjoining enclosure will be very high—no less than ten guineas for 
a yearly ticket; and when we take into a¢count the numerous 
other charges, of which the daily toll for driving on the Heath may 
be taken as an example, and the wonderful sums demanded by 
hotel and lodging-house keepers for the accommodation of their 
visitors, it is pretty clear that racing-men must make up their 
minds to consider a visit to Newmarket as a very expensive 
lux In so far as the increased charge for admission to the 
enclosure will make the company assembled there more select, and 
exclude some of the adventurers of the Turf who prey upon the 
unwary, the sudden rise from two guineas to ten guineas a year 
may have a beneficial effect; but we must bear in mind that 
ouly a minority of the races finish at the end of the Rowley Mile, 
that one entire meeting is carried on at the other side of the 
Ditch, and that for all races that end at the top of the town 
the new stand will be of no use whatever. Furthermore, a great 
deal of the betting at Newmarket is carried on, not in the enclo- 
sure at all, but in the cords and from the tops of cabs and carts 


scattered about the Heath; and the ten-guinea fee will not affect 
in any way the outside betting-men, but, we fancy, will rather 
tend to increase their numbers. It is quite right that the Stewards 
of the Jockey Club should keep the Tattersall’s enclosure for the 
use of those only who have a legitimate right to avail themselves 
of its mnoemeasieilin but it would be well if, in addition, they 
could afford some protection to the general body of visitors to 
Newmarket. They have ample authority for the purpose. A few 
years ago they put down part-mutuel betting in the most summary 
manner; and they could, if they chose, do a great deal to rid the 
Ileath of the scoundrels who infest it in race weeks. If one is 
to be unblushingly robbed just outside the enclosure, it will be a 
poor consolation to know that inside it the select possessors of ten- 
guinea tickets can walk about and make their wagers in serene 
security. 

But while stands and refreshment-rooms are being built at 
Newmarket on a grand scale, and prices are being raised, the ques- 
tion naturally suggests itself whether a a improvement 
in the quality of the sport is to be expected. The experience of 
the last week is hardly calculated to inspire us with any sanguine 
hopes that the reign of plating and selling races is to be succeeded 
by an era of more important contests, in accordance with the 
great preparations that are being made to enable people to witness 
them. It was indeed a banquet of empty dishes last week. Long 
ae ages were prepared ; but though the Stewards racked their 

rains to invent races, owners and trainers declined to have any- 
thing to do with them, and on the last day only four events, one 
of which was practically a walk over, were decided. The old- 
established races of the meeting, the Biennial, the Column, and 
the Claret Stakes, produced wretchedly small fields, and the New- 
market Handicap with 400, and the International Handicap with 
300, sovereigns added, and 100 for the second horse, could 
only attract ten and nine starters respectively. The minor 
races were just as ill patronized, and, in fact, had it 
not been for the opportunity of seeing the two Derby 
cracks, Petrarch and Skylark, and the threatened candidate for the 
Two Thousand, Great Tom, as well as for one or two exciting in- 
cidents, such as the overthrow of Lowlander by Hesper, the 
Craven week might well have been avoided even by the most 
steadfast admirers of Newmarket. 

The very first race of the meeting produced an interesting con- 
test between Wild Tommy, a great slashing son of King Tom and 
Wild Agnes, and Great Tom, who, it was reported, had beaten his 
stable companion Skylark in a trial, and on the strength of that per- 
formance had been elevated to the front rank in the Two Thousand 
favourites. The much-improved Coltness also took part in the 
race, and having a 4-Ib. allowance was expected to show a return 
to his Ascot form of 1875, especially as neither Great Tom nor 
Wild Tommy was fully up to the mark. Mr. Houldsworth’s usual 
ill luck stuck to him, and Coltness was beaten a quarter of a mile 
from the finish. A fine struggle for victory between Great Tom 
and Wild Tommy then ensued, and resulted in the defeat of the 
former in the last stride by a head. All sorts of excuses 
were of course made for the loser ; but, in our judgment, either 
Wild Tommy is entitled to be considered a promising Derby 
candidate, or else the merits of Great Tom and Skylark have been 
much overestimated. Later in the day Skylark himself came out, 
and won the Biennial in fine style. He had little or nothing to 
beat, however, the speedy but roaring Rosinante being the only 
one of his four antagonists likely to make him gallop, The 
Rowley Mile is quite a different thing from the five-furlongs course 
at Southampton, and Rosinante soon found out the difference. 
Though on sufferance the son of Rosicrucian led as far as the 
Abingdon bottom, directly he touched the ascent he began to stop, 
and Skylark galloped past him at his leisure. But for his curby 
hocks, it might not be necessary to look for the Derby winner much 
beyond Skylark, who has won every engagement for which he 
has started ; and the fact of his being now first fayourite for the 
great 7 race shows that his infirmity is not considered likely 
to be a bar to his success. Cceruleus and Chaplet, son and daughter 
of Beadsman, finished first and second for the Bretby plate, and 
the subsequent victory of Chaplet in the Free Handicap over Car- 
nelion, Picnic, and The Gunner, proves Coeruleus to be a really 
good horse. On the second day of the meeting there was a 
more than ordinarily exciting race for a wretched little plate of 
fifty pounds over the T.Y.U. Hesper, a three-year-old son of 
Speculum, and Lowlander were the only combatants, and the latter 
carried 10]bs. extra to exempt him from sale. Extravagant odds 
were laid on the son of Dalesman, who, however, never fairly got 
out of the way of his opponent, and, despite the vigorous efforts of 
Custance, who, if | man can, is able to get the last ounce out of 
a horse, was defeated by a neck. On the conqueror of Lowlander 
being put up to auction it was evident that there would be some 
brisk competition for him, and the bids speedily rose from 1,000 
guineas, the price at which he was entered to be sold, to 2,500. 
According to the rules, half the excess over the selling price goes 
to the owner of the second horse, so that, instead of winning fifty 
pounds by Lowlander’s success, Mr. Bird had the gratification of 
receiving just fifteen times that amount in consequence of his 
defeat. It is probable that Hesper may be a dear purchase to his 
new owner, and that Lowlander, who rarely blossoms before Ascot, 
was not in anything like form last week. But when a t public 
favourite is overthrown there is a rush to get hold of his conqueror 
at any cost, no matter what the real merits of the victory may be. 
For the Column Stakes two of Lord Falmouth’s representatives, 
Farnese and Dandelion, were opposed by Arena, The last named 
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was manifestly lame, and, Dandelion seeming to be in scarcely 
better plight, the race looked like a walk over for Farnese. Arena 
was beaten at the Bushes, and Farnese, whose roaring infirmity 
increases, as was to be expected, with age, died away the moment 
he began the ascent of the hill, thus leaving his stable com- 
panion, Dandelion, to win at his leisure. This was the first appear- 
ance of the winner in public. He had the misfortune to break 
his leg when a yearling—a contemporary somewhat curiously 
spoke of him as having had “at one time a broken bone in his 
leg ”—and we should think there are few instances of a horse that 
has met with such an accident recovering suificiently to stand 
training. 

The racing of the last two days of the Craven Meeting calls for 
little remark. Two prominent performers in last year's Middle 
Park Plate, La Seine and Heurtebise, contested the Free 
Handicap on the Ditch Mile, and the former won cleverly. A 
similar race on the Rowley Mile was noticeable on account of the 
American horse Preakness making his first appearance at 
Newmarket in it. Preakness is nine years old, but perfectly sound 
in wind and limb; and his fine shape and appearance, strength and 
quality being equally conspicuous, were the theme of unqualified 
admiration. As might have been expected when his age is taken 
into account, Preakness was not very quick on his legs when the 
flag fell, and the light-weighted English horses, trained to jump off 
like greyhounds from the slips, got the best of him in the 
first quarter of a mile. He was just getting into his stride, 
in fact, when the race was over, and we must wait to see 
him perform over a long course before we shall be able to 
form any just estimate of his racing powers. The Claret Stakes 
ended in a match between Balfe and Tartine; and though the 
severe course from the Ditch in is not altogether to the liking of 
the son of Plaudit, he managed to compass it successfully on this 
occasion. Balfe has thickened very much since last season, and 
looked as ever a perfect gentleman, while Tartine was by no means 
in racing trim. Nine ran for the International Free Handicap 
across the flat, including Grey Palmer, Merry Duchess, Lord 
Berners, and Advance. The last named had been much talked of 
as a promising Derby outsider, and was made first favourite for 
this race ; but he never showed prominently in it, and a good tinish 
between Grey Palmer and Bridget resulted in favour of the 
former. We ought to have mentioned amatch over the Ditch Mile 
between Oxonian and Brigg Boy at even weights, which the latter 
won after a punishing struggle by a neck. The performance was 
thought good enough to justify the elevation of Brigg Boy to the 
ag of first favourite tor the City and Suburban ; but it should 

ve been remembered that Oxonian is very far from being the 
Oxonian of two years ago, and that, having been trained of late for 
hurdle-racing, it was not likely that in any case he would have 
retained his fine speed on the flat. Nor was the severe struggle 
which Brigg Boy had to make in order to win the best prepara- 
tion for his encounter a few days later on Epsom Downs. : 

The field for the City and Suburban was quite up to the ae 
both in numbers and in quality; and, for once in a way,a big 
handicap was carried off by a really good horse, carrying almost a 
ee The majority of the twenty-three horses were of 
a good handicap stamp, and the weights ranged from 9 st. 4 lbs., 
carried by Thunder, to 5 st. 7 lbs., carried by Little Harry. The 
latter was a stable companion of Grey Palmer, who won the Inter- 
national Free Handicap last week at Newmarket ; and the know- 
2 the comparative merits of the pair caused Little Harry 
to freely supported for the City and Suburban. Certainly, 
when he was seen in the paddock, he looked by no means the sort 
of horse to be complimented with the lowest weight in a handicap. 
Among the other competitors we may mention Brigg Boy, Maud 
Victoria, ~~ better known as Sister to Musket, Lady 
Mostyn, and Whitebait, all of whom looked remarkably well, 
while in point of size the gigantic Ambergris towered above all 
his rivals. The Americans were also represented by Mate, an 
aged horse, powerful, like all of Mr. Sandford’s team, but ap- 
a. deficient in speed, or not at home in short-distance races. 

e ought to add that Hesper, of whose victory over Lowlander 
we have already spoken, was also among the runners; but the 

wing conviction that Lowlander was out of form last week at 
‘ewmarket prevented the son of Speculum from being as freely 
supported at Epsom as otherwise would have been the case. 
The start was fortunately not long delayed, and with equal 
d fortune there were none of those casualties at Tatten- 
Corner which so often mar the fortunes both of the Derby 

and the City and Suburban. Brigg Boy early overpowered his 
jockey, an incident which was by no means unexpected, and 
oped himself to a standstill, so that, after holding a command- 
ing lead fur the greater part of the way, he died away to nothing 
at the finish. Little Harry came round the turn rather wide, and 
undoubtedly lost a length or two; but though otherwise he would 
have made a better fight with the winner, yet the result would 
not have been altered, for directly Archer gave Thunder his head, 
the old horse, who had been going quietly along, rushed to the front 
and had all his field beaten in an instant, and the three lengths by 
which he won might have been increased to double that distance 
if his jockey wished. To win the City and Suburban with 
9 st. 4 lbs. is an unprecedented feat, and a first-class horse like 
Cremorne failed in attempt. But to win it, in the face of a 
really good field, under such a weight, with the most consummate 
ease, stamps Thunder at once as one of the greatest horses of the 
day. It is easy to see now that in the match that was to have 
come off last week at Newmarket Lowlander would not have stood 


a chance with Thunder. 
Hesper 30 lbs. and was beaten a neck ; but last Tuesday Thundergave 
Hesper 40 lbs. and a stone beating into the bargain. According to 
this running, Lowlander would have been nowhere inthe City and 
Suburban, and, instead of giving weight to Thunder, ought to re- 
ceive it. Mr. Bird was quite right, therefore, in paying forfeit for 
his thousand-guinea match, which must have been made up in 
avery sanguine moment. We need only add that Little a 
justified the opinions entertained of him by Soon cleverly of 
all his opponents except Thunder, despite the disadvantageous 
position he occupied at Tattenham Corner, while Merry Duchess 
and Hesper ran a good race for third honours. We have no great 
fondness for handicaps, which too often seem specially invented 
for the benefit of the most worthless horses in training; but we 
should soon become reconciled to them if a few horses like 
Thunder could carry their heavy burdens to victory, and dispose 
with ease of their feather-weighted opponents. 


The son of Dalesman med to give 


REVIEWS. 


GRANT-DUFF’S NOTES OF AN INDIAN JOURNEY.* 


\ \ 7 HEN the fall of the Gladstone Ministry released Mr. Grant- 
Duff from the cares and labours of office, he wisely set him- 
self to make the best use he could of the knowledge he had ac- 
quired and see for himself the country which for five years he had 
helped to govern. The volume before us contains the notes he 
made while on his travels. In one way they will disappoint the 
reader. Mr. Grant-Duff has so unusual a capacity for acquiring 
knowledge, he is so thoroughly interested in everything he takes up, 
he knew India so well even before he landed there with ak 
knowledge as books and family traditions and long familiarity 
with all men of Indian eminence and official experience could give 
him, and his political position offered him so many exceptional 
advantages as a traveller, that it seemed certain he would have 
very much more to say than most travellers on the greater matters 
of Indian politics. This would naturally be the view of the reader, 
but it was not in the least the view of the writer of these Notes. 
He determined to set down, not what he heard or what he thought, 
but what he saw. The book is therefore as far removed from what 
we should expect an Indian Under-Secretary to write as possible. 
jo was Mr. Grant-Duff’s aim to divest himself, as it were, of him- 
. He put himself in the position of an imagi ordinary 
traveller. PWhat, he seems asked himse A.B. 
or C. D. really see if he came to India? Supposing him to be a 
person with no views or theories, utterly averse to word-painting 
and padding, and only desirous to put down in plain what 
came indisputably into his own personal experience, what would 
be the material he would have for notes? A.B.,as Mr. Grant- 
Duff has reasoned with himself, would see many thousands of 
dusky human beings, and would soon come to the conclusion that 
they were for the most part far from nice-looking. He 
would also see many handsome or interesting buildings, and 
would be able to compare what he saw with the descriptions given 
by Mr. Fergusson. Lastly, he would see a vast variety of novel 
trees and plants. That which this practical person with his eyes 
open would see is what Mr. Grant-Duff set himself to describe. 
here is something in his book about the appearance of the 
people, much about buildings, and very much about botany. 
Whole pages are filled with stri of botanical names, and 
short accounts of what the trees and plants with these names are 
like. And to the plan which he had sketched out for himself 
from the beginning Mr. Grant-Duff rigidly adhered. We often 
find him jotting down that he has most interesting conver- 
sations with this or that well-informed person, and that he has 
been much instructed and much pleased with what he heard ; but 
his readers are not allowed to share in these treats. They are 
kept to their proper work, which is not to go into views and talks, 
but to understand that the author observed “the well-named 
Oreodoxa regia, the Wallichia oblongifolia, the creeping Calami 
finding their way up the tall Casuarians,” and so forth. Si queris 
librum ctircumspce was the mottv which Mr. Grant-Dutt had 
imposed upon himself, and which he imposes on the imaginary 
traveller who is to protit by his example. 
Such a book is not entertaining, and is not meant to be enter- 
ining. It has a difierent aim, and works towards its end by a 
different method, from that offered in books which profess to 
please. The style of the day is the style of the Special Cor- 
respondent, and a Special Correspondent is a man who, at all 
, is bound to be entertaining. He goes out at a moment's 
notice, lands, sees, telegraphs, or reports. With his wonderful 
nimbleness of mind he can make something out of every- 
thing. He is equally ready to count the buttons on the 
Prince’s shooting-coat and to discuss the relations of 
Buddhism to Christianity. His business is to give views, 
and to make pictures out of words. To do this is not an 
easy thing; and the Special Correspondents of the best type 
do it very well. They know enough not to fall into glaring 
mistakes. They think enough to seem wiser than most of their 
readers who go in first-class carriages to business, and to be wiser 
than most of those who go in second-class carriages. They see 
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enough to fill their columns with what they have seen. They 
entertain; for, being to entertain, they honestly and zea- 
lously fulfil their engagement. It is what some would call the 
defect, and others the merit, of Mr. Grant-Duff's style of composi- 
tion that it is utterly unlike that of a Special Correspondent. What 
he does he wants to do really and thoroughly. He has the at- 
traction of following the true unbought bent of his mind. To him 
knowledge is what a rise in his office is to a Government clerk, or 
a bath to a dusty tourist. Not to write about things, but to know 
them, is to him what Gray called “opening Paradise.” He 
singles out a tree, and finds its Latin name, and ascertains its 
industrial uses, and feels the same elevation and excitement of 
mind with which men of another cast of thought rise from a 
successful rubber. To get hold of the facts of nature is better to 
him than food and raiment. Hence his book is irradiated with an 
enthusiasm the only weak point of which is that so few can share 
it. But. dull as all his Latin botanical names must be to the 

eneral reader, and overpowering as is the quantity of botany 
intreduced, his enthusiasm carries him on a road that is really 
worth following. Of all the intercourse with nature attain- 
able without mathematics and expensive instruments, that 
afforded by botany is’ the most vivifying and the most 
satisfying to the traveller. A man who travels to see and not to 
get praise had better be a botanist than any other one thing. 

louds obscure the skies, but, wet or fine, there are always plants. 
Even a little travelling makes a difference, and the distance of a 
few miles changes the habitat of flowers. Five odd minutes on a 
wayside may give the botanist a pleasure as intense as that which 
the geologist gets by weary a over one ridge after another. 
Then plants have over animals the immense advantage that they 
need no killing. There is no upturning of dying eyes about them, 
no dissection, no entrails, There they are, clean, fresh, and sweet, 
and they perish without repining and without dirt and misery 
under the of the investigator. Botany is a science, or, to 
speak more accurately, a pleasing labour in the open air, which all 
can follow who have the sense to wish to follow something ; and 
Mr. Grant-Duff has done well in hinting to his imaginary traveller 
that, if he wishes to see what is before his eyes when he is not in 
a town, he had better botanize. What is the good of telling A. B. 
that, if he wants to enjoy India, he should shoot tigers? A. B. 
may not be up to tigers. A. B. may not be a grandee who has 
jungles drawn for him. A. B. might be very unhappy if a real 
tiger came really at him; but A. B. can go to India, and in a safe, 
on oe learn something of the beautiful, odd, prodigal nature 
of the Indian vegetable world. This will content A. B. if he is 
the wise, reticent, unpretending man that the confiding author 
of these Notes good-humouredly assumes him to be. 

It would, however, be to convey an incorrect idea of these Notes 
if it were suggested that they are mere dry pieces of information. 
They are full of pleasant remarks and illustrations, borrowed from 
every kind of source. Mr. Grant-Duiff has too free a command of 
miscellaneous literature not to be continually reminded of some- 
thing for which his readers are much obliged to him, and he even 

uotes poetry with agreeable liberality for their benefit. Still these 
otes are, in the main, jottings of external observation. They 
were originally published in the Contemporary Review, and when 
they grew towards an end, the editor of that periodical evidently 
got nervous about them. Were his readers to be exclusively limited 
to this very wholesome sort of porridge? Had he got hold of the 
Notes of Mr. Grant-Duff only to find that they were the theoretical 
uction of A. B.? Where was the Under-Secretary of 

? Where was the Indian politician? Accordingly he wrote to 

his contributor a letter, which is set forth in the volume, asking the 
eleven hardest questions about India that he could think of, and 
begging Mr. Grant-Duff to be good enough, just by way of supple- 
ment, to answer them. With the utmost alacrity, and with the most 
imperturbable good-humour, Mr. Grant-Duff complied with the 
request. The editor wanted to draw him, and he was drawn, 
a more difficulty about it than the Zoological lions do 
about being fed at four o'clock. The consequence has been that to 
the Notes there is an appendix, altogether unlike the rest of the 
volume, in which exte observation and the edification of A. B. 
are entirely thrown into the shade, and Mr. Grant-Duff states his 
inions about India with the utmost frankness. This addition to 
volume is most valuable. It is full of thought both true and 
new. There is no pedantry, no officialism, no optimism about it. 
What the writer thinks he says, and what he thinks has been 
clearly and carefully thought out. Is India a gain to England? 
Are we leavening India? Do we assume too arrogant a superiority 
over the natives? Is our system of taxation wise? Is Russia 
dangerous? Is Burmah rous? These are only a few of the 
questions which the editor and Mr. Grant-Dutf answers. On 
Mr. Grant-Duff has a precise, intelligible answer to give, 

which is always clear, always suggestive, and often goes far below 


the surface of 
To enter into the subjects briefly but forcibly discussed would 
take us too far into vexed points of Indian politics, It is sufli- 
cient to say that Mr. Grant-Duff thinks that the tion of 
Merv by the Russians would not do us any practical harm, but that 
their advance on Herat must be resisted ; not because, even if they 
possession of Herat, mi | would seriously threaten India, but 
we have so often said that we would never sufier Herat to 
be occupied, that to eat our words would be fatal to our reputation. 
in finance Mr. Grant-Duff especially detests the Salt-tax, and evi- 
dently thinks that the Salt-tax ought to be reduced before the 
cotton duties are abolished. In a contest between English manu- 


facturers and the Indian poor his kindness of heart inclines him to 
favour the latter, while, his being out of office, he has not to 
trouble himself about pleasing English constituencies. He also 
insists strongly on the wisdom of avoiding too favourable estimates 
of Indian finance, and in connexion with this subject he records a 
private woe of his own. He on one occasion denounced in the 
House of Commons what he termed the blandishments of couleur 
de rose financiers. This was too high a flight for the vulgar. The 
phrase was caught at, but its application lost, and Mr. Grant-Duff 
sound to his horror that he had only invented the term ‘‘ couleur 
de rose financier” to have it applied to himself, and was supposed to 
have been describing his own views when he was attacking those 
of others. He found himself habitually described as an optimist 
or couleur de rose financier. Such are the thorns that vex the 
souls of public men. If any single specimen of Mr. Grant-Duff’s 
mode of answering the questions put to him is to be selected 
as specially meritorious, it is, we think, that as to our influ- 
ence in India. “ Be good enough,” wrote the editor in his 
decisive way, “to inform me how far we are leavening 
India.” “ We are leavening India,’ Mr. Grant-Duff promptly 
replied, “in ten ways.” The codes are producing a considerable 
effect, and in a generation or two their morality will become the 
morality of India. The native magistrates are learning from us to 
avoid corruption. The zemindar is learning that property has its 
duties as well as its rights. Many educated natives are a 
philosophical views of religion. A more accurate conception o 
the power of England and of its = in the world is being formed. 
The English language is rapidly becoming the lingua franca of the 

ninsula. The natives are taking to railways, and use them 
argely even for pilgrimages. The natives are beginning to under- 
stand what poet rulers can do for them. The very people who 
think they prefer native to English rule would be wild with horror 
if they were to be exposed to a year of unchecked native govern- 
ment. We are creating new industries, and extending through 
schools and universities the idea of scientific method. Thisisa 
long list of benefits conferred by Englishmen on India; and it 
would be difficult to sum up with more brevity and point than 
Mr. Grant-Duff has done what it is that India gets from England. 
All this is, as we have said, completely out of the range of A. B.; 
but at the end of his supplement Mr. Grant-Duff goes back to his 
favourite traveller, and closes his volume with an assurance that, 
although to gratify the curiosity of a friend he is quite willing to 
write for awhile as an Under-Secretary, yet it is A. B. who is 
next to his heart, and whose interests and capabilities engross his 
attention when he is free to write as he pleases. 


LIFE OF LORD MACAULAY.* 
(Second Notice.) 


Aas other merits, Mr. Trevelyan’s book serves the ye 
of a warning against intellectual conceit. If a clever boy, 
or a man vain of his abilities, regards his own attainments with 
complacency, he may learn from the Life and Letters that 
Macaulay knew ten times as much; if he prides himself on 
memory, on rapidity of acquisition, on the arrangement and 
command of facts and of literary material, a candid study of the 
biography will convince him that his accomplishments and 
faculties are commonplace and second-rate. The epigrammatic 
and pellucid style, the copious Parliamentary eloquence, and the 
brilliant conversation may provoke regretful envy, but seldom even 
imaginary competition. ven in verse, though he belonged to 
the second or third order of poets, Macaulay fully deserved the 
wide popularity which he attained. The best of his poems is the 
“ Battle of Marston Moor,” which appeared in Knight's Quarterly 
Magazine when he was twenty-three or twenty-four. Campbell 
himself has not described a battle with greater spirit; and the 
dramatic fitness of the Puritan sergeant’s Scriptural phrases 
enhances the lyrical effect of Rupert’s charge and of Cromwell’s 
victory. One of the chief merits of the Lays of Ancient Rome 
is the choice of a subject. Niebuhr's | mys conjecture that 
the legendary history of early Rome had first been composed in 
the form of ds suggested to Macaulay the experiment of re- 
production. The original poems, if they ever existed, were 
perhaps more curious, and probably much less picturesque. It is 
a proof of Macaulay's critical sagacity that, notwithstanding his 
literary obligations to Niebuhr, he escaped the belief in his in- 
fallibility which deluded the receptive intellects of Arnold 
and Hare, and the more powerful understanding of Thirlwall. 
His remarks on Niebuhr, in a letter to his friend Mr. Thomas 
Flower Ellis, written from Calcutta in 1835, might have served 
as a text for the destructive criticism of Sir G. C. Lewis :— 

Having always been a little sceptical about Niebuhr’s merits, I am now 
a contirmed unbeliever. I do not of course mean that he has no merit. He 
was a man of immense learning, and of great ingenuity. But his mind was 
utterly wanting in the faculty by which a demonstrated truth is distin- 
guished from a plausible supposition. 


Macaulay's soundness of critical ju t was compatible with an 
omnivorous appetite for reading which in some directions extended 
far down in the scale of literary merit. While there were perhaps 
not half-a-dozen scholars in Europe who were so well acquainted 
with the greatest writers of Greece, of Rome, of Italy, and of Eng- 
land, Macaulay was an insatiable reader of novels, including some 
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of the humblest pretensions. The first novelists in his affections 
were Richardson and Miss Austen; but to the end of his life he 
from time to time read Theodore Hook's clever stories, though he 
had good reason for disliking the author. He took delight in the 
voluminous works of a Mrs. Meeke, whose obscure hero always 
turned out to be the son of aduke. On the last page of a novel by 
another forgotten favourite, Miss Kitty Cuthbertson, he took the 
trouble of writing out a list of twenty-seven fainting fits which 
had occurred to the different characters in the story. Macaulay had 
not the smallest turn for science ; and his antipathy to mathema- 
tics placed him at Cambridge in the “ Gulf,” or immediately below 
the last Junior Optime. Mr. Trevelyan intimates a belief that he 
barely missed the chance of competing for the Chancellor's medals ; 
but for that purpose he must have obtained a Senior Optime. In 
his later years he occasionally regretted his ignorance of mathe- 
matics; but he was better employed in more congenial studies. 
His interest in the distinction which he had failed to share was 
exhibited in a perfect knowledge of the list of senior wranglers 
from the first institution of the Mathematical Tripos. He some- 
times amused himself by trying to trace their subsequent fortunes, 
that he might learn whether they had maintained in after life 
their early ar gn One of many symptoms of Macaulay’s 
simple and healthy nature was a lasting attachment to what he 
had known and liked in his youth. Contemporary literature 
could not exercise on his mind a complete and unqualified 
fascination. There are in his diary and letters several references 
to Dickens and Thackeray, and he e: admiration for the first 
set of the Idyls of the King; but Dickens and Thackeray and 
Tennyson were by half a generation younger than himself; and 
when they began to write his tastes were finally formed and already 
satisfied. Of the mischievous communism of some of Dickens's 
writings he speaks with serious and just disapproval. His im- 
perfect sympathy with the literature of the day was consistent 
with the retrospective character of his political feelings. Except 
during his early Parliamentary career, he was never a zealous 
politician, but it was truly said that he was a strong partisan in 
the controversies of the days of William ITI. or of Anne. 

Within the wide range of his own studies, Macaulay’s taste was 
almost unerring. He expresses again and again the well-founded 
opinion that Thucydides was the first of historians, and he furnishes 
curious illustrations of the sincerity of his conviction. As soon 
as the first two volumes of his History were published, he read 
Herodotus through, and then, proceeding to Thucydides, he satisfied 
himself that he was himself inferior to the great master. The 
same process was repeated, with the same result, on the publica- 
tion of the second instalment of the History. It is true that 
among the historians of all countries it would be difficult to find 
a more total dissimilarity than that which exists between the 
transparent fluency of Macaulay and the condensed significance of 
Thucydides. At an earlier period Macaulay gives a curious ex- 
yt of a change in his estimate of the merit of Tacitus. He 

been ona second reading of the Annals, till he 
remembered that on the first occasion he had been recently reading 
Xenophon, and on the second occasion he had been recently reading 
Thucydides. The unconscious change of the standard of comparison 
explains the difference of judgment. He sometimes amused himself 
with = the poets and t writers of Greece or of all 
times; and his selections were almost uniformly just. “Plato,” 
he says in a letter to his nephew at Harrow, 
is one of the five first-rate Athenians, The other four are your friends, 
Zschylus and Thucydides, Sophocles and Demosthenes. I know of no 
sixth Athenian who can be added to the list. Certainly not Euripides, nor 
Xenophon, nor Isocrates, nor Zschines. But I forgot Aristophanes. More 
nia He makes six, and I can certainly add nobody else to 

six. 

Among he placed Dante next after and Homer, and 
before hylus, Sophocles, and Milton. He was inclined to rank 
Fra Paolo as an historian next to Thucydides. Mr. Trevelyan says 
that Lord Macaulay was familiar with some of the works of the 
great metaphysical philosophers, but that he had no sympathy 
with the subject-matter of their works. He was, in truth, devoid 
of the metaphysical faculty, which is almost as special a gift as an 
ear for music, which was also wanting to his organization. He 
professes to be unable to attach the smallest meaning to a transla- 
tion of one of Kant’s treatises, though the Criticism of the Pure 
Reason, at least, is not more than ordinarily obscure. It is true 
that abstruse German sometimes becomes hopelessly unintelligible 
in a bald English version. Macaulay studied deeply the theological 
controversies of the eighteenth century, and the Church history of 
the time of the Reformation. He once said, in answer to a 
question, that of course any well-informed man could repeat the 
names of the Archbishops of Canterbury . Similar 
efforts of memory gave him the same kind of pleasure which an 
active boy takes in jumping a gate or a ditch. When 
he became a peer, he learnt the list of the House of 
Lords by heart, and then d to recreate himself 
with the second titles. It is odd that he never thoroughly 
mastered the Popes, always sticking fast, as he said, somewhere 
among the Innocents. e example of Macaulay proves, if such 
a demonstration had been required, that memory is compatible 
with original genius; but in some cases his rapid accumulation of 
precedents and instances tended both to impair his own judgment 
and to diminish the effect of his argument. Mr. Trevelyan has 
ese in a note an extract from Macaulay's speech on Lord 

on’s Copyright Bill of 1842. In the previous year he had 
unfortunately taken a principal part in defeating Serjeant Tal- 


fourd’s Bill for extending copyright to a period of sixty years. 
Lord Mahon proposed that the term should extend to twenty-eight 
years after the death of the author. Macaulay induced the House 
of Commons to prefer a capricious project of his own by which 
copyright was limited to forty-two years. It is surprising that 
the House can have been misled by a flagrantly sophistical argu- 
ment consisting in an enumeration of great works com b 
celebrated writers in their later years. Unconsciously admitting 
the principle that the longest term was the most os he in- 
formed an audience less familiar than himself with literary history 
that his plan would have allowed to the best works of Milton, of 
Dryden, of Johnson, and of several other authors whom he enume- 
rated, a longer term than that proposed by Lord Mahon. There 
are those who can distinctly recollect the facility with which he 
poured forth an irrelevant catalogue of names and dates. The 
chief impression produced on some surviving hearers was that he 
could with equal ease have furnished a list of youthful productions 
in support of the opposite conclusion. He spoke without earnest- 
ness or the appearance of conviction, and he succeeded in 

rpetrating a gh injustice. There are t writers now 

iving, or lately deceased, whose earliest and best works must 

by this time be almost within the grasp of literary pirates; and 
they or their families may attribute their eo een to @ para- 
doxital whim of rca be The sufferers will derive little consola- 
tion from the reflection that his own representatives will in their 
turn be the victims of injustice. 

Macaulay’s more serious speeches are of a high order, and 
some of the earliest are perhaps the best. In maturer life 
he was less eager than in his contests with Croker during 
the Reform Bill debates, or in his remonstrance against the 
political ingratitude of O'Connell. Notwithstanding his genial 
sweetness of temper, he was not deficient in the indispensable 

uality of pugnacity. Two of his contemporaries, Croker and 

rougham, were objects to him through life of profound anti- 
pathy. Having in Macaulay’s earliest youth given him the super- 
fluous advice that he should talk on all occasions as much as 
possible, Brougham soon became jealous of a young rival who 
might possibly become a better speaker than himself, and who was 
an incomparably better writer. Of Croker’s personal and lite’ 
character Macaulay took many opportunities of expressing his 
opinion; but his great and final triumph over his veteran adver- 
sary was accomplished when Croker was unwise enough to make 
a weak and violent attack on the History in its zenith of popu- 
larity. Macaulay’s great work is open to much damaging criti- 
cism in detail, but it will always hold a high place in historical 
literature. As Mr. Trevelyan happily says:—“'The union of intel- 
lectual qualities which formed the real secret of his strength was 
the combination in one and the same man of literary power, histo- 
rical learning, and practical familiarity with the conduct of great 
affairs.” Gibbon attributed his own comprehension of military 
history to his experience as a captain in the Hampshire Militia. 
Macaulay was the better able to expound the origin of government 
by Parliamentary majorities because he had taken an active part 
in the debates on the Reform Bill. 

Macaulay described his own character as well as his 
a ance in his comments on Mr. Richmond’s portrait of himself :— 
“It is the face of a man of considerable mental powers, great bold- 
ness and frankness, and a quick relish for pleasure. It is not un- 
like Mr. Fox’s in general expression. I am quite content to have 
such a physiognomy.” His estimate of his mental powers will not 
be disputed, nor was he ever sus of a want of boldness and 
frankness. The pleasure for which he had a keen relish can only 
be appreciated by those who resemble him in mental and moral 
constitution. As long as his health enabled him to enjoy society 
he took great pleasure in conversation, of which he was thought 
sometimes to engross more than his share, especially when he com- 
municated his ample stores of knowledge to hearers who were con- 
tent to be ignorant of some things. According to Mr. Trevelyan— 
There was no society in London so agreeable that Macaulay would have 
preferred it at breakfast or at dinner to the company of Sterne, or Fielding, 
or Horace Walpole, or Boswell. . . . There were certain bad writers 
whose vanity and folly had a flavour of peculiarity which was irresistibly 
attractive to Macaulay. In August 1859 hesays to Lady Trevelyan, “ The 
books which I had sent to the binder are come ; and Miss Seward’s letters 
are in a condition to bear twenty more experiments.” But, amidst the infi- 
nite variety of lighter literature with which he beguiled his leisure, Pride 
and Prejudice and the five sister novels remained without a rival in his 
yg He never for a moment wavered in his allegiance to Miss 

us! 
The love of literature which was inseparable from his conception 
of pleasure was happily combined with the domestic affections 
which were the solace and delight of his life. Fortunately for 
him, his sisters, and afterwards children of the family, either 
by nature, or learned from him, a sufficient interest in 
ks to enable them to share his literary and intellectual interests. 
To both generations 
Macaulay, who at an of his life could li i 
bis sisters were young, games of hide and seek that lasted for hours, with 
shouting and the blowing of horns up and down the stairs and through 
every room, were varied by ballads which, like the Sealds of old, he com- 
posed during the act of recitation, while the others struck in with the 
chorus. He had no notion w of music, but an infallible ear for 


the parts of Nathaniel Dando, then a notorious 


swindler, and 
of a dog-stealer who had come to claim the 


advertised for 
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the recovery of her dog Diamond. His extempore rhymes were 
always attributed to an author called the Judicious Poet, for whose 
works the children often searched in vain in the library. One of 
his letters to his sisters begins with two lines, which are taken 
almost without alteration from Swift :— 

Be you Foxes, be you Pitts, 

You must write to silly chits. 


Swift, in a letter to Esther Johnson, had written :— 


Be you lords, or be you earls, 
You must write to naughty girls. 
It would be interesting to learn whether Macaulay's Judicious 
Poet was originally suggested by the ——- imaginary quotations 
of Swift. In successive Easter vacations he took the family to 
visit all the English cathedrals; and he felt it as a serious depri- 
vation when his nieces and nephew grew too old to accompany him 
week after week in visits to the sights of London. It was not 
without surprise that his nephew first learned from the con- 
versation of his school-fellows that the kindest and most amusing 
of uncles was a distinguished and celebrated man. Next to 
his home, he was through life attached to Cambridge; and he 
sometimes encouraged the fancy that he would like to live 
there as a Fellow of Trinity. He was not himself in- 
clined to undervalue either his abilities or his writings, though 
he was wholly exempt from the morbid vanity and suscepti- 
bility which are sometimes attributed to famous authors. He 
criticized plagiarists of his style with remarkable acuteness. “TI 
am,” he said, “a very unsafe model. My manner is, I think, and 
the world thinks, on the whole, a good one; but it is very near to 
a very bad manner indeed, and those characteristics of my style 
which are most easily ay are most questionable.” It would 
have been strange if he not regarded with reasonable com- 
placency works which had attained unparalleled success; but fame 
and prosperity only enhanced the enjoyment of a singularly happy 
life. One of the chief advantages of literary tastes and of 
studious habits is the habitual diversion of the mind from 
selfish and vulgar interests. The result is not less effectually 
produced by the abstruse researches which are congenial to an- 
other class of intellects. Sir G. CO. Lewis, who cared 
nothing for Page | or fiction, and who knew no amusing 
book except the Antt-Jacobin, was not less simple and cheerful 
than Macaulay; but an appetite for miscellaneous literature serves 
the double purpose of healthy excitement and of the exclusion of 
petty solicitudes. In the last volume of his diary Macaulay men- 
tions that he had turned over Philo and compared his narrative 
with Josephus. He had also looked into Soapey Sponge. “It 
was a new world to me, so I bore with the hasty writing, and was 
entertained.” 

Fortunate- in all the circumstances of his life, he may be 
said to have been felix etiam opportunitate mortis, when a 
separation which would have been fatal to his happiness was im- 
pending. Ten days before his death he wrote in his diary, “ I am 

fectly ready, and shall never be readier. A month more of such 

ys as I have been passing of late would make me impatient to 

t to my little narrow crib, like a weary factory child.” If he 
had cared for such details he would have approved of the choice 
of his burial-place, where, “‘amidst the tombs of Johnson, and 
Garrick, and Handel, and Goldsmith, and Gray, stands conspicuous 
the statue of Addison.” A still further felicity consists in the 
admirable record of his life and character by the biographer whom 
of all others he would have preferred. 


ROSS NEIL’S PLAYS.* 


b is unfortunate that in recent years there should have been 
so complete a divorce between poetry and the stage; but it 
must be admitted that the experiments which have from time to 
time been made in the production of poetical dramas have not 
been altogether of a happy kind. At the present moment at- 
tention is directed to a work of this class composed by the most 
eminent poet of the day, and the respectful sympathy with which 
it has been received shows that there is at least no lack of apprecia- 
tion on the part of the public. Yet it would be difficult to imagine 
a play less calculated to secure popular favour. In the first place, it 
is, as put upon the stage, not a play at all, but only a loose collection 
of detached scenes, which it would be scarcely possible to under- 
stand if the audience were not already acquainted with the general 
subject. The most dramatic of the original poem have 
been omitted, and what remains is little more than a monotonous 
dialogue between two characters who in themselves are any- 
thing but prepossessing and eable. Mr. Tennyson has 
late as a dramatist; but itis easy to imagine what he might 
have achieved in this line if he had had any encouragement to 
devote himself to it at an earlier period. Again, the plays by Lord 
Byron, Sir Henry Taylor, and Mr. Browning which have been tried 
pon the stage, have been equally wanting in the qualities which are 
indispensable to histrionic effect, and the conclusion has been drawn 
that nowadays it is hopeless to t a revival of poetical drama. 
The answer, however, is that it is hopeless only as long as the 
writers of poetical dramas neglect to study the essential conditions 
of dramatic success. Sir Henry Taylor’s plays, for example, are full 
of fine poetry, but they are deficient in concentration, unity, and inci- 
em or, Home from Fairyland. Lord 
Ross Neil, A if 
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dent. There is no want of character, only the characters do not act ; 
they are like figures in a picture, and do not step out of the canvas, 
It is no doubt true that the faculty of producing dramatic animation 
and vividness in its highest degree is a rare form of genius ; but there 
is no reason why it should not be cultivated to acertain extent by 
attention to the obvious rules and necessities of theatrical repre- 
sentation ; and it is because there has been a tendency to disregard 
these conditions that the poetical drama has been more or less dis- 
credited. If, however, more support were given to this branch of 
literature by managers, authors would no doubt be led to take 
more pains to adapt their pieces to the exigencies of the stage. A 
Shaks is the product of a particular era, and cannot be expected 
periodically. But the general development of art depends upon the 
spirit in which it is cultivated, and there can be no doubt that, if 
the fashion of giving a nobler and more poetical form to the drama 
were once set, it would tend to propagate itself, and that not only 
the theatre but literature would thereby be strengthened. 

It is not to be expected that all at once any great intellectual 
revival will overtake the drama; but it is not too much to hope 
that, as ‘aye taste improves, and a are allowed to a 
higher class of dramatists, there will be a gradual process of eleva- 
tion. Much might indeed be looked for from the theatre, if, instead 
of the vulgar melodrama and the artificial comedy of manners which 
have of late years almost monopolized the stage, plays of the class 
of which Mr. Ross Neil’s may be taken as the type were to come 
into fashion. It is agreat mistake to suppose that intellectual interest 
cannot be combined with patient and necessary attention to the prac- 
tical requirements ofthe stage. For the groundlings there must of 
course be such entertainments as they are capable of understanding ; 
but it can hardly be believed that in a city like London there does not 
exist a sutliciently educated and intelligent audience to appreciate a 
higher and more thoughtful style of drama than that which is 
ordinarily presented. Mr. Ross Neil is already known by two 
volumes of plays which have secured him a literary reputation, 
and it appears that E/finella, one of the pieces in the present publi- 
cation, has been successfully produced on the stage. Elfinella is a 
fairy piece, somewhat similar to those which Mr. Gilbert has 
popularized, but of deeper significance and more thoroughly 
poetical. There is, it seems, a law in fairyland by which each 
tribe of elves is allowed to adopt a human being as one of its 
members, 

if born in the midnight hour, 
And ’neath a certain blending of the stars 
As gracious as ’tis rare. 
And Elfinella finds herself in this position. She was snatched 
away at the moment of birth, and has ever since been brought 
up among the fairies, and has become as one of themselves. It 
appears that in fairyland humanity bears but an indifferent repu- 
tation. The earth is supposed to be peopled with a miserable set 
of creatures who have to drudge and toil, are subject to all sorts of 
suffering and privation, and are also animated by such malig- 
nant tempers that they spend the most of their brief life in 
quarrelling and fighting with each other till death—and the 
thought of death is above all appalling to the fairy mind—annihilates 
them for ever. The elves are tilled with a sense of terror and pity 
when they think of men condemned to live 
the life that leads to death, 
Through age and sorrow, sickness, fear, and toil. 
Elfinella has had the secret of her birth disclosed to her, and 
naturally feels much ashamed of her kinship, but consoles herself 
with the assurance that the fairies have made her in all thi 
one of themselves, and that she shares their immunity from 
The dreary pain of dull mortality, 
Its tears, its shames, its sins—and then its end. 
There is, however, one thing which has been concealed from her— 
that the adoption of a mortal into the fairy community is 
not finally accomplished without the fulfilment of another con- 
dition, which is :— 
That whosoe’er of mortal race is ta’en 
To be the comrade of a fairy band 
At end of thrice seven years must be again 
Giv’n to the world and to mortality, 
In midst of men to abide for thrice seven days, 
A day with them for every year with us, 
And, by this time of trial taught, make choice 
(To be unmade no more) ’twixt life with them, 
And cares and fears, and death to end it all— 
And life etern with us, and smiles and mirth. 
Poor Elfinella is at first dreadfully shocked at the idea of being 
even for a few days parted from her friends, but feels sure that 
she will never choose to remain on earth. Indeed she would 
make her choice at once without revisiting her place of birth, but 
the rule is imperative. Before she goes, however, the Fairy 
Queen tells her, by way of warning, of a former case of a mortal 
who, after being enrolled among the fairies, made her choice to live. 
with nten :— 
Er. Was she mad ? 
F. QuEEN. It chanced to her to be what you have heard 
That mortals in their jargon call in love, 
And this they say is madness while it lasts. 
Then, being warned, be wise. 
Eur. O fear me not. 
F. Queen. And of all else avoid the thing called love. 
Think that for you it means a heritage 
Of care and death, and long companionship 
Of mouldy-breathed decay, with bootless rue 
When reason shall return, for as they say, 
The frenzy quickly passes. 
E Love means death ; 


LF. 
I will remember that, and so be safe. 


| 
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This gives the key to the story. Elfinella on her first descent 
among mortals finds confirmation of the bad accounts of them 
soovalent among the fairies. Her sister Lisa henpecls her husband, 
who shows a sad want of spirit. She also finds that earthly 
flowers wither quickly, and that the wicked passions of men are 
immediately to be exhibited ina war; the ntry of the dis- 
trict—the scene is laid in Switzerland in the autumn of 1315 
—having resolved to resist their Austrian tyrants. It gradually 
dawns on her, however, that, after all, men are not quite 
so wretched and despicable as she supposed ; for Lisa really 
loves Hans; Hans is a brave fellow who is quite ready to 
defend his country, though rather afraid of his wife; and she 
is also very much struck with Waldmar, the gallant young leader 
of the peasants, who happens to save her life. Indeed she begins 
to think that, with but a little change, the state of men might 
become almost enviable—as, for instance, if anger, strife, and death 
were done away with, and all men were like Waldmar. But, 
she asks herself, where would then be room for heroism and self- 
sacrifice P— 

If death were not, no man could ever say, 

“ For you I’d give my life,” and if ’twere said 

*Twould have no meaning. 
She vainly endeavours to persuade Waldmar not to risk his life in 
the war, but when he returns, stricken almost to death, she sees 
that “death lends nobleness and hope to life,” and that “ love is 
all.” This bare outline, however, gives a very insufficient idea of 
the graceful mingling of humour and tenderness with which the 
joyous but idle sportiveness of fairyland is contrasted with the 
deep and serious experiences of human life. Nothing can be more 
touching than the delicate simplicity with which the dawning of 
love in Elfinella, and her vague terror of it as the madness against 
which she had been specially warned, are brought out. While 
the whole piece is of course by its nature fanciful, the writer keeps 
his fancy within control, and the result is a natural and suggestive 
study of character in which even the fairies are felt to be at home. 

The other play in this volume, Lord and Lady Russell, is of 
a more solid and important character, and some readers may 
rhaps think that it ought to have come first, and that the fairy 
| sem should follow, according to theatrical routine, to alleviate 
the sadness of the tragedy. On the other hand, however, whether the 
arrangement is intentional or not, it can hardly be doubted that it is 
a wise one forthe author, as the tone of emotion thus rises steadily 
through the volume ; whereas, if E/finella had come last, there 
might have been something like a reaction. The general style 
of Lord and Lady Russell resembles that of the author's 
former historical play, Lady Jane Grey. There is the same 
natural eloquence and deep, but restrained, feeling, while the 
nature of the subject attords scope for broader treatment 
and for more varied and animated dialogue. The light, 
melodious cadence of £ifinella changes, as the transition re- 
quires, into a fuller and more stately key; and we have seldom 
read any blank verse which isso steadily and continuously satisfac- 
tory to the ear, without becoming in the least monotonous. The 
strength of the drama lies in the remarkable ease, naturalness, and 
simplicity, not only of the language, but of the way in which the 
incidents are treated. There is a close, but not a dry, adherence 
to the facts of history, with a sufficient degree of poetical sugges- 
tion to stimulate the imagination and feeling of the reader. 
There is frequent temptation throughout the piece—as, for in- 
stance, in the scenes between Lord Russell and his wife and those 
in which their little girl takes part—for sentimental developments, 
but these are, we will not say sternly, but firmly repressed. The 
author strikes the right note of feeling, confident of response 
from the reader, without having recourse to any artificial ampli- 
fication or reiteration. There is no strain of language, no affecta- 
tion, no forced working up of incident. Everything is natural, 
simple, and spontaneous, and is the more impressive from being so. 
These are qualities which are rare in literature, and still more 
rare on thestage. It does not appear whether Lord and Lady Russell 
was distinctly intended for the stage, and the length at which it 
at present stands would preclude that use of it; but it might, we 
fancy, be easily adapted to the ages The contrast between the 
cynical levity and corruption of the Court and the sweet serenity 
and highmindedness of the Russells in their affectionate domestic 
intercourse is the main feature of the play, though not didactically 
insisted on. Charles II., with his ready sense of humour, selfish 
good-nature, and weak dislike of serious subjects, is happily hit off, 
not in an elaborate portrait, but in the lig! t touches of a master- 
hand ; and so is the Duke of York, though the portrait is perhaps 
somewhat conventional. The various conspirators are also drawn 
with a graphic, discriminating touch. But, above all, the char- 
acters of Lord and Lady Russell stand out grandly in their grave 
and unaffected simplicity. We must quote one passage between 
the mother and her little daughter :— 
Racn. History makes me sad: in history 
Good men are always dying—ay, are killed 


For nought but being 

Lavy R. fet must you think 
The best least need our pity. 

Racu. Mother. 

Lapy R. Well ? 


Racu. How say you? will these times we live in now 
Ever be history ? 

Lapy R. Ay, surely, child, 
If the world last long enough to let men write. 

Racu. And when they write will’t be of things so sad 
As what they wrote before—of wars, and lies, 
And murders in the dark, and wicked kings, 
And good men brought to die ? 


Lavy R. Pray Heaven no— 
But ’tis as Heaven shall please. 
Racu. I cannot think 


That aught so ill shall ever be agai 
Here in this pleasant world that the blue sky 
Clasps round with brightness. Where so much is good, 
Sure evil cannot conquer. 

Lapy R. Yet the world 
Hath oft looked fair ere this, and villany 

m done in golden sunshine—as the sea 

Where men lie drowned may yet be jewelled o'er 
With diamonds of light. But this one thing 
T’ll tell you, child—that since the world was made 
Did evil never truly conquer good, 
But only seemed to conquer. 


And here is another from the final interview between Russell and 
his wife :— 
Lapy R. Something there is of glorious in the cause 


Of my greatest sorrow that upholds me now, 
And may uphold me then. 
O this is well! 


Rus. 
So have I all I would for the time that rests, 
And am so rich in what hath gone before 
That, but in having had, I stand more high 
Than the highest that now have, 

Lavy R. Why, even some such triumph feel I too, 
And would not change with the happiest wife alive. 
That God hath giv’n me such a friend to lose 
Is very much, I know. 

us. All things look small 

When death takes measure of them, all but love ; 
And love hath grown so huge, «nd so hath poured 
Its strength upon my soul, that I am willing 
To leive my life, made full of all save years, 
Ay, even for a while to leave thyself. 
Wilt thou not say as much ? 

Lapy R. I'll try to say, 
Lord, though thou kill me, I will trust in thee. 


It must occ ur to every one who appreciates the peculiar influence 
of the stage on all classes of society, that plays of this kind, dea}- 
ing with subjects of national interest, and in a tone which excites 
sympathy with the noblest emotions, might do much in making 
eee opinion, not only more refined and intellectual, but mor: 
robust. 


VIOLLET-LE-DUC’S HABITATIONS OF MAN.* 


M VIOLLET-LE-DUC has here adopted the same genera’ 
aN ¢ form which he adopted in his History of a Fortress, tha: 
of a fictitious narrative, bringing out the different varieties of the 
arts of building or defence at the different times through which 
he traces them. But the fiction which runs through the paves 
volume takes a much bolder flight than that which ran through 
the History of a Fortress. In that work the particular fortress and 
its endless changes were imaginary, and perhaps no one fortress 
may ever have gone through all of them in such regular order. 
But it was perfectly possible that it might have been so, and, if ne 
one fortress went through all the adventures which M. Viollet-le- 
Duc described, most fortresses had gone through some of them. 


_ Translated by Benjamia BucknaH. 


The fiction at most consisted in rolling several true histories inte 
/ one. But M. Viollet-le-Duc’s present subject could not be treated 
with so small a departure from literal truth. He could tell the 
history of a particular building through a long series of ages, 
because, however much the building was changed, it at least 
did not move from its place. But here he has to tell 
the history, not of a particular building, but of the art 
of building, and that not in one country only, but in the world in 
general. It then he was to give his work the shape of a continuous 
fictitious narrative, it must take quite another form. So M. 
Viollet-le-Duc’s work contains the observations of two mysterious 
and seemingly immortal beings, Epergos and Doxios, who have 

‘one through the world in all ages, giving special attention to the 
Puilding of human dwellings at each stage. Epergos may be said 
to represent the spirit of progress; he is always encouraging in- 
vention ; indeed the first hut of all is said to have been made 
at his suggestion, and he preaches the doctrine of always going 
forwards in a discourse which he is made to deliver to a select 
mes in Paris seemingly quite lately. Doxios, on the other 
hand, represents the spirit of standing still. He checksall change ; 
he remonstrates with Epergos from the beginning, for the makizg 
of the primitive hut; and at every stage his sympathies ke 
with those nations who stand still. ‘I'he Egyptians, for instance, 
are his delight. Then they are supplanted by the Assyrians ; them 
the Romans have a turn in his affections ; and in this last stage ke 
becomes a bitter hater of Christianity, as something new, and ade- 
fender of the doings of its persecutors. Somewhat later he comes 
across the Buddhists, and is charmed with the doctrine of Nirvama. 
He now becomes a zealous missionary of this faith of repose and of 
_ all that is opposite to progress; but, some centuries before the story is 
done, Doxios has become an equally zealous Christian. The form 

of the book is thus a very rm one, but the very strangeness of 
_ the fiction gives it a certain kind of interest, and, granting the im- 

possible premiss, there is something decidedly effective in the 
_ notion of a being—for we must hardly say a man—who has seen ali 
_ the various stages of art with his own eyes and has actually himself 

8 ted some of them. What we really have is of course M. 
| iollet-le-Duc's notions as to the progress of domestic architecture, 
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which the thread of his fictitious narrative allows him to set forth 
with a kind of life which he could hardly have given to a mere 
technical treatise. Now and then his immortal companions have 
reminded us of Lord Lytton’s Zanoni. But what is character- 
istic of M: Viollet-le-Duc’s story is the application of this fanciful 
machinery to a special and technical subject. We are not in- 
clined to say anything against it as long as it stands by itself. 
A bold and fantastic iden is carried out ingeniously, and, we may 
add, successfully. But the idea is one which may very easily be 
worked threadbare. The present attempt must stand by itself. 
M. Viollet-le-Duc must never use the same machinery again, and 
he must, as far as in him lies, hinder anybody else from using it. 
The form of M. Viollet-le-Duc’s book almost necessarily involves 
a good deal of what elsewhere we should call ethnological specu- 
lation; but which, when dealing with beings like Epergos and 
Doxios, we must rather call ethnological observation. These 
immortal personages, in their long and constant travels, are able 
to follow various stages of the Aryan migration, besides paying 
many visits to men of other races, which of course are all set forth 
according to the ethnological views of M. Viollet-le-Duc himself. 
And M. Viollet-le-Duc has clearly thought much about these 
mat and about many others. He has a perfect right, if he 
chooses, to adopt the theory of Ernst Curtius, and to plant primi- 
tive Ioniansin Asia before what is commonly called the lonian 
migration. We look on that theory with a good deal of doubt, 
and we hold that Professor Hadley made some very strong points 
against it. But beings like Epergos and Doxios cannot doubt, 
neither can the chronicler of their adventures. If M. Viollet-le- 
Duc is fully convinced of this theory, he has a perfect right to 
make use of it in his quasi-romance ; and he at least brings out, 
what there is no reason to doubt, that the Ionic capital had an 
Asiatic origin of its own, quite distinct from the true Dorie of 
Hellas. Contrary to the general belief, M. Viollet-le-Duc gives 
the Doric a stone, instead of a wooden, origin; and he sees in 
Egyptian architecture, not a style derived from buildings hewn 
in the rock, but a style derived from buildings of wouden con- 
struction, Whether we accept his conclusions or not, the illus- 
trations by which he tries to confirm them are, in any case, 
curious and instructive. Here and there we must think that 
he draws a little on his imagination. We have suffered too 
much at the hands of Pelasgians, or at least at the hands of 
those who have talked about them, to accept all at once M. 
Viollet-le-Duc’s picture of the house of a Pelasgian noble. We 
must remember that his subject is the habitations of man, so that 
his business is throughout with domestic architecture, not with 
igious or municipal architecture, or even with fortresses, except 
so far that they: happen also to be habitations, Still, with a little 
exercise of the imagination, he contrives to illustrate the chief 
forms. of architecture from domestic buildings only. But we are 
rather inclined to complain that one or two important forms of 
domestic architecture are left out. M. Viollet-le-Duc is far from 
pres over the transitional ages of European history. Epergos 
and Doxios wander about in the later days of the undivided Km- 
pire as well as in the Augustan age itself. But it does seem 
rather strange that he has not taken them to Spalato, to that 
domestic building which forms a greater era in architectural his- 
tory than any temple or fortress. Nor are we satisfied when he 
leaps from a-feudal castle of the thirteenth century to a Lenais- 
sance house in Paris in the sixteenth. Both England and France 
had a good deal.to show in the way of strictly domestic architec- 
ture in the intermediate time. Epergos and Doxios, who visited 
so many people in so many distant ages and countries, would cer- 
tainly have found it worth their while to make a call either on 
Jaeques Oceur at Bourges or on Sir Anthony Browne at Cowdray. 
On the whole we are inclined to wonder at the success with 
which M. Viollet-le-Due’s rather startling machinery has been 
worked. Iteertainly brings many things home to us in a more 
living way than could be done in any regular treatise on domestic 
architeeture, We follow the two mysterious beings through their 
wanderings of , we hear their discourse with men of such 
distant times and places, and we feel ourselves taken behind the 
scenes, Not-only the mere style of architecture and arrangement, 
but the origin and use of each feature, and the manner of those 
who dwelled in the successive buildings, are all brought out with 
a life-which-eould hardly have been given them in a formal trea- 
tise. One of the most striking parts is where Epergos and Doxios 
visit Assyria in the days of its glory, and where Epergos has a talk 
with the architect of the Assyrian King, which strongly brings 
out the utter carelessness of human labour and suffering with 
which the.great works of despots were reared. Then when, ages 
afterwards, in the days of Augustus, they are entertained by the 
there any patrician Mummii ?—Epergos 
forth, ashe could hardly have found a more appropriate 
place to hold forth, on the higher value of works of art, each one 
in its own place, than when they are carried off, as they so largely 
were in those days, to form collections or to adorn places for which 
they were not. meant. But some of the most interesting parts, 
though.of course the most imaginative parts, are those which trace 
the earliest efforts of all—not so much perhaps the very first hut 
of the-eavage, as the first Aryan dwelling, destroyed by the ele- 
ments and rebuilt with improvements suggested by Epergos, and 
the further changes made as the Aryans press southward and 
Their progress, slow and sure, is 
well contrasted with the early and unp: ive civilization of 
the Chinese, typified in the “ fat Fau,” whom our travellers visit at 
a very early stage of the progress of our own branch of mankind. 


At the very end of the book Epergos makes a set discourse 
which is of course to be taken as setting forth the views of M. 
Viollet-le-Duc himself. Its key-note may be said to be “‘ progress,” 
but “ progress within the old lines.” He shows how the style of 
each nation has sprung from a certain constructive origin arising 
out of practical need, how its details have been modified by other 
practical needs, but how the marks of its real origin still hang 
about it. Strictly to go back is strictly — The architects 
of the classical Renaissance tried to build Roman houses; but they 
could not; all that they could do was to build French houses 
with a Roman mask. M. Viollet-le-Duc evidently holds that, in 
such a case, reaction is the only means of again taking up the 
thread of progress. Each nation must fall back on the genuine 
principles of its own style, and so work out something for 
liself:— 


Those enthusiasts for Greek and Roman forms—for in their naive admira- 
tion they were accustomed to confound them, utterly different though they 
are in their principle and in its expression—have succeeded in misleading 
Europe for two or three centuries,—a mere moment, however, compared 
with the life of humanity ; and we have been inundated with neo-Greek 
and neo-Roman,—such indeed as would make Greeks and Romans laugh,— 
without the slightest regard for origins, natural aptitudes, climate, materials, 
or the novel conditions of social lite. In Paris and in Rome, in Madrid and 
in St. Petersburg, in Vienna and in Stockholm, so-called Greek and Roman 
palaces have been erected. 

Nevertheless, a generation of inquirers has arisen who have had no diffi- 

culty in demonstrating that humanity is not thus homogeneously con- 
stituted ; that because a Pompeian house was charming under a Neapolitan 
sky, and admirably suited to the requirements of people who lived two 
thousand years ago, it by no means follows that such a house suits our time 
and climate. A decided tendency towards a reaction is therefore manifest. 
Every civilised nation has begun to inquire—and the inquiry will be pro- 
secuted with increasing ardour—whence it comes, and what are its elements ; 
and it is consequently endeavouring to adopt those original forms in art 
which are adapted to the genius and requirements of the race to which it 
belongs. This movement is already very apparent in England, in Germany, 
in Sweden, and in Russia, and it is becoming daily more marked. 
It is quite certain that, if a medizval house would not suit 
modern requirements, a Greek or Roman house would be still 
further from suiting them. And it is equally certain that, in 
England, just when the classical fancy set in, houses had begun to 
be built which, with very little change, would meet modern re- 
quirements. If we need not go back to old Greece or Rome, neither 
need we go away to Venice or Verona, But how hard to persuade 
a modern architect, brought up in due Ruskinesque scorn for the 
“savage ” and “ detestable” works of his own land, that, by such a 
humdrum process as going into Gloucestershire and Sussex and 
studying Thornbury and Cowdray, he might have learned far more 
for practical use than anything that he can find on the other side 
of the Alps. 

The illustrations are throughout singularly eifective, bringi 
out the main points in the several styles with great clearness, An 
Mr. Bucknall’s translation, as a rule, reads easily enough, though 
now and then he forgets that the duty of a translator is to turn 
things into the language into which he translates, not to leave 
them in that in which they were first written. M. Viollet-le- 
Duc, writing in French, naturally wrote about “souvenir” and 
“mélange.” Mr. Bucknall, translating into English, should have 
found _— words, and not have transcribed the French. “A 

of souvenirs” is specially grotesque, and goes some way 
towards spoiling a striking passage at the end of the chapter on the 
Asiatic Ionians. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.* 


it is well for reading people that any one can be found to 
perform the necessary lite dru of making book- 
lists. It istrue that we hardly thank them. Bibliographers are the 
butts of other literary men. They are, no doubt, estimable and 
industrious labourers in a difficult field; but we generally fail to 
understand how any intelligent being can be found to do their 
work. Those who only care for what a book contains of pleasure 
or information cannot bring themselves to see how an educated 
and thinking man can interest himself only with the exterior, or, 
at most, with so much of the interior as will enable him to reco: 
of a book that it is in so many sheets of so many leaves, and that 
the signatures run from A or B to Gg in sixes. Yet, without 
the labour of such folk, we should be without any knowledge of 
much old literature. The very existence of vast masses of early 
literature is unknown except pene them. But for the care of 
bibliographers we should, for example, have less information about 
Shakspeare than we have now, if that is possible. The few hard 
facts as to the plays, upon which such mountainous theories have 
been built, are chiefly of a bibliographical kind. And it is the 
same with the works of a few other authors. Yet, allowing for 
this, and allowing, too, for the fascination which any record of 
human folly must exercise on certain minds, it remains a standing 
mystery that there should be men among us who, from pre- 
ference and with no hope of anything like adequate reward, will 
give attention, learning, and often also talent, or something very 
like it, to the production of such a list as this now before us. 
It is just possible, however, in an idle half-hour to extract some 
amusement from reading a list of the titles of books. A com- 
arative study of re might even have in it an element of 
torical and psychological importance. Every possible re- 


* Collections and Notes, 1867-1876. By W. Carew Hazlitt. London: 
Reeves & Turner. 1876 
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source that conceit, ignorance, and falsehood could employ has 
been dragged into the service of giving books attractive 
names, and of persuading people to buy them. And, merely 
glancing at a few of the curious title-pages in Mr. Hazlitt’s 
volume, we may see that, where attraction has been found 
impossible, the opposite course has been pursued; books by the 
score exist to which their authors have evidently endeavoured to 
give the most repulsive names possible. And again there is a 
third class—that of books which have no particular name. For 
the most part, scientific works are of this character. Books on the 
beginnings of knowledge are often sent into the world with a sort 
of summary of their contents on the first leaf, and the reader may 
choose for himself from a page of words the biggest for a title. 
Booksellers have a way of distinguishing one new book from an- 
other by the mere use of the author's name and the first word of 
the title. An order will be given at a publisher's for so many 
dozen of Green’s “ Shorts ” or Huxley's “ Lays.” But a few authors 
are to be found who are so wholly incapable of understanding the 
objects and uses of titles that they neither display nor conceal the 


subject of their productions, and neither attract nor repel the | | 
_if these three-fourths had perished altogether. There are very few 


er. put a name on the title-page because, since 
bad aga de Worde’s time, titles have been usual. We cannot but 
look upon this course as foolish. An unfortunate author wonders 
he cannot get the public to see the worth of his performance. He 
expected, and perhaps he was right to expect, that everybody 
would talk of it, and yet nobody mentions its name. But he never 
reflects that he has given it a name that people cannot mention if 
they would. A cheap volume came out some years ago with the 
name of “ Melibceus.” It was an account of modern London, and 
was, we believe, intended for the working classes, but they never 
asked for it. How could they? Many of Mr. Ruskin’s titles are 
of this character; yet he intends them, he says, for people who do 
not know Latin and Greek. There are English names, however, which 
are just as hard to say as if they were in Latin, aye, or Hebrew. 
Mr. Cockayne, when he wrote a history of certain forms of super- 
stition for the Rolls Series, gave it the very distinctive but utterly 
unserviceable name of ‘‘ Leechdoms, Wortcunning, and Starcraft.” 
This, though very good English, is just as hard to pronounce as 
“ Burnt Njal,” or the “ Hydrologia Philosophica,” noticed by Mr. 
Hazlitt, which is really an account of the mineral waters at I- 
mington, or the “Chryso-thriambos,” noticed in his former book, 
which is a cantata for the inauguration of a Lord Mayor, or the 
“ Eropaideia,” a book on education, published in 1607, Against such 
ee ov one side may be set the long descriptions usual a hun- 
years ago, and now, we regret to see, coming inagain. A title, so 
as it serves to distinguish one book from others, can hardly be too 
short or tell too little. Novels require nuthing buta barename. Yet 
novelists have sinned on their title- ages more than even theolo- 
gical and philosophical writers. It is a stock question in the 
schools to ask a man if he can repeat the full account of his 
treatise given by Bishop Butler on the tirst page of the Analogy ; 
but very few readers, we take it, could correctly repeat Richard- 
son’s abridgment of Clarissa Harlowe as it may be found on the 
title-page :+-“ Clarissa ; or, the History of a Young Lady: com- 
prehending the most Important Concerns of Private Life. And 
age yd a the distresses that may attend the Misconduct, 
th of Parents and Children, in Relation to Marriage.” But this 
is nothing to some of the titles copied out so carefully by Mr. 
Hazlitt. Thus, Mary Cary published in 1651 the “Little Horn’s 
Doom and Downfall; Or a Scripture-Prophesie of King [ames and 
King Charles, and of this present Parliament, unfolded. Wherein 
it appeares that the late Tragedies that have bin acted upon the 
Scene of these three Nations: and particularly the late King’s doom 
and death, was so long ago, as by Daniel predeclared. And what 
the issue of all will be is also discovered: which followes in the 
Second Part. By M. Cary, a servant of Jesus Christ... . 1651.” 
Nor is this all, for a second title-page follows, lest the first should 
not have been full enough:—“A new and more exact mappe or 
Description of new Ierusalems Glory,” and so on for about the 
same space as the first. These Puritan titles are famous, like 
Puritan prayers, for their length; but it must be allowed that the 
other side made up in extravagance for anything that the names of 
their books may have wanted in length. Who would have sup- 
posed, without such evidence as Mr. Hazlitt gives, that even Court 
poets could pretend to mourn for James I.? But here we have an 
account of William Hodgson’s “ Plvrisie of Sorrow, Let Blood in 
the Eye Veine: Or, The Muses teares for the death of our late 
Soueraigne, Iames, King of England,” a work of such rarity that 
even the Museum copy is imperfect. 


The use of alliteration’s artful aid appears to be one of the most | 


important of the title-maker’s objects. Thackeray, who avoided 
it for hisown books, made the most of it in his Prize Novelists, but 
other authors have used it for themselves. Mr. Hazlitt gives many 
instances. Thomas Churchyard published in 1575 “ Churchyardes 
Chippes,” and in 1593 “ Churchyards Challenge.” Thomas Coryat 
ublished in 1611 “ Coryat’s Crudities” and “Coryat’s Crambe.” 
assonance is more complicated in “Batt upon Batt, a Poem 

upon the Parts, Patience me 5 Pains of Barth. Kempster, Olerk, Poet, 
utler, of Holy-Rood-Parish in Southampton; by a Person of 
Quality ”; and sometimes we have a jingle or half-rhyme like 
Carlyle’s “ Britaines Glorie, Or An Allegoricall Dreame: with the 
Exposition thereof Containing the Heathens infidelitie the Turkes 
hemie the Popes Hypocrisie Amsterdams varietie The Church 

of Englands verity in Religion. And in our Church of England 
The Kings excellencie. His Issues integritie. The Nobles and 
Gentries constancie. The Councell and Judges fidelities, The 


Preachers puritie. The Bishops sinceritie.” It is refreshing, after 
wading through pages of such enormities, to‘come ‘a title of the 
older style. nas m, printed by Wynkyn'de Worde in or 
about 1512, hasa hale 2 on the title-page, and ‘over “it, “ Tere 
begynneth the booke called the exemple of vertu.” ‘Atater edition 
is not so good an example of this particular kind ‘of virtue :— 
foloweth a compendyous story and it is called: the example 
of vertu in the whiche ye shall ‘fynde many goodly’ storys and 
naturall dysputacyons bytwene foure ladyes named Hardyneg 
Sapyence Fortune and Nature.” 

The books noticed by Mr. Hazlitt in this volume are all rare. 
In his former work on the “ Popular, Poetic, and Dramatic Lite- 
rature” from the introduction of printing to the restoration of the 
Stuarts, he had occasion to mention many books already deseribed 
by Lowndes or some other bibliographer. But in these Collections 
and Notes there is very little that has ever been recorded before, 
and perhaps it would be safe to say that three-fourths of the books 
named in it are unique. For this reason, if for no other, they are 
of value to collectors and to men of the same tastes as Mr. Hazlitt ; 
but English literature would not have suffered any irreparable loss 


that are worth reading, still fewer that will improve the reader's 
mind, and an immense number which, whether on account of their 
se violence or their obscenity, are absolutely unfit for reading. 

ortunately it is not often one can meet with them ; their profanity 
or ribaldry have ensured their destruction, and we may very well 
look on the mania for collecting them as a harmless form of the 
prevalent insanity. To such collectors Mr. Hazlitt’s book is 
simply indispensable ; nor will it be absolutely useless to the 
student of the history of English literature. The books which are 
the most popular for a time are often, perhaps in consequence, the 
rarest afterwards. Famous as is now the “ Martin relate ” 
controversy, no one has been able to find a copy of the original 
tract which started it; yet such a discovery would be of great in- 
terest. Only a single specimen remains of the first edition of 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. No fragment of Tyndale’s first pub- 
lication of the Gospels is known to exist; of his first complete 
Testament there is only a single copy, and that imperfect. Of other 
very popular books, again, copies are common. Gulliver's Travels 
is by no means scarce in the first edition. It is the same with 
Paradise Lost. But Cocker’s Arithmetic is very rare in its first 
edition, and so is Joe Miller, for it would almost seem as if people 
who had learnt the jokes off burnt the book, that they might the 
more easily make its contents their own. 

Mr. Hazlitt has the same advantage over his readers as a traveller 
who has traversed some region previously unknown. No one who 
has not seen the books of which he tells us can correct his descrip- 
tion of them. He has things all his own way. He may almost 
say, like the Irishman, ‘‘ The man’s dead now, and I defy him to 
contradict me.” He has had access toa number of private 
libraries. He has an unrivalled knowledge of his ‘subject. And, 
above all, he has spent many years in which he has never lost an 
opportunity, in auction-rooms and other places where rare books 
may be seen, of noting down examples; and even, as he tells us, of 
going over collections of a kind which we would gladly believe no 
one ever makes now—namely, of title-pages alone, cut out of books. 
In one or two places we wish he had given a little more informa- 
tion. A few biographical notes would have been of great value. 
To take a single case. In Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Manual there 
is the following entry :— 

Plantagenet (Beauchamp). Description of the province of New Albion, 
and a direction for adventurers with small stock to get two for one and 
good land freely. 1650. 4to. 


Lowndes goes on to say that a copy of this edition fetched 17/7. 17s. 
in a sale in 1861, and that there was a previous edition in 1648, of 
which apparently he could get no account. In Mr. Hazlitt’s former 
work there is nothing about Mr. Plantagenet. But in the present 
Collections and Notes we have something about the edition of 1648, 
for which we must refer to the book. But our purpese is not bib- 
— We should like to know whether this was an as- 
sumed name, who the assumer was, whether he founded a family 
in Virginia, where New Albion, it seems, was situated, and, in 
short, some historical particulars of a man who, if he was not 
remarkable himself, certainly bore a very remarkeble uame. But 
perhaps Mr. Hazlitt is right in sticking to bibliography in a biblio- 
graphical book, and we can only end, as we began, by congratu- 
lating the world that there are people willing to do the necessary 
work which he has performed here with so mueb ability and 
industry. 


ELSA AND HER VULTURE.* 


HE charm of “local” novels is one that must increase as the 
life of capital cities is more and more crushed ‘into uniformity. 

A capital may produce a thousand professions and commerce may 
branch into innumerable special lines, but in the main the dwellers 
in a capital are better known to each other than the peasantry are 
to any of them. And not only is one Londoner like another, but 
a London merchant or workman is more like a merchant or work- 
man of Berlin, Amsterdam, Vienna, than he is to a Westmoreland 
peasant. It is not true to say, as has been said more than once, 


* Elsa and her Vulture: a German Peasant Romance. By Mme, von 
a Translated by Lady Wallace. London: Longmans & Co, 
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that humanity becomes interesting only when it has begun to live | 
im cities, and that all peasants are alike. They seem alike to the | 
jaded senses of the town-bred critic, because he has come to believe | 
that naturalness must imply uniformity. As a matter of fact it is | 
their very naturalness, the fact that they are the product of the 
soil they live upon, that gives them their distinctness, as the | 
colours of the tree give their difference of shade to the moths that | 
feed on it. The peasantry of Berry differ as much from the 
peasantry of Westmoreland as do the flora of the two districts from 
ene another; you might as well expect to find the Edelweiss on 
Headington Hill as to find an Elsa in Oxfordshire. Artists have 
seen all this long ago, and the enthusiasm with which Scott's 
Northern novels were received at their appearance is only one 
i of evidence among many that the artists are right. 
fe is a curious fact that the foremost novelists now living in most 
countries are full of local knowledge, and are at their 
best when they are displaying it. George Sand in the Vallée 
Noire, Geo’ Eliot in Loamshire, Auerbach in the Black 
Forest, Trueba among the Biscayan valleys, are following a right 
instinct, as their success proves. d now Mme. von Hillern 
comes forward with a Tyrolese novel, of which we may say that 
from the first page of it to the last we are in Tyrol, breathing 
the air of the mountains, and thinking the thoughts of those who 
live among them. Elsa, or “ Vulture Elly,” as she is commonly 
called, is the daughter of old Stromminger, the “ Hichst Bauer” 
or head ut of Sonnen-Platte, near Solden in the Oetz Thal. 
She got her name from an adventure in which, at fourteen years of 
age, she stole a young vulture, or ergeier, from its nest, and, 
as she hung by a rope in air, fought off the parent bird, and 
brought the young one home. This adventure is an index to her 
eharacter, and the memory of it never leaves her; for Hansel, the 
stolen vulture, is her constant companion, the partner of her 
sorrows and her joys. She is, as the hero of the story 
says, “the handsomest and strongest girl in all Tyrol, and im- 
mensely rich,” for her father, the head nt, owns fields 
and flocks innumerable. After a poetical bit of introduction, where 
Elsa is revealed to us standing beaten by the winds upon a giddy 
es the story begins with her confirmation-day at Solden. 
is sixteen years old, and very tall; she is a little ashamed of 
herself for it, lest people should jaugh at her. But no one takes 
any notice of her, for all are too much excited by the news which 
has just come that Joseph Hagenbach, the brave young chamois- 
hunter, has killed the bear that was seen up in Vintschgau. 
Hardly is the confirmation over—a service that has been lost upon 
Elsa, whose thoughts have been away with Joseph and the 
Sae-ote the victorious hunter appears, escorted by a crowd of 
youths, tall men all, but he taller and stronger than any. “He 
seemed almost to shine from a distance. He looked like St. George 
in the church.” At the first glance Elsa’s heart is irretrievably 
gone, and her case becomes more hopeless still as she listens, from 
the fir-tree into which she has climbed, to the story of the battle 
which Joseph tells. The whole village is wild about Joseph ; the 
Bishop publicly blesses him ; only one person stands sullenly aloof, 
and that is Elsa's father, The old Stromminger, who for thirty 
ay had been the most athletic man in the district, could not 
to feel that he must yield to the younger generation ; and his 
sullenness breaks out into open fury when one of the bystanders, 
not content with praising Joseph, must needs cry out that Joseph’s 
prowess was inherited from his father, who had also been the best 
shot and the best wrestler in the whole country. This is more 
than the Stromminger can bear; to hold his own he insults the 
memory of Joseph’s father, and threatens Joseph himself. In the 
struggle that follows Joseph overcomes him, end then offers him 
his band. But the Stromminger never forgives, and the scene 
ends with his cursing Joseph and the whole village, and dragging 
his daughter home. 

This chapter introduces us then to the motive of the story. 
Elsa loves Joseph, who is hardly conscious of her existence; her 
father hates him, and swears that he shall never have his daughter. 
With her the savage old man tries the violent means that come 
most natural to him—he beats her, he disgraces her, he orders her 
to marry another, and when she refuses, he first half-murders her, 
and then, exerting the patriarchal authority that still survives in 
pastoral societies, tries the ultima ratio ot banishment :— 

Stromminger allowed a couple of minutes of decp thought to elapse, and 
then said, in a hoarse voice, “ I cannot take your life, but as you love the 
Similaun and the Murzoll as much as your father, you shall henceforth live 
with them. Your place is there; never again shall you sit at my table. 
You shall go to the Hoch Joch to herd catile, and shail stay there till you 
have found out that it would be better in a warm nest with Vincenz than 
surrounded by the snow heaps of the Murzoll. Make up your bundle, for | 
will not see you again. ‘To-morrow, early, you are to set out. I will let 
the Schnalsers know my intentions, and send a farm lad next week with 
the cattle. Take bread and cheese with you, that you may have food till 
the cattle arrive. Klettenmaier shall guide you up the mountain,—and now 
Be off with you. This is my final resulve, and I shall not change it.” 

“Good,” said Elsa, in a low tone, and, bending her head, leit her father's 

room. 
Nothing could be more awfully solitary than the Hoch Joch, the 
uncultivated levels amid the peaks, where the sheep can in the 
summer months find a scanty living, and where the only human 
beings are the Schnalser herdsmen, “ half-wild fellows, clothed in 
skins,” who live miles apart in little stone huts. Here it is that | 
Elsa is condemned to live, her only companions being her vulture | 
and her flock, her only intercourse with the world being through | 
the herd-boy, who, as the weeks go by, brings her a pittance of 


only answer is that she would sooner be torn to pieces by her 
vulture. In manifold ways the silence and remoteness of the 
place are influencing her. Sometimes “a nameless —_— seized’ 
the girl for the familiar meadows of her home, which were 
gradually veiled from her sight by the peaceful shades of evening.’ 
Sometimes, in the moonlight, 

The mountain tops stared at her in hostility, because she dared to watch 
their nocturnal doings. It appeared as if it were only since her arrival that 
they had become so still and peaceful, like a company discussing some 
= plot, who suddenly become silent when a stranger comes among 
them. 


Sometimes the freedom of the place is what inspires her; she feels 
like a queen on her solitary throne, a ruler in the silent, boundless 
kingdom which her eye overlooks; “so that at length she gazed 
with compassionate contempt from the heights above at the 
ignoble race below, who gained their daily bread by bargaining and 
calculating, and a secret aversion replaced her former longing for 
home.” Sometimes she sees visions and dreams dreams; dreams 
that she literally becomes the child of the mountain, and is 
adopted as a sister by the “Seligen Fraiilein,” the awful beings 
with which the imagination of the simple peasantry has peopled 
the hollows of the hills. Sometimes, however, and most often, 
she dwells in thought upon the strong and brilliant creature for 
whom, without his knowledge, she is suffering this exile—Bear- 
Joseph, “the St. George of her dreams,” whose equal is no girl in 
the Tyrol but herself. 

We will not follow Elsa through all her after troubles, for the 
story is so short that no reader can have any excuse for 
skipping, or can want another hand to fill in for him the details of 
the plot. Elsa descends to find all changed at home; her old 
nurse Luckard dismissed and dead, her father disabled by lame- 
ness, and Vincent, her hated suitor, all-powerful with him, and 
directingthe whole establishment. The new servants insult her, 
and she is driven by the sight of a piece of brutality on Vincent's 
part to an outburst of violence so frantic that she has to flee her 
father’s house and wander about the country, she and her vulture 
seeking fora home. Naturally, folk look askance at her for her 
companion’s sake, and for the tierceness which adversity and others’ 
cruelty have stamped upon her beautiful face. The priest of 
Heilig Kreuz himself, fair example of the noble type that has 
charmed poets and novelists from the days of the “ pouré persoun 
of atoun,” dares not shelter her; and she finds no rest until she 
falls half-dead at the door of the Klétze’s house in the Rofen 
Hof, “the highest inhabited spot in all Tyrol.” The pathetic 
little love-story that follows is most delicately sketched, and we 
will not spoil it by telling it again. It is enough that Elsa is 
faithful to her one passion, and escapes from the wooing of the 
honest Benedict Klotz, whom she respects and likes as a brother, 
to the hut on the Hoch Joch, when the spring has come again. 
Here she remains the summer through, and in the winter tinds 
some shelter in service in the further valley, far from the home 
that she has learnt to hate. 

It is while she is in her mountain hut that the plot thickens. 
With great art the author contrives a meeting between her and 
Joseph, just before her father’s death frees and enriches her. But, 
not to mention a violent incident of the meeting which is best 
read in the story itself, an element of strife is introduced in the 
person of another girl, Afra, the maidservant at the “ Lamb” inn, 
whom Joseph is escorting over the mountain. It is with the re- 
lations of these three that the rest of the book is occupied. Vulture 
Elly, now that she has become Héchstbauerin, rich, courted, and 
important, is almost maddened with the thought of her Joseph, 
about whose new expluvits all the world is talking, throwing him- 
self away on a maidservant. She vents her anger on all around 
her; if she cannot be loved, she will be feared and hated; she 
rejects with scorn all her suitors—nay, she conquers them in fair 
fight, for she has openly given notice that he who can force a kiss 
from her shall marry her, but none are strong enough to do it. 
She wanders among the hills the whole night long, and returns to 
deck herself out in finery which no other peasant can rival. She is 
inflexibly severe upon the peasant vices of her servants; she has 
dismissal or chastisement in store for any that is guilty of drunken- 
ness, dishonesty, cruelty, or light conduct. And all the while she 
broods over her disappointment till, at the procession on Corpus 
Christi Day, she publicly insults Afra, her rival, and forces Joseph 
to plan a revenge. 

The revenge and its consequences occupy the last chapters 
of the book. How a trap is laid for klsa, how she falls 
into it smiling, how she is aftronted as publicly as she had 
atironted Afra; her wild outburst of passion, her vehement 
repentance, her thrilling rescue of Joseph from the death to 
which she has devoted him, the clearing-up of the Afra mystery, 
and the romantic end of all, we will not spoil our readers’ 
appetite by telling. Here is one piece only, which, while it does 
not tell too much of the story, is a good example of the author’s 
power. Joseph has asked Eisa to go with him to a dance—an act 
equivalent in the Tyrol to an offer of marriage—and in order to 
avenge Afra he has vowed to gain the kiss that none of her suitors 
has gained before. He has asked her for the kiss in the presence 
of all the people; she struggles for a moment between love and 
modest embarrassment. At last :— 


She raised her fair face to him, and his eyes rested for a second on the 
fresh quivering lips offered to him; then he pushed her back gently, and 
said, in a low voice, “ No, not so; no good hunter shoots his prey except on 
fvot orin the air. I said thut to you once before. I will win it from 


food. Wor father sends to know if she will obey him now; her , in fair fight, 1 won't take it 2s a ;ift ; and if | were a girlllike you, 1 woald 
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not hold myself so cheap. Defend yourself, Elsa, and don’t let me off more 
easily than you did the others, or there would be no honour for me.” 

A'scarlet flush of shame was diffused over Elsa’s face: she would gladly 
have sunk into the earth. Had she so entirely forgotten what was due to 
herself that her suitor must remind her of it? A glare seemed to dazzle 
her eyes. Suddenly, drawing herself up to her full height, she measured 
Joseph with blazing eyes. “ All right,” cried she, “let it be so. You shall 
also ov uaa Vulture Elly is. Now, try whether you can win a kiss 
from her!” 

She felt choking ; she tore off her neck-handkerchief, and stood there in 

her silver-laced velvet bodice and white cambric sleeves, while Joseph’s 
eyes were fixed with admiration on her beauty. “You are beautiful—as 
beautiful as you are vindictive,” muttered he, as he sprang on her like a 
hunter on his prey, whom he intends to stab with his couteau de chasse, 
seizing her round the neck; but he little knew Vulture Elly. With one 
powerful effort she was free, and a malicious burst of laughter ensued from 
all those who had formerly fared no better that made Joseph frantic. He 
seized the girl round the waist with an iron grasp, but she gave him so 
well aimed a blow that he involuntarily drew back ; fresh peals of laughter! 
By this blow, the effects of which she knew, she had always defended her- 
self against every hostile attack. Joseph, however, dissembled his pain, and 
with redoubled fury seized the girl’s arms with both his hands to try to 
approach her lips, but in an instant she bent to one side, while a breathless 
struggle ensued amid an ominous silence, only interrupted by a curse from 
Joseph. The girl twisted like a snake, so that he could not reach her mouth. 
Three times he bore her to the ground, and three times she sprang up again. 
He lifted her in his arms, but her movements were so rapid he could not 
touch her lips. Elsa’s fine cambric sleeves were torn, and her silver neck- 
lace was broken to bits. It no longer looked like a love struggle, but rather 
a struggle for life or death. Suddenly she got free, but he pursued and once 
more seized her in his arms in a passionate embrace. Then, when she felt 
his heart beating against hers, and his breath on her cheek, all power of re- 
sistance left her, and sinking on her knees before him, overpowered by shame 
and love, she said, “ I am yours!” 
It must not of course be expected that all the scenes in the story 
are as exciting as this; but they are all as full of life and swing. 
This “‘ German peasant romance” is a delightful story, well written 
and well translated. Throughout it is racy of the soil; it is full 
of the spirit of the mountains and of those remote valleys into 
which we wander in the summer-time, but into whose real life 
so few of us can enter. If the story fails of reaching quite the first 
rank, if it is not to be reckoned side by side with La Petite Fadette 
and Stlas Marner, it still ought to be put high among tales of pea- 
sant life. Mme. von Hillern has not the subtlety or the supreme 
style of the greatest novelists, but she has seized a genuine cha- 
racter and brought it to us fresh from the mountains, simple, pas- 
sionate, violent, childlike in its waywardness, and yet desperate in 
its intensity, and has presented it with success. 


THE EARLS OF MIDDLETON.* 


As will be observed from its title, the author of this volume has 
set herself a double task. Besides writing the Lives of the 
two Earls of Middleton, she has undertaken to give a brief account 
of the Middleton family in general. Neither Principal Alexander 
Middleton himself, however, whose reverend academical figure flits 
in a ghostlike way through the volume at large, nor any of his de- 
scendants, unless it be Lord Barham, who was First Lord of the 
Admiralty under Mr. Pitt, to any appreciable degree influenced the 
destinies of Great Britain. To Lord Barham Miss Biscoe assigns 
a share, in a roundabout sort of way, in the laurels of Trafalgar. 
He provided Nelson ‘with more vessels than he had demanded as 
necessary. To the reliance of the latter,” (the comma confuses us, 
but we think we see what is meant) “on receiving the succours 
promised, the glorious battle of Trafalgar may, indeed, in 
a great measure be attributed.” Be this as it may, any 
student specially interested in the Middleton pedigree before and 
after Alexander, the brother of the first Earl, will find in this 
book what he requires. But tracing pedigrees is one thing, and 
writing biography is another. Not every subject lends itself to a 
biography, and not every method of treatment ensures success in 
a biographer. In neither of the Earls of Middleton personally was 
there anything great or attractive, or distinctively interesting. The 
one was a coarse soldier, fond of gain, and in his latter days fond 
of drink, in whose services there was nothing extraordinarily bril- 
liant, and in whose character there was netting manifestly noble, 
though his political change or changes may admit of very easy ex- 
planation, The other was a man of education, and of a certain 
amount of political sagacity, who served a fallen cause unselfishly 
(for we disregard the scandal to which we shall refer below), but 
was of no really important use to that or to any other cause. Ip 
the case of the latter we have abundant materials by which to 
gauge the measure of his mers but of his personal character we 
hardly know enough to enable us to understand him asa man. In 
the case of the former we have hardly any materials of a personal 
kind, except such as a stray letter or a passing notice by Mr. 
Pepys supply. The Earls of Middleton are therefore chiefly 
interesting on account of the transactions in which they played 
more or less conspicuous parts. But to compress an account 
of these transactions into a biographical framework is a task of 
great difficulty, and in the present instance was perhaps hardly 
worth attempting. In endeavouring to perform it Miss Biscoe 
has shown a good deal of industry. She has read a good 
many historical works and collections, which she freely 
cites, without inquiring into their general character or special 
adequacy ; Hume, Smollett, or Oldmixon seem to serve any turn, 
though many other works have been consulted. Macaulay is 
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hardly at all referred to, though his character of the second Earl 
of Middleton really sums up most that can be said of him. Some- 
times, a “ search in the Records ” appears to have been instituted. 
Of footnotes Miss Biscoe is the reverse of c ; indeed we could 
have spared a few of these, such as the elucidation of the term 
Covenanters, or the not very exhaustive extract from “Beeton ” 
about “ Prior the poet.” In general, however, we give all credit 
to the author for the trouble she has taken; and only regret 
that she should have beey at such pains to make a book out of 
what, unless under very exceptional treatment, was better suited 
for a contribution to a dictionary of British biography. 

It may be worth while, in illustration of this opinion, to run 
more rapidly than Miss Biscoe through the lives of the two Earls of 
Middleton. The elder, John, began his military life, which was 
the basis of his fortunes, as a pikeman in Hepburn’s regiment, 
which was, says Miss Biscoe, “sent to France.” This is a rather 
vague notice of the regiment in the French service com of 
old Scottish companies, of which Hepburn had assumed the com- 
mand in 1633, and of which some account is given (with a refer- 
ence to Middleton) in Mr. James Grant's well-known Memoirs 
of that renowned adventurer. Hepburn, like Leslie, was a 
soldier of the Thirty Years’ War, and the days of soldiers of 
fortune were not yet at anend. But Middleton’s campaigns were 
to be fought on his native soil; and already in 1638, when a lad 
of eighteen, he found himself back in Scotland, whither all Scottish 
officers serving abroad had been recalled by the Covenanters. 
Montrose was at the head of their forces, his device at this time 
being “ For Religion, the Covenant, and the Countrie,” while his 
soldiers wore “ane blue ribbin . . . which they called the 
Covenanters’ Ribbin” in “despyte and derision ” of “ the Royall 
Ribbin, of ane reid flesh culler,’ worn by some of the loyalists. 
But the treaty of Berwick soon intervened ; Montrose disbanded 
his forces and went over to the side of King Charles; and 
Middleton for a time withdrew into private life and married a 
wife, whose Christian name, Grizel, Miss Biscoe justly remarks, 
should be pronounced with the accent on the second syllable. In 
1642, however, Middleton entered the service of the English 
Parliament and took an active ag in the campaign of the follow- 
ing year. When deprived of his commission by the Self-Denying 
Ordinance, he (1645) obtained a command in the Scotch army 
operating against the now Royalist Montrose. This appears to have 
been the most brilliant part of his military career; Montrose was 
obliged to quit the country, and after the King’s surrender 
Middleton, or rather one of his officers, succeeded in effecting the 
capture of Huntly. Itisclear that asa commander Middleton fell 
short in nothing of the ferocity of the worst *ypes of his age, 
burning castles, and in particular never sparing the life of an Irish- 
man. Times were destined to ¢ before 1654, when we find 
Hyde writing to Nicholas :—“ Ask Middleton if he will have two 
or three Irish priests with him to carry on correspondence with 
Ireland.” 

The difficulties of Middleton’s biography begin with the per- 
plexed and perplexing period of Scotch politics which ensued after 
the surrender of King Charles, and during the final struggles of 
the Presbyterians in England to recover power out of the hands of 
the Independents. Miss Biscoe distinguishes three Scotch parties 
at this time—the Royalists pure and simple, the rigid Covenanters, 
and the Moderates, who sought to reconcile the interests of the 
King with those of the Covenant. Among the last-named she 
classes Middleton, and seems to defend him against Whitelocke’s 
charge of double inconsistency or tergiversation accordingly. That 
Middleton acted with considerable canniness, more especially at 
the time of Montrose’s landing, is clear; but we are afraid that 
there can be no ag as to one of the —- ag to all intents 
and purposes, made him a supporter of what Mr. Carlyle, speaki 
of the situation of parties at ia date (1650), calls the "aig 
nant or Royalist extreme.” The royal charter of June 29, 1648, 
which conferred upon Middleton the barony of Fettercairn (p. 42) 
might have helped to clear Miss Biscoe’s doubts (p. 44) as to 
Middleton's “ exact reasons for turning Royalist.” Charles IL., it 
is known, came to Scotland as a covenanted King, so that Middie- 
ton’s principles (if any) were exposed to no trial in the services he 
devoted to the new sovereign. He was taken prisoner at Wor- 
cester, but, fortunately for himself, contrived to escape from his 
imprisonment in the Tower. For Cromwell is said to have 
“thirsted ” for his blood; and it must be allowed that (like Crom- 
well himself) Middleton had interpreted the Self-denying Ordinance 
in no very self-denying spirit. , 

The expedition which Middleton, after many difficulties, the 
chief of which was the peace between the United Provinces and 
England, contrived to carry over to Scotland in 1654 was defeated 
by ‘fonk. It was hopeless from the first; and an amusing letter 
from Captain M., conjectured to be Charles Middleton, afterwards 
the second Earl, illustrates some of the causes of the failure. 
“ Mr. Presbyter” failed to show all the enthusiasm to which it 
was hoped to move him; the nobility and gentry, “‘descended of 
no bastard aery,” who had joined the army, fell to quarrelling and 
duelling, and among the soldiery there was desertion, which 
Middleton is stated to have suppressed by the horrible punishment 
of decimation. Though Monk had set a price on his head, he 
escaped to the Continent, and his military career was now at an 
end. Miss Biscoe at this point draws a broad line of demarcation 
between the two parts of Middleton’s career, the latter half of 
which was overshadowed by a vice “of which we have as yet 
heard no complaints "—namely, that of excessive drinking. The 
Earl (le had pn raised to this dignity in 1656 by the exiled 
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King) in vain attempted in the (probably congenial) locality of 
Danzig to raise men on money ne new Scottish expedition, but 
it came to nothing, and he remained abroad till the Restoration. 

The account of Middleton's proceedings as High Commis- 
sioner in Scotland is the least satisfactory part of this bio- 
graphical sketch. “He was throughout the greater part of his 
time intoxicated,” and it is therefore “no marvel that many of his 
acts were arbitrary, and often outrageously absurd.” e agree 
that hardly any terms of condemnation can be too strong for the 
intolerance and impolicy of the system of government pursued by 
the High Commissioner and his Council; but it should be remem- 
bered that the Scottish Parliament was, if anything, more Royalist 
than the representatives of the Crown ; and Miss Biscoe herself, 
in her rather perfunctory account of the Rescissory Act, has shown 
that Clarendon, who was very sober, insisted upon maintaining a 
measure devised by Middleton when he and his friends were, ac- 
cording to tradition, very drunk. When Middleton was finally 
overthrown by Lauderdale, he had the support to the last of 
Clarendon, and of his old adversary Albemarle. The whole of 
this part of his life, if carefully examined, would have formed a 
most interesting passage of history; Miss Biscoe has, however, 
treated it with exceeding slightness. 

After this we catch glimpses of Middleton chiefly through 
Pepys, who thought him “a shrewd man, but a drinking man,” 
and who states, in his own inimitable way :— 

It pleased me to observe how some men may by age come to know much, 
and yet through their drinking and other pleasures render themselves not 
very considerable. 

The fallen statesman was in some measure restored to the Royal 
favour, receiving the command at Rochester, and thus perhaps 
being in part responsible for the most notorious national disgrace 
of King Charles T's reign, and being finally appointed to the 

overnorship of Tangiers. After much vexing the soul of Mr. 
Pep s in respect to this post, he repaired to it at last. But he did 
not co enjoy its sweets, such as they were ; for, in 1673, he fell 
down a staircase in a drunken fit, and after that drank no more. 
“ Lord Middleton's career,” moralizes his biographer, “is but one 
out of many examples of opportunities lost and talents wasted 
through habits of intemperance.” 

Charles, second Earl of Middieton (there seems no doubt as to his 
Christian name, though, oddly enough, he was outlawed under the 
name of John),is,upouthewhole, indisputably a more attractive per- 
sonage than his father. He was swarthy of hue, like the King his 
master, whom he is said to have likewise resembled in his “ gay 
and lively manners, embellished with wit.” Of this latter quality 
Miss Biscoe is, however, unable to give any specimen besides the 
stock story about the priest, which she quotes from Oldmixon, and 
which Macaulay quotes from Burnet. Elsewhere we are informed, 
on the authority of Macpherson, that Middleton “was a man of 
humour and some learning, and he sometimes threw a mixture of 
both into his letters on the most serious subjects.” But in the 
numerous letters extracted by Miss Biscoe from Macpherson’s col- 
lection, which, in fact, form the staple of this second biography, 
there is hardly anything really characteristic in these directions. 
Lord Middleton’s manner in some of his despatches as Secretary of 
State to the exiled King resembles that of diplomatists who have 
probably alwaysabounded at the minor Courts of Europe, and have 
sometimes found their way to positions in the greater. His argu- 
ments evidently strike him as extremely clever, and he thence 
concludes that they will have effect with others. It is true that 
the Ministers of King James II. and his successor at St. Germains 
had little but words on which to fall back, whether their aim was 
to move their friends in England or their friend at Versailles. But 
one seems to understand the weakness of their position when one 
reads such a letter as that of Middelton to Renaudot (January 24, 
1695), in which he insists upon the fact that the loyal addresses 
presented by the Parliament to William offer a very strong and a 
bag useful proof of the existence of a epposed to him. 

this biography, as in the companion sketch, the author has not 
always seized with sufficient force upon its chief points of intcrest. 
It was unnecessary to give so many letters at length, while it would 
have been useful to illustrate with greater fulness the chief phases 
of Middleton's personal activity as a politician. His career before 
the final flight of King James II. from England was credit- 
able to himself; for, though he loyally adhered to his sovereign in 
good and in evil fortune, his voice was always for moderate 
counsels, and he did not condescend to the surest means of securing 
the fulness of the Royal favour. When the crisis came, he did his 
best to persuade James to weather it, although, as we read in the 
King’s own statement, cited by Clarke, he in tie end owned there 
could be no safety for him to stay. When he afterwards followed 
the King to France, it was as the representative of that party 
among the Jacobites to meet whose views James issued a declara- 
tion calculated to conciliate his Protestant supporters at home. 
But, as Macaulay has shown at great length, this laudable effort 
ved an utter failure; and though King William himself had 

n sorely troubled with fears as to the influence of so capable a 
man as Middleton upon the counsels of King James, his endeavours 
jew as futile as those of his rival Melfort. After James II.’s 
eath, Middleton became a Roman Catholic, a step which it is simply 
absurd to attribute to unworthy motives, though the Whig histo- 
zian Oldmixon charitably suggests a desire for the recovery of a 
pension from the French Crown, and St. Simon a hope to regain 
the confidence of Queen Mary Beatrice. Converts have at all 
times been the victims of calumny; but it is hard that Middleton, 
who had never yielded to the wishes of King James during the life 


of the latter, should have been maligned, even if he professed to 
have been moved to his conversion by the appearance of King 
James after death in a vision. After his conversion he withdrew from 
the Court for a year, partly tostudy Catholic theology in a convent, 
partly because he justly thought that “his continuing in office 
would give offence to Protestants,” 7.e. Protestant Jacobites “in 
England.” After his return he resumed his activity, apparently 
still adhering to a moderate course of policy. In the attempt of 
1708 his two sons were taken prisoners, and there was no- 
thing in the course of public affairs to console him for this 
great private misfortune. The advent of the Tories to power 
once more raised the spirits of the Court of St. Germains, 
whose hopefulness had never deserted it altogether, and 
which continued to view things through the glasses of self- 
delusion. Marlborough had always seemed a possible Monk, and 
so in truth he was, only that “the Hamburg merchant” would at 
no time have engaged in any speculation without better securities 
than “ Mr. Smith ” was able to offer. Now, a Government from 
which even more might be expected appeared to be in power, but 
they likewise preferred a dilatory policy to that which Middleton 
recommended in a passage which we may quote as an example, if not 
of his epistolary wit, at all eyents of his fair political foresight :— 

The greatest should take examples by Croesus to make use of their time ; 
the star of the most fortunate is not fixed, and just now the cracked bully of 
the age has been severely banged for his presumption. 


The crisis of Queen Anne’s death came and took the Tories by sur- 
—_ as Middleton had feared. Shortly before, with a view pro- 

ably of being no obstacle in the way of the adherence of Protestant 
Jacobites to the cause of the Pretender, he had again withdrawn 
from office. When he returned to St. Germains, it was merely 
in the position of the Queen’s Great Chamberlain. He died, not 
long after Queen Mary Beatrice herself, in the year 1719. His 
two sons died some time after without issue; his daughters—at 
least, two of them, one being the Countess de la Roche, cele- 
brated as da belle Middleton—survived to a later period of the 
century. 

As we recently took occasion to observe, a history of Jacobitism 
in which a connected view should be taken of its military expedi- 
tions, its intrigues at home, and its diplomacy abroad, still remains 
to be written. In such a history the name of the second Earl of 
Middleton will hold a conspicuous place as that of one of the most 
devoted, as he was indisputably one of the most intelligent, servants 
of the Stuarts. Miss Biscoe’s sketch helps to show the nature of 
some of the materials at hand ; and if she has made no very striking 
use of them, her biography of the second Earl of Middleton may 
prove of service in the eventual execution of such a project. 


TWO NEW NOVELS.* 


\ RS. CADELL has everything to learn in the technical 
a — of a story; yet, paradoxical as it may seem, Ida 
Craven is by no means a failure. It is not a failure, because, 
written with a definite psychological intention well preserved and 
clearly displayed, it is evidently a book of personal experience, and 
therefore true to nature in the main facts and the central conduct 
of the story, with personages neither fanciful nor exaggerated. If 
the character of the heroine herself is too composite, too subtle, 
for any but a master-hand to be able to draw it with perfect satis- 
factoriness, if the details at times escape us because of the uncertain 
touch of a novice, we know all through at what the author is 
aiming ; and so far we feel grateful that, unlike many of the novel- 
writing tribe, she aims at anything at all beyond filling her allotted 
space with the requisite number of words. Again, if there is nothing 
very new in the plot-—being simply the history of a young wife’s 
struggle between love and duty—it is one which is as everlasting 
as human life itself, and which may be made interesting or re- 

ulsive according to the manner in which it is treated. In the 

ands of some it has been a peg on which to hang scenes of more 
or less suggestive immorality; but we must acquit the author 
of anything approaching to licentiousness, even in the scene 
on the house-top wherein the action culminates, and the heroine 
has to decide whether she will listen to love and Hugh Lin- 
wood or keep to her husband and her honour. Whatever 
risk there may be in the subject, it has been avoided by the tact 
of a delicate imagination rather then with the craft of artistic 
proficiency ; and as we think that truthfulness in drawing and a 
delicate imagination go far towards making a good novelist, we 
believe that, if Mrs. Cadell will study her art as an art, and 
learn how to handle her materials with technical skill, she 
will make a very good writer of novels as times go, and 
novels of a kind which, judging from the specimen before us, 
we should expect would be always pure in treatment and healthy 
in tone. Naturally, her prominent failure is in a want of 
dramatic continuity. A novel may be likened to a growth where 
each preceding part is of vital importance to that which follows; 
or to a mosaic where everything fits so perfectly one with the 
other, that nothing could be taken away without destroying the har- 
mony and completeness of the whole. Scenes which lead to nothing, 
and chapters which might be cut out bodily without the slightest 
damage to the sense of the story, are among the most usual mistakes 
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of novices. We may add to these the habit of telling the story 
rather than letting it transact itself; and the kind of shaky grammar 
which is represented by the persistent absence of relative pronouns 
and the determination to make some things “ different to” others. 
But if, underneath all these roughnesses and weaknesses of 
immaturity, we can discern marks of latent power, we are justified 
in dealing gently with a first attempt and in hoping better things 
for a second. 

There is a keen sense of humour in the beginning of this book, 
in that ey where the Bygrave family are spoken of; and we only 
regret that “the boys ” slip out of the story so soon and so entirely. 
Good fun might have been made of them, more especially of Jack, 
the eldest, whose “rather mongrel education” seemed to have 
every quality but the one of definiteness. We will give his 
portrait in Mrs. Cadell’s own words :— 

He had a scientific turn, was clever and absent, much given to books, and 
wild about birds, beasts, and fishes. His knowledge of French and German 
stood him in good stead. He could read up his subjects in other languages 
than his own, and better still, was able fo make acquaintance with foreign 
savans. He was becoming known in the college as a boy who would do 
something, no one quite knew what, and was well thought of by the pro- 
fessors, who were glad of such a recruit for science, though they would have 
been better pleased with a little more definiteness of aim. He had at first 
lived with an old aunt of his mother’s; but that was given up, as he 


worried her almost equally with his work and his play. His specimens and his | 


musty books were only a degree less trying than his tobacco and his very 
miscellaneous acquaintance. Old Aunt Bridget was not a little thankful 
when at last he went into lodgings, though she did all in her power to 
prevent the step. 

“ How that boy is ever to make his living I cannot see,” she would say. 
“This is what comes of bringing up children in outlandish foreign places. 
If he had been sent to Winchester, like his father, he would have been 
at Oxford by now, aud in a fair way to make a worthy clergyman in the 
course of time.” 

But Jack would certainly not make a worthy clergyman, and was likely to 


bea trouble to his friends for some time to come ; and when his mother, on her | 


arrival in London in the April of this year, had seen him for the first time, 
she felt her heart sink. He had left her a smart, bright schoolboy, with a 
half formed intention of becoming a doctor ; she found him no longer smart, 
but tall and weedy ; still bright enough, but woefully conceited. He 
seemed to have passed from her hand, never to return; and when the 
mother thought she was going to put him out into the world with a very 
vague notion as to how it was to be done, she found that he had already 
entered into a world of his own, where she was nothing. 

Further on we read that Mrs. Bygrave “ had a floating dread that, 
sooner or later, her eldest son would be found keeping a 
menagerie.” Herbert, the second son, who is to cram for the 
army, is found to “require some months of English life, before he 
would have sufficiently unlearnt his foreign manners and foreign 
ways to mix pleasantly with boys of his own standing ”; while the 
third boy “was to go to Rugby, and become, if possible, an 
English boy again.” “ After —— all these years making 
foreigners of her sons,” says Mrs. Cadell, speaking of the mother, 
Mrs. Bygrave, “she began to doubt if she had not better have left 
that undone. Jack’s mind had become German, Herbert was very 
French, she was determined her youngest boy should be English.” 
All this is very good and graphic, and we wish that we had 
more of it; but this is all that we see of the younger two, 
and almost all that we see of the eldest; and the little that is 
presented to us of this last is not much to the purpose, nor in 
any way helpful to the book. The description of Ida too, if a 
little vague, has one good expression—the “puppy clumsiness 
of her age;” but we are rather in a fog between her inner 
childishness and outer manner of womanliness, and do not see 
exactly the personality sought to be presented to us. Though so 
little is said of Mrs. Bygrave, Ida’s mother, she is a more vivid 
personation than the heroine herself; and matters do not mend in 
this respect as the story goes on. Is not the husband too, Arthur 
Craven, a little too cold? As the adoring husband of a ve 
young and very childish wife, he strikes us as being both dull 
and chilly. We know that it is not in the nature of things 
for husbands to continue lovers; and life at fever-heat would soon 
put an end to itself; still there is the golden mean which is by no 
means a despicable thing, and we wish that the author had hit 
it more exactly in her character of Colonel Craven. In the end, 
however, he atones for his former flatness, and proves the sterling 
quality of the metal of which he is made; while Ida, in her turn, 
atones for her perilous weakness by the honesty with which she 
confesses herself to her husband, and the loyalty with which she 
sets her young face once more to her duty. We are glad that the 
story ends well for all concerned; save indeed the Mussulman 
friend of Colonel Craven, Saadut Khan. We suppose there always 
must be a sacrifice, even in the least morbid book, by which the 
rest are made happy ; but we do not see why A gs Saadut should 
have been killed, and we should have liked to see more of 
him. The slight indication given of his character in his Oriental 
distrust of Ida and his patriotic (?) disinclination to side with his 
British friend are good so far as they go; but they do not go far 
enough. In her next book Mrs. Cadell might utilize the Eastern 
knowledge which she manifestly penne and so give both fresh- 
ness and piquancy to her pages. e trust, however, that she will 
not publish another novel until she has studied the construction 
and method of narration of some of our best models, and developed 
more perfectly her own possibilities of smartness and character- 
drawing. 

The suthor of Miss Molly has odd ideas on some matters. “A 
long low room, a fire blazing on the hearth, which cast a comfort- 
able red glare on all around, more comfortable than ever after one 
glance at the grey, wintry sky outside,” may be pretty as the corner 
of a picture, but can scarcely be called any one’s “ surroundings” ; 


and when we find, in the very first page, a sentence in which @ 
nominative case figures without a verb, we expect to see slipshod 
writing matched by slipshod thinking. A writer who spea 

a lake nearly a a long, with little islands at intervals, but no- 
where “ deep enough to be dangerous,” has certainly not studied 
that part of her subject which deals with nature and natural 
phenomena ; and things are still worse when we come to “ different 
to,” “as to who should go with who,” “either of you were,” “ it 
was us,” and the like. e do not think that we are too exacting 
when we ask for accuracy of description and correctness of grammar 
from the ladies and gentlemen who undertake to amuse and in- 
struct us by means of fictitious sorrows and imagi joys. 

The story of Miss Molly is very slight. It is merely the love 
affair of the heroine, who gives her name to the book, and a certain 
Rex or Reginald Burnaby, the first man who has known how to 
fix her roving fancy or subdue her high -. Hitherto she has. 
been notorious chiefly as an incorrigible flirt, who subjects herself 
to passionate kisses and despairing wailings from the men whom 
she has cajoled and rejected ; but when she saw Captain Burnaby 
she owns her master, and in so doing acts only as many of her sex 
had done before her :— 

A big, broad-shouldered man, too broad-shouldered almost, some people 
said, for the small, beautiful-shaped head that he carried so proudly—that 
beautiful-shaped head being one of his few good points, for he was not at 


| all a handsome man, at least not in the crdinary acceptation of the term, 


as he had not a single good feature in his face, excepting the dark eyes that 


| were so like his sister’s. But there was something about him that went 


further with women than mere looks—at least so may be supposed, as it was. 


' not often that he set himself down to any siege but, however it might be 


prolonged, in the end he rose up victorious. Not that he was at all con- 
ceited, or in any way given to boasting of his conquests, only that such was 
the fact; though, perhaps, it does not say much for the sense of his 
victims that it was so. Perhaps it was his strength, for women like to feeb 
themselves conquered physically as well as morally. 


The course of the true love, however, which springs up between 
these two people is destined to run in a very mo kind of 
way for some time, for Captain Burnaby has a quarrel and a 
stand-up fight with a brother officer, who is somehow killed in 
the scuffle, and he is sentenced to five years’ imprisonment for 
manslaughter. After one or two heartrending scenes between 
the lovers in prison—where they are allowed to meet and kiss 
each other as in the good old-fashioned times, all to themselves 
= comfortably in the cell, with no thought of that uncom- 
ortable division between the grated compartments where a warder 
stands to see that no tricks are played—Rex goes off to fulfil his 
term, and Miss Molly goes home to be ill and miserable. Nothing 
happens during the five years, save the marriage of Miss Molly’s. 
twin-sister Genie, and the death in the Crimean war of a former 
victim, one Mr. Winwick, a man who kisses Miss Molly with very 
inconvenient — when he has helped her down from the third 
step of the library ladder on the top of which she was perched 
when he comes into the room to bid her good-bye after her re- 
jection of his offer. And after the term of imprisonment the 
action is as simple as it was before, comprised as it is in these three 
facts, that Rex takes refuge in his brother's house—the brother 
being the penultimate cause of the fatal squabble which ended in 
Captain White's death and Captain Burnaby’s ruin; that Miss. 
Molly, hearing of this, goes to the house with her mother and 
again offers him herself and her love; and that, after the proper 
hesitation and chivalrous coquetting with his happiness due from 
the gentleman, the lady’s devotion and persistence win the day, 
and Miss Molly’s love conquers Reginald Burnaby’s reluctance. 

We have no moral objection to urgeagainst Miss Molly. It isa 
silly little story, but an innocent one; if we except the heroine's. 
adventures into the domain of reckless flirting and unauthorized 
kissing, which we confess we do not like. But, if harmless, it is a 
book without life-likeness or the ring of truth in it anywhere; a 
phantasmal kind of thing throughout, drawn from fancy models 
and fancy circumstances, not from real life in any way, and thus 
falling into the category of those feeble absurdities which have no 
= place in literature because their roots are not in fact or 
truth. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


ORE than one memoir of “ Stonewall” Jackson * has been 
a published during the thirteen years that have elapsed since 
his death ; but we do not think that any of them has been better 
executed, gives a truer picture of the t Confederate hero, or 
shows a clearer insight into his extraordinary character, which was 
partly ee and partly concealed by certain outward eccentri- 
cities, than the one now published by Mr. J. E. Cooke, a member 
of General Stuart’s Staff, and therefore brought into frequent 
contact and personal relations with Stuart’s first commander and 
most intimate friend among the Confederate leaders. During the 
earlier period of the war, no character on either side made so 
deep an impression, either upon his own countrymen, upon the 
enemy, or upon European observers, as that of Stonewall Jackson. 
Less distinguished in the field by first-rate victories or consum- 
mate strategy than either of the two great Virginian commanders- 
in-chief, a man of far less elevated genius and much more 


* Stonewall Jackson: a Military Biography. By John Esten Cooke, for- 
merly of General Stuart’s Staff. With an Appendix, containing Personal 
Reminiscences, and a Full Account of the Ceremonies attending the un- 
veiling of Foley’s Statue. New York: Appleton & Co. London: 
son Low & Co. 1876. 
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limited mind than General Lee, he was undoubtedly, in the 
eyes of the Confederates, until his death at Chancellorsville, 
e hero of the war, the idol of the troops, the trust of the people, 
the one figure on which all eyes were fixed, and im whose powers 
and almost unvaried success they seemed to discern a guarantee of 
final victory. To the Northern armies he was the object of 
uliar dread, to the Northern people an object of mingled admi- 
ration and fear; but alone among the leaders of the South, military 
and civil, he never seems to have been the object of personal ani- 
mosity. In England he was naturally regarded with especial 
admiration as representing a type of soldier character peculiarly 
English, a Puritan of the Elizabethan stamp, a military Christian 
in whom Havelock or Lawrence would have recognized a brother. 
An orphan who had worked during boyhood on a farm, and 
received such education only as he could pick up at a Virginian 
common school between the intervals of labour, he bore so 
high a character that he was appointed at sixteen constable 
of the township; he had so much moral courage and _ intel- 
lectual self-confidence as to press for a nomination to West 
Point among competitors all of whom had had a far better educa- 
tion than himself; and beginning at the very bottom of his class of 
seventy, he worked so hard as to graduate seventeenth in that same 
class after four years ofstudy. Immediately appointed to a battery 
of artillery serving in Mexico, he won his way in a single year to 
the rank of brevet-major in the regular army. When his health, 
broken down by service in Florida, compelled him to accept a 
——- in the Military Training College of Virginia, at 
xington, his brilliant services were so far forgotten, and his 
personal oddities so prominent, that he was ridiculed as foolish or 
mad by the young cadets, though he contrived to maintain his 
authority, and set an example of punctilious obedience to orders 
which, if sometimes laughed at, was not withoutits wholesome effect. 
When the war of secession broke out he was selected for the com- 
mand of a brigade by the Governor of Virginia, who of course knew, 
better than the cadets of Lexington, how Jackson had distinguished 
himself in Mexico. He was for some time in command at Harper's 
Ferry, and, when superseded by Johnstone at the head of a larger 
force, he had brought the first brigade of the army of the 
Shenandoah to such proficiency in drill and discipline as won the 
contidence and — of his superiors, and gave it at once that 
pre-eminence which it never lost. This was the brigade which, 
standing like a “stone wall” at Manassas when the rest of the 
Confederate troops around it were retiring in confusion before 
overwhelming numbers, checked the Federal advance until rein- 
forcements could be brought up, turned the fortune of the battle 
by a desperate bayonet charge and by hand-to-hand fighting—a 
hard trial for troops not three months embodied—and won 
for itself and for its chief a nickname which will be remem- 
bered until the history of the United States is forgotten. Those who 
have lost sight, as many English readers have done, of Jackson's 
next exploits, his campaigns in the Valley of Virginia, are apt to 
render imperfect justice to his powers of independent command. 
In those campaigns he showed himself as fully capable to act with 
skill and energy on his own account as any general engaged in the 
war, and achieved as much in proportion to his strength as any, 
save Lee himself in his last struggle. From the moment when, 
beating and baffling in succession three Federal armies, each supe- 
rior to his own, he disappeared from their front to fall suddenly, in 
pursuance of General Lee's scheme, on the flank of Maclellan, and 
strike the first blow in that seven days’ battle which hurled the 
Federal army, confounded, shattered, and utterly cowed, from the 
bank of the Chickahominy to that of the James—from that moment 
he was known, and was content to be known, only as the right arm 
of the Commander-in-Chief. Lee trusted him in very truth as his 
own right hand ; and when Jackson fell by the fire of his own men 
at Chancellorsville, his chief and his country felt that not only Lee, 
but the army of Virginia, was half crippled. After Jackson's death 
there were splendid actions, victories gained against overwhelming 
odds, a defence amongst the most glorious that history records, but 
there was never again for that heroic army a brilliant and suc- 
cessful offensive. 


A new edition of Mr. Samuel Hopkins’s quaint book, originally 
published in 1859, entitled The Puritans and Queen Elizabeth’, 
will probably find, if not more readers than it deserves, at least 
many more than can safely give themselves up to the influence of 
the author. Mr. Hopkins thought proper to treat his subject in 
what he is pleased to call a dramatic manner; that is to say, he 
mixes up with real history and actual State documents, with facts 
obtained from contemporary writers, or more commonly at second- 
hand from the pages of later authors, and with anecdotes vouched 
either by history or tradition, a quantity of purely imaginary inci- 
dent and conversation. He puts into the mouths, not of invented 

rs, who might be supposed, like a Greek chorus, merely to 
represent the popular ideas of the time, but into those of historic 
personages, not merely opinions and comments such as he chooses 
to suppose they might have uttered, but discussions which, if they 
really took place, would have an important bearing on our judg- 
ment of the men or on our understanding of the history, and inter- 
lards with fragments of what may be called an historic novel a book 
which, if these were cut out, would be regular history. We cannot 
think that this practice is at all legitimate, or evenexcusable. Mr. 


* The Puritans and Queen Elizabeth ; or, the Church, Court, and Parlia- 
ment of England, from the Reign of Edward V1. to the Death of the Queen. 
By Samuel Hopkins. With an Introductory Note by Mark Hopkins, D.D. 
3 vols. New York: Randolph & Co, London: Sampson Low & Co. 


Hopkins imitates, more or less successfully, what we know to have 
been the language of the time, and what he infers, more or less 
reasonably, to have been the sentiments of the speakers whom he 
introduces. But, inasmuch as he affords us no means of distin- 
guishing the thoughts which he ascribes to them as in his view 
the necessary consequence of their known opinions from those 
opinions themselves, the effect of this treatment is to put the 
cautious reader on his guard, and make him mistrust every im- 
pression he derives from the book; while the incautious reader— 
and most readers of such books are incautious—is led to forma 
multitude of impressions, both as to men and facts, of which he 
can give no reasonable account, and which may be utterly mis- 
leading, but which will inevitably colour all his views regarding 
the personages and events of the Elizabethan age. And the more 
successful the dramatic treatment is, the more complete and in- 
curable is the mischief. On certain points, and thcse of no trivial 
importance, Mr. Hopkins is undoubtedly wrong; wrong, because 
sympathizing warmly with the Puritans, and at the same time 
holding the views of their modern descendants, he represents the 
former in a manner agreeable to the latter, and puts into the mouth 
of the most illiberal faction in English history the Liberal ideas 
of the latter half of the nineteenth century. Mrs. Hemans, a 
woman and a poet, might be excused for representing the Pilgrim 
Fathers of Plymouth Bay as having 
left unstained what there they found, 
Freedom to worship God ; 

but no citizen of Massachusetts is to be excused for repeating as his- 
tory a poetic fiction to which every line in the records of his State 
gives the lie direct. The Puritans of fancy may have been 
Liberals ; and the Puritans who migrated to New Lngland may 
have sought freedom to worship God for themselves ; but even they 
strenuously denied that freedom to others; and the Puritans of 
England contended in Parliament as much for the liberty of 
ersecuting Papists and slandering their Sovereign, his wife, and 

is friends in language such as could not now find a decent pub- 
lisher, as for the liberty of preaching without a gown and praying 
on their feet. When they drew the sword, it certainly was not for 
religious freedom; and when they got the upper hand, their per- 
secution was more inquisitorial, and, but for the political sense of 
Oliver Cromwell, would have been more merciless than that of 
Laud himself. It is probable that the Puritans of Elizabeth's day, 
especially before she had begun to persecute them severely, and 
even afterwards while she stood between them and the terrors 
of a restored Popery, were less fierce and less violent than they 
subsequently became. But they were never gentle, and they were 
never tolerant ; they regarded toleration as a siniul compromise 
with the priests of Baal, and gentleness as treason to the cause ; and 
the language which Mr. Hopkins puts into their mouths would 
have been quite as much in place in that of Bonner, and much 
more congenial to Cardinal Pole. His dramatic conversations, 
therefore, so far as they produce any idea at all in the reader’s 
mind, produce a false one. 

The memoirs of Mr. George Ticknor*, written partly by a 
friend named Hillard and partly by Mr. Ticknors wife and 
daughter, have little political or biographical interest, but contain 
a great deal of curious incidental information regarding the men 
and events of the last fifty years. Mr. Ticknor belonged to one 
of the best families in Boston. His father was one of that small, 
highly cultivated, intellectual society which has always existed 
in what is called the American Athens, tracing its descent back 
to the least bigoted and mest intelligent of the original Puritan 
settlers, and through the colonial times down to the Revolution, 
in which many of its members bore a distinguished part. The 
circle in which the elder Adams was most prominent could 
see that in a mere colony, goverred as our colonies then 
were, there could be little room for a high ambition, and for 
the employment of great talents’; while of a new nation they 
might hope to be among the principal founders and chief rulers. 
However their personal aspirations may have been gratified, 
the hopes they naturally entertained for their descendants have, 
as we know, been utterly disappointed. Scarcely one of them, 
born in the present century, has filled a high place in the political 
world, the American democracy being almost as jealous of 
hereditary culture as of hereditary wealth. By the time that 
George Ticknor was old enough to choose a career in life, it had 
become evident that the influence of the society to which he 
belonged was rapidly waning, and that of the men who had given to 
Beston her high intellectual reputation, and her weight in the 
councils of the Union, few couid hope to attain such political 
rank and influence as would make politics an attractive occupation. 
Having no taste for the stormy life and degrading condescensions 
of a demagogue, and being exempt from the necessity of earning 
a livelihood, Mr. Ticknor, after going through the formal edu- 
cation then required of American, as of English, lawyers, resolved 
to devote himself to what he called, and perhaps meant to be, a 
literary career, but what proved to be in reality a life of in- 
tellectual indulgence and literary dissipation. He spent several 
years in Europe; and, haying introductions to the leading men of 
etters in England and on the Continent, being favourably re- 
garded as a member of the intellectual aristocracy of his country, 
and well acquainted, despite his youth, with many of her 
chief statesmen, he enjoyed such opportunities of mixing in 
the choicest society of Europe as render his letters and journals a 


* Life, Letters, and Journals of George Tickur. “Boston : Osgood 
& Co. London: Triibner & Co. 
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rich repertory of personal and historical anecdote. Having also 
considerable insight into character, he has left on record many 
interesting portraits of the most eminent personages of the first 
half of this century on both sides of the Atlantic. is constitutes 
the whole value of the two volumes before us; for Mr. Ticknor’s 
remarks on the politics of America, though he lived through the 
most critical period of her history, and was a moderate partisan 
and a careful observer, are neither original nor important. 

The records of the cholera epidemic of 1873*, consisting of 
historical and critical papers communicated by the leading physi- 
cians of America, statistics collected by public authorities, and 
an account of the manner in which the disease was introduced, 
or was supposed to have been introduced, by the merchant 
ships which carried on communication between the ports of the 
Union and the infected parts of Europe and Asia, are full of in- 
teresting and important information. The volume before us is 
in the form of a State Paper submitted by the President to Con- 
gress; but, like most other documents of a similar character, it is 
written with much greater freedom, and is composed to a much 
greater extent of essays embodying individual opinions and obser- 
vations, than is the case with English Blue-Books. It is a work 
which epidemiologists will do well to study with care, whether 
they may agree or differ with its principal conclusious—namely, 
that the first symptoms of an outbreak of epidemic cholera in 
Europe and America may be discerned in a temporary aggravation 
of the perennial cholera prevalent in parts of India; and that 
quarantine precautions can hardly be effective, inasmuch as the 
infection is conveyed by vessels sailing from European ports before 
it is known that these have actually received it. 

An essay on “Shelley as a Philosopher and Reformer”+ may 
naturally excite hopes that we shall find therein some new and 
original views concerning the character and temper of a very 
extraordinary mind, and the tendency of opinions which—uni- 
versally and mercilessly condemned when first put forward—are 
less antipathetic to the present tone of public feeling, and less 
anti-religious in their essential spirit, than those of many of the 
leading authorities in science or philosophy who influence the 
creed of the existing generation. But to those who remember 
the name of Charles Sotheran, now perhaps generally forgotten 
in this country, the title-page will be sufficient to moderate any 
such expectations, and we are bound to say that not even a study 
of Shelley’s works—of all others the most likely to temper the 
passions, purify the ideas, and improve the style of a materialist and 
a demagogue—seems to have exercised any wholesome influence 
on the mind of Mr. Sotheran. His sympathies go entirely 
with the superficial evil and absurdity of Shelley's writings, 
with their false morality and their formal atheism, not 
with their essential purity of sentiment and the deep 
religious feeling, devoid though it be of a legitimate object, 
which pervades every line. From no other writer should we 
have had a repetition of that senseless abuse of Lord Eldon 
which was natural enough in the aggrieved father and persecuted 
Liberal, but which is inexcusable in any man not maddened, like 
Shelley, by the grievous wound to his personal affections, and 
aware, as every one must now be, that, while Shelley was leading 
a life distinctly immoral according to the views of English law 
and English society, it was the simple duty of the Chancellor, 
when appealed to, not to hand over children to such guardianship. 
The doctrine on which Lord Eldon acted may have been right or 
wrong, but it was unquestionably the doctrine of the law which it 
was his duty to administer. Mr. Sotheran’s views of Shelley's 
philosophy and politics are such as might be expected from one 
who thus revives the animosities of half a century past. The 
philosophy was that of a poetic, pantheistic dreamer; the politics 
were those of an utterly unpractical, philanthropic sentimentalist. 
Mr. Sotheran would turn the one into hard materialism, and the 
other into vulgar demagogy; and his book is a mere translation 
of the poetry of Shelley into the prose of Bradlaugh. 

There has been considerable discussion in the American press 
during the past month respecting the alleged attractions of the 
“ Black Hills,” a portion of the great Rocky Mountain range on 
the borders of the Wyoming and Dakotah territories. Certain 
persons had put forth glowing descriptions of the country and of 
the amount of gold to be found there, and contrived to create 
what in Australia and California is called “a rush” towards a 
region barren of food and difficult of access, especially for trains of 
supplies and provisions. Reports came back from many of the ad- 
venturers, showing that the gold was hard to get and scanty in 

uantity, the chances of wealth very small, the chances of starva- 
tion considerable; and some respectable and careful American 
—_ are disposed to regard the whole thing as an imposture. 

nder these circumstances this little volume of Colonel Dodge tf 
will be read with considerable interest. It shows that at a future 
time the Black Hills may be a seat of prosperous graziers and 
thriving farmers, that they contain quartz reefs which may give a 
paying return to companies working with adequate machinery, if 
they can command labour and carriage at moderate cost, but that 


* The Cholera Epidemic of 1873 in the United States. Washington : 
Government Printing Office. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1875. 
t+ Percy Bysshe Shelley as a Philosopher and Reformer. By Charles 
Sotheran. New York: P. Somerby. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1876. 
~ The Black Hills. A Minute Description of the Routes, Scenery, Soil, 
Climate, Timber, Gold, Zoology, &c. ; with an Accurate Map, four Sectional 
Drawi and ten Plates from Photographs taken on the spot. By Richard 
i = oles, Lieut.-Colonel U.S. Army. New York: J. Miller. London: 
Sampson Low & Co. 


placer-mining—the resource of the individual adventurer and the 
attraction which alone inspired the rush to the Black Hills—will 
never pay there. 

Mr. Hallock has compiled a handbook under the title of Camp 
Life in Florida* from the pages of a sporting journal which sent 
correspondents to explore the south and south-west of that State. 
The book contains a good deal of information serviceable to the 
sportsman and to the tourist, and not a few valuable facts concern- 
ing the agricultural resources of that almost tropical peninsula. 
Florida may be able at no distant date to grow fruit for half the 
world, if only she can obtain a sufficiency of capital and labour ; 
and the planting of orange and other orchards promises an abun- 
dant return to the white capitalist, and high wages to the negro 
labourer, if the latter can be persuaded to work there steadily, and 
in good faith. In fact her resources, though less varied than those 
of California, are even less developed, and offer a still more remu- 
nerative field to the intelligent cultivator. 

Under the title of A Domestic Problem t Mrs. Diaz puts forth a 
new volume on “ woman’s rights,” insisting, with an even unusual 
disregard of consistency, that women should be specially educated , 
for the work of wives and mothers, but that they are not to be re- 
garded as dependent on or subordinate to men, or to be guided as 
regards their education and training + the idea of winning the 
regard and approval of the other sex. How they can be wives and 
mothers unless they win the approval of men, or how they can 
educate their children to any purpose except in subordination to 
the head of the family, Mrs. Diaz, like most of the strong-minded, 
is too femininely illogical to inquire. 

Mr. Noyes’s Home Talks t, chiefly delivered to the Oneida 
Community, contain much less than might have been expected of 
his peculiar views, with much more than might have been hoped 
for of sensible, if not very original, religious and moral teaching. 
Mr. Collens’s Eden of Labour § is, on the other hand, rank nonsense 
of the worst socialist kind, based, first on a belief in “‘ natural value” 
—that is to say, on the idea that every article has a rightful price 
from which it is immoral to depart—and, secondly, on the absurd 
fiction that all labour has the same natural value, and fixes by its 
amount the value of all its products. Many of the wildest Com- 
munists have not contradicted so completely the plainest teachings 
of political economy and of common sense. 

Mr. Quackenbos has given to schools an Illustrated History of 
the World || in some four hundred octavo pages, and in broken 
paragraphs; a History which no adult would read so long as there 
was at hand a dictionary with which he might amuse himself b 
appa a History which children may indeed be forced to read, 

ut of which they will remember nothing. 

A work entitled Analytical Processes 4 is one of the dullest and 
most unreadable of those metaphysical treatises to which the 
famous definition of metaphysics may be applied without any 
paradox whatsoever. 

The True Order of Studies**, by Dr. Hill, formerly President of 
Harvard University, in so far as it attempts to arrange all the 
departments of human knowledge in logical order of study, seems 
to us deficient alike in logical soundness and in practical method. 
When it comes to deal with the actual teaching of particular sub- 
jects it contains many suggestions which appear to us eminently 
valuable, and calculated especially to improve the very defective 
mode of instruction pursued in most second-class schools and in 
nearly all homes. It is not too much to say that half the time 
and two-thirds of the labour which children are obliged to give to 
their studies up to the age of fourteen are simply wasted through 
bad teaching, and that any system whatever, especially such a 
— as might be gathered from Dr. Hill's work, might double 
the amount learned in a year by an intelligent child, with an infi- 
nite saving of time, trouble, and tears. 

We have two poems, or rather two volumes of poetry, rather 
above the dead level of mediocrity. Mr. Moffat’s “* Romance of 
Study ” {+ celebrates in several cantos the intellectual progress of 
an aspiring youth; and Mr. Watson’s Legend of the Roses and 
Ravilan tt}, though wild and extravagant, contain some passages 


* Camp Life in Florida: a Handbook for Sportsmen and Settlers. Com- 
piled by Charles Hallock, Author of “The Fishing Tourist.” Forest and 
Steam Publishing Company, American News’ Company Agents. London : 
Sampson Low & Co. 1876. 

t A Domestic Problen—Work and Culture in the Household. By Mrs. 
A. M. Diaz, Author of * The Schoolmaster’s Trunk,” &c. Boston: Osgood 
& Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1875. 

~ Home Talks. By John Humphrey Noyes. Edited by Alfred Barron 
and George Noyes Miller. Oneida: Published by the Community. London : 
Triibner & Co. 1875. 

The Eden of Labour; or, the Christian Utopia. By T. Wharton 
Collens, Author of “ Humanics,” “ The History of Charity,” &c. Phila- 
delphia: Baird & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1876. 

‘|i Illustrated School History of the World, from the Earliest Ages to the 
Present Time. Accompanied with numerous Maps and Engravings. By 
John D. Quackenbos, A.M., M.D. New York: Appleton & Co. ndon : 
Triibner & Co. 1876. 

Analytical Processes; or, the Primary Principle of Philosophy. By 
William J. Gill, A.M., Author of “ Evolution and Progress.” New York: 
The Authors’ Publishing Company. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1876. 

** The True Order of Studies. By Rev. Thomas Hill, D.D., formerly 
President of Harvard University, Author of “ Geometry and Faith,” &c. 
New York: Putnam’s Sons. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1876. 

tt Alwyn: a Romance of Study. By James C. Moffat. New York: 
Randolph & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 

tt The Legend of the Roses: a Poem. Havlan: a Drama. By 8S. J. 
Watson. Toronto: Hunter, Rose & Co. London: Sampson Low & Uo. 
1876. 
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which might be considered really good if they were not too obvi- 
ously imitative. 

e may +a mention two volumes on American Engravers 
and their Works *, amounting to little more than lists of the 
latter, by Mr. W. S. Baker; some more volumest of the duode- 
cimo edition of Hawthorne's W orks, and two volumes of a “ Vest 
Pocket Series” { of American Authors, published by Osgood 
and Co. 


* American Engravers, and their Works. By W. 8. Baker. Philadel- 
phia: Sebbie & Barrie. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1875. 

+ Old, Old Home: a Series of English Sketches. By Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. Boston: Osgood & Co. Lathes Triibner & Co. 1876. 

¢ Hawthorne, By James T. Fields. Boston: Osgood & Co. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1876. 

A Day’s Pleasure. By W. D. Howells. Boston: Osgood & Co. London : 
Triibner & Co. 1876. 


NOTICE, 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The Annual Subscription to the Saturpay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s. 4d., or 
87 58 gold, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, Mr. 
Davin Jonzs, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, or 
to Mr. B. F. Stevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar Square, 
London. International Money Orders can be sent from any 
office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in advance, 
may commence at any time. 


PARIS. 


Copies of the SatorDAY REVIEW may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. Fornertnenam, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,070, APRIL 29, 1876: 
Turkey and Herzegovina. 
The Prince of Wales in Spain. Barbadves. Stagnation of Trade. 
Women’s Disabilities. M. Waddington and the Ultramontanes. 
The Merchant Shipping Bill. Machinery of Elections. 
The Inflexible. 


Internal Developments of American Religion. 


The Spare Room. Keble College Chapel. Signor Rossi. 
The Rationale of Miracles. A Millionaire Funeral. The Bible-Earth. 
The Royal Academy—lI. The Theatres, 


Racing at Newmarket and Epsom. 


Grant-Duff's Notes of an Indian Journey. 
Life of Lord Macaulay—II. Ross Neil's Plays. 
Viollet-le Duc’s Habitations of Man. _ Bibliography. Elsa and her Vulture. 
The Earls of Middleton. Two New Novels. 
American Literature. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,069, APRIL 22, 1876: 


Mr. Lowe at Retford—The American Extradition Dispute—England and India— 
Spanish Constitution-Making—France—The Zdinburgh Review on ented 
Economics—An Irish Shindy—-Factory Difficulties. 


The Familiar Temper—A Century of American Religion—A Happy Day—Working 


of the Judicature Act—Paris Theatricals—Impossible Counsel—District Nursing | 


—A Feast of Horrors—Queen Mary at the Lyceum. 


Life of Lord Macaulay—Wheeler’s History of India—Dowell’s History of Taxes— 
Bishop Sumner—Appleton’s Nile Journal—Rome during the Vatican Council— 
Jebb’s Attic Orators—The Dilemma—German Literature. 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


‘PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. — Conductor, Mr.W.G. CUSINS. 


THIRD CONCERT, Monday, May 1. First Appearance of Herr Anto 


ROYAL LITERARY FUND.—The EIGHTY-SEVENTH 


ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the Corporation will take place at Willis’s Rooms, ow 
Wednesday, May 3. 
The Earl of CARNARVON, on behalf of the Earl of DERBY, in the Chair. 
Stewards. 
Professor R. C. Jeb! 
H, E. Baron iYoensciuid, ‘Swedish and 
Norwegian Minister. 
Alderman and Sheriff Knight. 
‘The Lord Bishop of Lincoln. 
Rev. Dr, Littledaie, LL.D. 
‘The Lord Bishop of London. 
homas Norton Longman, Esq, 
Rev. Donald Macieod, M.A. 
M.P. Right Hon. the Ma yor, 
quis Casa Laigiezia, Spanish H. E. 


Dr. John Anderson, M.D., F.R.S.E. 

Rev. Charles T. Arnold, M.A. 

James Lloyd Ashbury, Esq., M.P. 

The Lord Bisho tag Bangor. 

Captain B. W. Bax, R.N. 

H. E. Count Beust, Austro-Hungarian 
Ambassador. 

Henry G. Bohn, Esq., F.R.G.S. 

‘The Earl of Bradford. 

Mr. Sheriff Breftit. 

Colin Minton Campbell, Esq., 


inister. 

Right ‘ten. the Chancellor of the Ex- Herbert Monckton, Esq 

chequer. Kenneth R. Mure Esq., F.R.G.8. 
The Earl of Santest and Balcarres. J. C, Parkinson, Esq 
George Dalz H. &. Musurus Pasha, Turkish Ambas- 
Rev. Prebendasy Davies, M.A. sador. 
Sir George Elliot, Bart., M.P. Frederic Ouvry, Esq., President S.A, 
Sir Barrow Helbert Ellis, K K.C.S.I. . E. Baron de Penedo, Brazilian 
The Marquis of Exeter 
Rev. James Fieming, BD. Rev. Geo 


B. F. Potticary, — 
The Lord Bishop of St. David’ 

The Marquis of Salis busy. 

Sir Albert Sass = C.s. 

Charles Shaw, 


John T. Freeman, 

Sir Hardinge S. Giffard, ac. Solicitor- 
General. 

George Godwin, Esq., F.R.S. 

John Murray Graham, E sq. William Smith, Esq F.S.A. 

Charles Lewis Gruneisen, Esq.. F.R.G.S. H. E. Baron Soivyn: ns, Belgian Minister. 

H. E. The Marquis d’Larcourt, French v. Canon Swainson, D.D. 
Ambassador. dohn Symonds. Esq. 

Charles Heneage, Esq., F.R.G.S. Rev. J. Edward Vaux, M.A. 


OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Secretary. 


10 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


AXTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, for 
the Relief of Distressed Artists, their Widows and Orphans. 
The ANNIVERSARY DINNEK will take place in Willis's Rooms, on Saturday, May Ii. 


at Six o'clock. 
His Grace the Archbishop of YORK in the Chair. 
Donations will be received and thankfully acknowledged by : 
JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, R.A., Honorary Seerctary. 
FREDERIC W. MAYNARD, Secretary, 24 Old Bond Street, W. 


Dinner Tickets, including Wines, One Guinea. 


HE ANNUAL BALL in AID of the FUNDS of the 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL will be held at Willis’s Rooms, St. James's, 
on Thursday, May 18, under the distinguished patronage of 
Her Royal Highness the PRINCESS LOUISE, MARCHIONESS of LORNE. 
Vouchers may be obtained from the Ladies Patronesses or the Stewards, and should be 
exchanged for tickets as soo: We gg by application to any of the Stewards, or to the 
Resident Medical Officer at the ‘Hoes vital. 
‘Tickets (not transferable) £1 1s. ; Refreshments, with wine and supper, included. 
PP ee al information may be obtained by application to the Resident Medical Otticer at the 
ospita. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


| TPHE SEVENTY-FIRST GENERAL MEETING OF THIS 


SOCIETY will be held on Monday, May 8, 1876, at the College, Stockwell — S.W. 
r_will be taken by the Right, the Earl RUSSELL, K.G., or the Right 


Hon. W. E. FORSTER, M.P., at 12.30 0 
T w be an Exhibition of Kindergarten occup tions at 10 A.M. The Mixed Infant 
e New Premises will be opened by the 


Schools may be inspected from 10 A.M. to noon. 
Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR at ll a.m. The College may be viewed after 2. OP P.M. 
Tickets may be obtained by application at the Society's House, Borough Road, S.E. 


ALFRED BOURNE, Secretary. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE. 
The SUMMER SESSION will begin on Monday, May 1. 

The Clinical Practice of the Hospital comprises a Service of 710 Beds, inclusive of 34 Beds for 
Convalescents at Highgate 

Students can reside within the Hospital walls, subject to the College regulations. 

For all particulars concerning either the Hospital er College, application may be made per- 


sonsily, or by letter, to the RESIDENT WARDEN of the College, or at the Museum or Library. 
A Handbook will be forwarded on application. 


HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL.—The SUMMER 


SESSION will Commence on Monday, May 1. The Hospital contains 690 with 
separate Wards for special Diseases. The Museums of Pathology, Anatomy, and Comparative 
Anatomy contain numerous Specimens and Drawings, 600 Models of skin Diseases, and an 
unique Collection of Anatomical Models. Special Classes are given in the subjects required for 
the London University Degrees, 

For particulars apply to the Dean, Dr. F. TayLor, or the Secretary, Mr. STOCKER. 
Guy's Hospital, S.E., April 1876. 


pow!ls EXHIBITIONS.—ONE EXHIBITION, of the value 


a year, tenable at any College or Hall at either of the Caiverst ities of Oxford o1 
Cambridge, is intended to be filled up after an examination of the Candidates, which will take 
place at King Edward's School, ay oS on Tuesday, September 25, and the following 
days, before JOHN RuyYs, Esq., M.A., late Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, and the Rev. 
CHARLES EDWARD GRAVES, M. A., Nmesge of St. John’s Coliege, Cam bridge. 
Candidates are requested to send their Names, Addresses, and Certificates of Baptism, with 


Testimoniais of Conduct and Character, on or rust 1, Ww, 
tembers of the Church of England, 
upon 


2ssex Court, Temple, London, E.C. Candidates must be 
Natives of Wales, or of one of the four Weish Dioceses, under Twenty years of age 
October 10 next, acquainted with the Welsh Language, and intending to become 
for Orders. 
The C 


din Welsh Reading, Composition.and Speaking ; the Gospel 
according to St. 5 fens and the Acts of the Aposties in Greek ; ; the F _— es Sixth Books of 
the Lliad ; the First Book of Thucydides ; the Tenth Book of the ne enophon’s Ana- 
basis ; Cicero de Otticiis ; ; and Latin Prose Composition. ‘Those who fail i in ‘t oun will not be 
further examin 

The Exhibition will be tenable cone Residence) for Four years, by an Exhibitioner who 


| at the time of his Election is not legaily a Member of either University, and will in his case 
| date from Matriculation ; and by an Exhibitioner who at the time of his Election is legally 


Member of either University, till the close of the Term in which the Degece of Bachelor of 
Arts is due to the Holder. 


__ April 1876. 


(CCHELTENHAM COLLEGE.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, 


t £40; Four £20. Election, Second Week in May.—Apply to the SECRETARY, the 


College. 


LIFTON COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS.—EIGHT or more 
will be open to COMPETITION at Midsummer, 1876, value from ean, 
which may be increased from a special fund to £90 a year in cases of Scholars who require it — 
Further particulars may be obtained of the SECRETARY, the College, Clitton, Bristol. 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—BOARDERS will REASSEMBLE 
in att a May 9. The Entrance Examination for new Boys will take place the same 


who will --h, his New Concerto, No. 5, in E Flat, and some Pianoforte fg Belle 10s. 6d, 
7s. A 2s. 6d. and 5s. 


Tr SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— 
The EIGHTY-SIXTH EXHIBITION is now OPEN. 5 Pall Mall East. From9 


ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


ORE’S GREAT PICTURE of “CHRIST LEAVING the | 
“La Soldiers of the Cross."’ *Chrisuan Martyrs,"’* 
GALLERY .35 New Bond Street. Ten to Six. Admission, ls. 


CHRISTIAN WILBERG'S WATER-COLOUR DR A WINGS 


and SKETCHES in OIL of Italian subjects, including “A View in Venice.” the 
Pee”, of Her Majesty the Queen. | 2 how OPEN at BURLINGTON GAL- | 
Y. 191 Piccadilly, Ten to Six. 


RITISH MUSEUM.—The BRITISH MUSEUM will be | 


CLOSED on the Ist and RE-OPENED on the 8th of May, 1876. Visitors cannot 
admitted trom the Ist to the 7th of May, inclusive. pe ‘ be | 


British Museum, April 25, 1876. J. WINTER JONES, Principal Librarian. 


Table,” 


‘ORIUM,” with * Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ ** The Night of the Crucifixion.” 
Gaming &e.—DORE 


| ADIES’ COLLEGE, POLYGON HOUSE, SOUTHAMPTON. 
Patrons. 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of WINCHESTER. 
The Right Hon. Viscount EVERSLEY. 
The Right Hon. Lord NORTHBROOK. 
President—The Right Hon. COWPER-TEMPLE, M.P. 
The SUMMER TERM commences May 4 for Boarders, and May 5 for Day Students, 
Instruction is given by Professors in Literature, Science, and Art. Engiish and F 
Governesses reside in the College. The Senior Classes are open to * Occasional " Students 
may be desirous of taking up any given subject. 
Children are received from Five i. ears of age. 
For particulars, application should be made to the Lady Principal (Miss DANIELS), Polygon 


House, Southampton. 
w. c. ‘MACLEAN, M.D., C.B., Hon. Secretary. 
MS MARY LEECH’S MORNING SCHOOL for YOUNG 
: LADIES will RE-OPEN Tuesday, May 2, at l4 ‘ Radnor Place, Hyde Park, Ww. 
and R. LEECH’S SCHOOL (late 
Belgrave Cottage) for LITTL’ .E Bor S will RE-OPEN Tuesday, May 2, at 65 and 66 


MISSES A. 
Kensington Gardens Square, Hyde Par! 
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IP. f SCHOOLS.—Miss LOUISA DREWRY 

ADIES who uire INSTRUCTION in MATHEMATICS, 

attention to Ti a > ply who do not mean to work Established 1803. 

igently to the instruetions sent. Terms on application to Rev. Il Blooms 1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.,'and 16 & 17 PALL MALL,S.W. 
bury Street, Lon¢ CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
oO V E R C oO ¥; i, E G E. E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


President—The Right Hon. Earl GRANVILLE, K.G. 
Head-Master—The Rev. WM. BELL, M.A., late Scholar of Ch. Coll., Cambridge. 
Tuition Fees,from Ten to Fifteen Guineas perannum. Board in the Masters’ Houses, £45 
per annum. 


Co! will on 
WOLLASTON KNOCKER, Esq., Town Clerk. 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL— 
F. H. TATHAM, M. A., late of Trin, Coll., Cambridge, 
Maste’ The re 20 Boys in the School, of whom 35 
The N i r 150, The Exhibitions, tenable at 
, Cambridge and Henespese Coll., Oxford, belonging to this ool amount in 
Terms for Boarders (inclusive of Tuition Fee), £75; or, if Sons of 

particulars address the HRAD- MASTER. 


BIRKENHEAD SCHOOL, 


President._His Grace the Duke of WESTMINSTER, K.G, 
Head-Master._Rev. J.T. PEARSE, M.A. 

Univers eeenetine, that of the Public Schools. Scholarships tenable at the School and at the 

rs are received by the Masters. 


The ‘School will Re-open Thursday, May 4. 
For full sr apply to the Secretary, Mr. F. KinGcoME, 18 Devonshire Place, 
Claughton, Birkenhead 
EDBERGH SCHOOL, Yorkshire—Governors well known 


for their in Education. Kew Cubicles, Lav: Bath-room, and 


Rrildi 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING — 
comes and liberal Loss Settlem 
Insurances effected in all partsot the: World. 


EORGE WM. LOVELL, 
JON BROOMFIELD, } Secretaries. 


LAW. LIFE A‘ ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Btrest, London. 
ber 31, 1875 


P 


Income ice the year 
Amount paid on death to 


Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses allotted. 
The E: of M ) are about 4 per cent. on the Annual 


Income 
ATTENTION is omeeielly called to the NEW (REVISED and REDUCED) RATES of 


PREMIUM 
‘The Rates YouNC be found MATERIALLY LOWER than heretofore, 
Forms of pant &c., will be sent on application to the Uttice. 
COMPANY, 


HAGLE INSURANCE 
79 PALL MALL. For Lives only. Established 1807. 

Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at the Office or from any of the Company's 
Agony post free. GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


LONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE. 

Chairman—HENRY ASTE, Esq 

CHIEF OFrricg—73 and 74 KING WILLIAM STREET. E.C. 


County: very h ew Scheme, 1875. Head-Master— 

Rev. F PENSTALi, 

GRANGE SCHOOL, Ewell, Surrey.— 
7_Dr. BEHR. M.A. § 


ial Classes for Boys 1 preparing for Eton, Winchester, 
, and other Publie Schools. ists of & recent Pupils, 
together with h full —— will be forwarded on application, by the Principal. The next 
Term 


» May 3, 1876. 
GROVE | HOUSE SCHOOL, Tottenham.—Head-Master— 
ship in July. —For information apply as 


R. ABBOTT, B.A., Lond. Terms = a year ; juniors, £99 a year. Scholar- 

above. 
Bute HOUSE, RICHMOND, Surrey. — Principal, 
C. V. GODBY, M.A., New Coll. Oxon. (Ist Class Ciassie). Mathematical Master— 


po wr WHITT, M. A., Cambridge (7th W vaneier), Adjoins Richmond Park. Twelve acres 
of Private Grounds, cov ‘ered Gymnasium, good Cricket-field, detached Sanatorium. Prepara- 


tion for Public Schools and Army Examinations. Eight recently successful. Next Term 
begins May 9. Large staff of competent Masters. Apply for Prospectus.—March 31, 1876. The 
lected to an open at Jesus Coll., 


Senior Pupil of this School was 
Cambridge, value £70 a year. 


‘THE Rey. H. HAYMAN, D.D. bp Mente of Rugby, 


vacancy for ONE PUPIL, 5 sang Ulverston, sea-coast of Lancashire. 
anu po excellent air, sea bathing, &e. 


MORNING PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the SONS of 


GENTLEMEN Gatesively, 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square. The Easter 
Term commenced Thursday, April 2: 


Pic Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A. Oxon., receives TWELVE 


AO to prepare for the Public Schools, at Ashampstead Vicarage, Pangbourne, 


—The Rey. F. W. YOUNG, M. A. Oxon, 
of whose Pupils (Eleven, Thirteen, and F 
gained open Public School. Scholarships, receives a few High- Class 
Eighth Wrangler, an Oxford Honour Man. and other able emere s offers 
= facility for the Modern Languages, and unusual advantages to backward "Refer- 
ces to Parents of position. Inclusive terms 100 Guineas.—Cherbourg House, Malvern. 


KENSINGTON. — EDUCATION for BOYS.—Mr. NASH, 


ee 1 of Farington, Ootacamund, and for ws a Head-Master of the 
iate Prospectuses 


UPILS at 2 Addison Gardens South. 


private TUITION. 


Scholar of his College, Three 
have recen 


ool, receives 
on application. 


PEN SIONNAT de DEMOISELLES, LUCERNE, Suisse.— 

outre les b l'anglais, le francais, Vitalien, la 
ped. et le dessin. Situation magnifique, air Ra men vie de famille, prix modéré. 
lentes références._S'adresser 4 Madame DE DESCHWANDEN. 


| J NIVERSITY of LONDON.—PRELIMINARY SCIEN- 

TIFIC M.B. EXAMINATION.—Instruction is given at GUY’S HOSPITAL in all 
the subjects required for this Examination by Lectures and Special Classes during the ensuing 
Summer Session.—For further information apply to Mr. J. STOCKER, Medical Tay or 
the Dean, Dr. F. TayYLor. 


Guy’s Hospital, S.E. 


As BOOKKEEPER or CORRESPON DENT.—A SITUA- 
TION is REQUIRED by Adverti 


Excel- 


who has considerable oxparienss in Collie 
ices, and who understands Book-keeging 44 double entry. Medium of Fren 
ones Shorthand. Age Twen references can —g given. — Address, A. B., 


Jennings & Palmer, Stationers, Vernon Place, arcendene Square 


A 2 LADY (Thirty-five), daughter of a University Professor, 
es to engage herself as COMPANION or SECRETARY und READER. She is 

well ir speaks and writes Swedish and Danish as fluently as English.and is able to 
and ae rench and German. Would not object to travel or to tne * he oung ladies. 

to society. A liberal salary required.— A: Rickerby’s 

Printing Ottice. 4A Walbrook, E.C. 


A® old-established BURGUNDY HOUSE is willing to corre- 
with GENTLEMEN and others able to influence the SALE of WIN ES amongst 
muission,—A ddress, Pos 


= and Gentry. col 
adne (Sadne-et-Loire), France 


BEX RHYDDING HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT. 
Ben 


SANATORIUM, WHARFEDALE. For new Prospectus address The MANAGER, 
ydding, near Leeds. 


» H.V., 


H{YDROPATHY. —SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 


EDWARD LANE, M.A., M. For those re- 
quiring rest and change. Turkish Bathson the d Park. 


HOTELS. 


BRIGHTON. —BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 

lanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suites of 
Rooms. toe Sea-Water Service in the Hotel. 

P. O. RICKARDS, Manager. 


[LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Bracing air and beautiful scenery. 
Appointments perfect ; Wines choice ; excellent Cuisine ; 250 rooms. Tsble-d'hote daily. 
Tariff on application to MANAGER, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


"THE AGRA BANK, Limited.—Established in 1833, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
HEAD OrFricE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Braycuzs in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 


Hong Kong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Te: customary with London Bankers, 


rms 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At 5 per cent. perann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
——_ at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
3 and Approved Bilis purchased or sent for 
— an Purchases effected in British and + oreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 
Interest drawn, and Navy. and Civil Pay and realized 


a aa descri ¢ Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 
J. THOMSON, Chairman. 
PURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
liberal. Ms pel Prices ; ; no Extra Charge for time given. 


The original, best, and most 
iced C with Terms, post free.—248, 249, cane 250 Tottenham Court Road. 


useful Stock to select from. 
Established | 1563. 
FEAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham-Court Road. 
he only House in London exclusively for 


BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
HEAL & SON. 
BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, 


HEAL & SONS CATALOGUE (104th Edition), 
Containing 450 Illustrations, with prices, sent free by post on application to 
195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM-COURT ROAD, LONDON. 


Nos OT TI’S 
ARTISTIC FURNITURE. 
CHOICE CURTAIN MATERIALS. 
PARISIAN PAPERHANGINGS. 
PLAIN AND DECORATIVE PAINTING. 
LOOKING-GLASSES. 
GILT OLJETS D’ART. 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS. 
397, 298—OXFORD STREET—399, 3994. 


A®TISTIO FURNITURE 
MODERATE CHARGES. 


LAs, BRONZES, and CANDLES.—BARCLAY & SON, 
138 Regent Street, London, 
LAMP MAKERS and TAS hg ay to Her Majesty the Queen and 


Have now on view their new Stock of MODERATOR ana at KEROSENE TABLE and SUS- 
PENSION LAMPS, in real Japanese, Satsuma, and other artistic Foreign and Native Wares. 
ROMAN BRONZES, a choice selection of Models from the yo Statues of the 
Naples Museum, the Vatican.ac. CANDLES of all descriptions. 


(THE late EMILE LESSORE.—In announcing the death of ‘this 


eminent Keramic Artist, Mr. MORTLOCK begs to state that he has 
bee Messrs. JOSIAH WEDGWOOD & Sons for the EXHIBITION ‘of the WORKS PA NTED 
UEEN’S WARE which they have reserved during Mr. LESSORE’S connexion with 
the irm. The whole are now ON VIEW at the a 31 Orchard Street. Cs 
price 6d. may be obtained at the Galleries, or at Messrs. W i 


SERV ICES in PORCELAIN and GLASS. — The 
Patterns for this Season are now ready. Garniture de Canint. Asticles do} 


ESTABLISHED MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS. 
DANIEL DESBOIS & SONS (late Despors & Wueeter), 
WATCH and CLOCK MAKERS, have a good selection of Watches and Clocks of 


their own manufacture,and also of the best Foreign Work.—9 G Inn Passage, leading fi 
Red Lion Street, Holborn, to Bedford Row. — oan 


HE ASTRONOMER-ROYAL Reported to the Admiralt 


Porcelain and Faience. Mr. MORTLOCK colioite a visit to hie G 
Street, and 31 Orchard Street, Portman Square, 
HARLAND & FISHER, 

33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 

A kT D APOR 

CHURCH AND DOMESTIC DECORATION. ‘ 
PAINTED MAJOLICA TILES. EMBROIDERY. 
PAPER-HANGINGS AND ART FURNITURE, 


ugust 13,1870) on entered for annual competition, “*M.F. STAINED GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCH DECO- 


lathe ve ever had on trial.” DENT.Chronometer, Watch, andC. 
tothe Queen, 33 COCKSPUR STREET, CHAIUNG Clock Maker 


RATIONS.— HEATON, BUTLER. & BAYNE, Garrick Street, Coven 
London. Prize Medals, London and Paris. + Gardens 


569 
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JOSEPH TRAVERS & SONS 


WINES IN BOTTLE 


ARE SOLD BY THE FOLLOWING DEALERS IN LONDON AND SUBURBS. 


LISTS of PRICES are supplied to the Public on application. Every cork must bear on the top the Name of the Firm and 
the Number of the Wine (with Spirits an additional brand of the Trade Mark and Number should appear on the side of the cork); 
and each bottle be labelled with the Trade Mark. The Public must bear in mind that the crust of Port Wine that has been in bottle 
any length of time infallibly gets broken by removal, and that at least a week or two is necessary to enable it to settle, and that even 
then great care must be taken in decanting. It should further be remembered that Port Wine exposed to cold looks dull and cloudy, 
but an even temperature is all that is required to render it bright and fit for use. In case any difficulty should be found in obtaining 
Wines of any particular number, the Public is respectfully requested to communicate with J. TRAVERS & SONS, 119 CANNON 
STREET. The PORTS and SHERRTIES numbered from 4 to 7 are those best adapted for general Family Use. Numbers 8 to 10 


are lower in price and of more ordinary quality. 


The following may be mentioned amongst the leading quotations : 


WINES. 
Per Bot. Per Doz. 
No. s da @ 
» Crusted 38 0 
os — iv ae ® 


SPIRITS. 
Per Bot. Per Doz. 

No. 

COGNAC BRANDY 8 ... 36 0 
FINE OLD DITTO 4 tf 6 - 562 0 
3 50 . 57 0 

1 0 68 0 
LONDON GIN ia, 8 ww 24 0 
2 6 30 0 
IRISH WHISKY ... 6 2 4 28 0 
FINE OLD DITTO 4 38 0 
3 8 42 0 
SCOTCH WHISKY 6 2 38 27 0 
FINE OLD DITTO 4 . 3.4 «we 88 0 
3. 3. 8 42 0 
JAMAICA RUM ... 4 . 2 4 oe 366 
OLD DITTO 3 8. 88 0 


PORT, Finest First Growth, Vintage 1873, for laying down, 3s. per Bottle, 36s. per Dozen. 


N.B.—The Firm of J. TRAVERS & SONS has been established in London on the same spot for upwards of 120 years. 


E. Mullett, Battersea Bridge Road. 
Bayswater *W. Goodman, Queen's Road. 
Belgrave Road ........ seeeeess G. Tipper, 22 Moreton Street. 
(Batt) *H. T. Gibbs, Loughborough Park, 
Walton, Hassall, & Port, 145 Brompton Road. 
Brunswick Square.......... «++. *R. Fisher, 67 Compton Street. 
Camberwell ......-ccccccccccce E. Belcher, 176 Camberwell Road. 
Simmons & Co., Grosvenor Park. 
Camberwell Park R. Rake. 

Camden Town Parnell, 221 High Street. 
Camden Town .......+. W. Fletcher, Camden Road. 


*C, A. Bignell, King’s Road. 

W. H. Tamblyn, 281 City Road. 
G. Lampard, 44 Bishopsgate Street. 
Clapham Road .......cceceeees Albert Nash, Post Office. 
Clapton *C, Bindon, 60 London Road. 
Clapton (Lower) ........seee0 *H. M. Spain, Portland Place. 
Clerkenwell......cccccscccccees J. Hale, 37 Exmouth Street. 
Crouch . J. W. Ryder. 
BANG W. Grace, 
Edgware Road H. J. Klosz & Co., 432 Edgware Road. 
Edgware Road .........sseceee B. Hayter, 1 John Street. 
Edgware Road ..........seeee *G. Pike, Southwick Street. 
A. Dowlen, 16 High Street. 
Finsbury Park ........ eneecece A. Moulden, Seven Sisters’ Road. 
ears W. E. Morris, 1 Richmond Place. 
Hackney Ibbetson & Co., Mare Street. 
.....*H. Glover, Mare Street. 
Hammersmith .......... peewee *J. Wray, Dorcas Street. 
Haverstock Hill ....... eneeces *N. Neame, 5 Steele’s Terrace. 
Herne Hill *E. Wotton, Dulwich Road. 
co *J. Joyce, High Street. 
*C. Crust, 19 Seven Sisters’ Road. 
Holloway (Upper) .........e.06 T. Bishop, 19 Market Place. 
Holloway (Upper) ........es00 *J. Toye, 1 Market Place. 
G. Sanders, 202 Holloway Road. 
abe G. 8S. Brewster, 187 Downham Road. 
E. Crouch, Essex Road. 
Islington ...... +-++ J. Bishop, 289 Liverpool Road. 
Islington ...... & Cresdee, Upper Street. 
Islington ......... sescceccocce A. Paris, Hemingford Road. 
Smith & Co., 190 Essex Road. 
. W. Hall, 58 Kennington Park Road. 
Kensington Road «++e+*J. Buckle, 1 Newland Terrace. 


«seeeeseess-"O. Booth, 6 Gloucester Road. 
Kentish Town ....%...+0+0+.--*H. Page, 275 Kentish Town Road. 
Kentish Town ......sesceeeee Wale & Co., 83 Highgate Road. 
Kentish Town ......sesseee0++ A. Paris, 66 Bartholomew Road. 


++... J. Thomas, 12 High Street. 

*T. R. Purchas, 9 Salisbury Terrace. 
*E. J. Iddles, 12 Cambridge Road. 
S. Cave & Son. 

Lee (near Blackheath) ........ *J. F. Bloxham, 2 James's Place. 
Leicester Square ........e0s00. *Carter Brothers, Panton Street. 
wine *W. Miller, Counter Hill. 

*J. H. Dorrell, 944 Crawford Street. 
*R. Steggal!, 38 Paddington Street. 
Marylebone........ saseeeeeeees *Milton & Co., 10 Gt. Marylebone Street. 
. J. Hall, Shepherd Street. 
G. A. Green, 161 Mile End Road. 

New North Road ...... secccecs Francis Jones. 

New Cross Road ........... ...*H. Clifford, 79 New Cross Road. 
Norwood (South) .....eeeeeeess *H. T. Jobbins, High Street. 

Norwood (South)......cccesese S. Manser, Gloucester Terrace. 
C. Kidd, 192 Portobello Road, 

Austin & Co., 5 Eversholt Street. 
*J. Tyson, 687 & 689 Old Kent Road. 
Old Kent Road .......ceeeeeees *R. Snow, 206 Albany Road, 

Old Kent Road ........... .....*H., Clifford, 380 Old Kent Road. 
*W. Castledine, 177 High Street. 
*J. R. Cottier, Albert Road. 

*J. Dibble, 3 Station Road. 

Pimlico ..... pidhedeenanndaaia *W. C. Clark, 4 Lower Belgrave Street. 
*Sands & Coe, St. James's Place. 
E. Conisbee, High Street. 

Portman Square ......e.ese00 *G. Margerison, 5 Blandford Street. 
*G, Y. Adlam, The Crescent, Richmond Road. 
*A. Cooke, 24 Osnaburgh Street. 
*E. Deeks, Kew Road. 

St. John’s Wood *H. Joyce, High Street. 
H. B. Cross, 7 Gane Place, Goldhawk Road. 
*T. B. Lyne. 

Stoke Newington *J. Fay & Son, Church Street. 

Stoke Newington ........ rer J. Edwards, 29 High Street. 

Stoke Newington .............. *J. Raymond, 22 Broughton Road. 
Stoke Newington Road ........ *M. Taylor & Sons, Palatine House. 
*S. T. Fisk & Co., New Town. 
Sydenham (Lower).........++++ *W. G. Bradley. 

Tooting (Lower) .......eeseee- *H. R. Sheppard, Broadway. 
Tottenham ........... wesoneese J. W. Tarry, High Road. 

Turnham Green *A, M. Mitchell. 

*Child & Co., King Street. 
Wandsworth Road ..........+++ Collier & Latham, 5 Cedars Row. 
‘Westbourne Terrace...........+ *J. H. Findlay, 38 Craven Road. 
Westbourne Square ............ *W. Wakefield, 45 Westbourne Terrace North. 


N.B.—An Asterisk is attached to those selling Spirits. 
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‘The Saturday Review. 


“ We are enjoined not to of blessin: Therefore let 
to toon of not Nor? HENDOO 4 may pase on trom 
1, 300 1) NEWSP: APERS recommend the PENS of Messrs. 

MACNIVEN & CAMERON. To be had everywhere, 6d. and Is. per Box. 
The Patentees caution the Public to beware of parties offering spurious imitations of 


MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 23 to 33 Blair Street, Edinburgh. 
LTERARY MACHINE, patented, for holding a Book, Writing 


Desk, Lamp. Meals, &c., in ay ition over a Bed, Sofa or Easy Chair. as used by 
Princess Louise, from 21s. Invalid Cos eye, adiuntable to 100 positions, £5 5s.; Bath Chairs, 
30s. ; Merlin Chairs, £7" £7 10s. ; (Bed Couch combined), from’ £6 ; Carrying 
Chairs, £2 15s. ; Bed Rests, 6d. post free 
J. CARTER, 6A ‘New Cavendish Street. Great Portland Street, London, W. 


CLARE'S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 


BOOKS, &c. 


MOUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. — See 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR. New Edition, now ready, postage free. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.—See 


MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. New Edition, now ready, postage free. 
UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—All the Books 


in Circulation oron Sale at MUDIE’S ep LIBRARY may also be obtained 
with the least ible delay, ws all Subscribers to MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON 
ARCADE, MANCHESTER, and from al Booksellers - ® connexion with the Li ibrary. 
Mudie’s Select cae. Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, z King Street, Cheapside. 


pl Coiling, Fire and Thief Proof, can be adapted to any Window oreu other Opening. 


uses free. CLARK & CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone Place, W 
and Dublin. 
WATERPROOF GOODS. 
T ON & S © F 


E DM I 
(From 5 Charing Cross), 


SOLE MAKERS of the POCKET SIPHONIA (weight 12 ozs.) price from 42s. 
WATERPROOF TWEED COATS, designed specially for the CLERGY, from 25s. 
LADIES’ WATERPROOF TWEED CLOAKS. 

FISHING STOCKINGS. 
BED SHEETS. ELASTIC STOCKINGS. 


EDMISTON & SON, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
(Opposite the Haymarket). 
FASHIONABLE BOUQUETS OF THE SEASON, 
MH0GRA-KA-PHOL—THE NEW INDIAN PERFUME. 


of this delightful flowering Shrub were placed around the neck of H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales when 


“ LOSSOMS.” 
from White Flowers. 
“ PRINCESS LOUISE.” 


SULTANA.” 
Manufactured solely by 
OSBORNE, BAUER, & CHEESEMAN, 
Perfumers to the Queen, 
19 GOLDEN SQUARE, AIR STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Ladies can have their own Smelling Bottles filled with the 
a EXHAUSTIBLE SMELLING SALTS, as supplied to the 


Queen, only at the above A: 


CASH’S 
KNITTED ROUGH TOWELS. 


Imitations are often offered, but 
each of these Patent Towels has a Tape Label, with the Name of the Firm, 
“J, & J. CASH,” woven upon it, and none are genuine without. 


| YHE “ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER will cut long 
grass lias short or d it clogging. Is extremely light in draughi 
simple In get out out of It can be or 
Grass Box. War:anted to give satisfaction 
THE “ ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER “is the quickest, most simple, and most 
efficient mower ever used."’"— Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
THE ARCHIMEDE AR. MOWER is especially adapted for cutting Slopes, Steep 
Embankments, under Shrubs, and close up to Trees, &c. 
= “ ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER. Prices from One Guinea. Delivered carriage 
to all Stations. Lilustrated Catalogue and Testimonials post free on application. 
THE LAWN MOWER.— & CO., Limited, Manu- 
facturers and apn 33 King William Street, London 
8 NG AGENTS._JOHN G. ROLLINS & CO., Old Swan ‘Wharf, Thames Street, London 
ALTE CARSON SONS, La Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill, London ; and 
21 Bachelor's Walk, Dublin. 


NOTICE. .—WILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. Every Packet of 
this TOBACCO ay | * future be lined with woe. thus perfectly preserving its 
condition and flavour.—W. D. & H.O. WILLS. January 187 
Thiscelebrated and most oo pee mellow Spirit isthe very CREAM of IRISH 
WHISKIES, is unrivalled. pe: and more wholesome than the 
Brandy. Note the Red Seal. andCork branded Kinahan's. LL. 
Wholesale Depdt,20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET.OXFORD STREET. 


JOHN BURGESS & SON’S 


ORIGINAL AND SUPERIOR ESSENCE OF 


ANCHOVIES AND ANCHOVY PASTE 


HAS BEEN MANUFACTURED ONLY BY — FOR MORE THAN ONE 
HUNDRED YEARS A 
107 STRAND (CORNER OF SAVOY rant, LONDON. 
Order of your — but see that you get “JOHN BURGESS & SON'S.” 


most delicious and valuab! 

The Caracas Cocoa choice quality.” — Food, Air, Edited by Dr. 
NINE PR1zE MEDALS awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 


ies TONIC (GEORGE & WELCH’S).—This perfect 


Wp from its stimulating alterative, restorative and strengthening properties, has 
It invaluable in Prostration, Debility, Indigestion, po all 
qiained Boo and 4s. 6d. per Bottle. To be had of all Chemists. or of 


CH, Worcester, of the Dandelion Coffee. 


INNEFORD'S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA— 

for ACIDITY of the Grom ACE. HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, 

Sort. DIG ES TION, and the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, 
dren, and Infants.—172 New Bond Street, and all Chemists. 


(CURES of old-standing Asthma, Colds, &c., by Dr. LOCOCK’S 
ULMONIC WAFERS.—From Mr. Chemisty Testy Street, Hull: 
FRENCH PRIZE MEDAL, 1875. 
NALDIRE'S TABLET was the only 
obtained a PRIZE MEDAL at the Paris Exhibition, * 


fatal to BUCKLA 
Sold in large Tablets, price 1s., by all Chemists. 


they seem to act 


Dog Soap which 


“Tlarmless to dogs, but | 


° ‘1H UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
se tions from One Guinea to any amount, according to the supply saaeaiaaes All 
the best New ks , English, French, and German, immediately on publication. Prospectuses, 
with Lists of New Publications, is and post free. 
etntee bea A Clearance Cotslogne of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
free on a) ication 

BOOTHS CHURTON'S, HODGSON'S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY'S United Libraries, 

307 Regent Street, near the Po! lytechnic. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's Square, London. 
Founded in the PRINCE of WALES. President_THOMAS 


in various 3a £2 with Entrance Fee of £6 Member- 
ship, £26. a olumes are allowed to Country,and Ten to Town, Mem - 
room ope Ten to Half-past Six 

Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


HE 

TT! HE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given. viz.: 

2. 74, 75,26, 88, 91, 255, 256, and 611 (clean copies)—at the Otlice. 33 Southampton Street, 
rand, 


LORD MACAULAY’S BIOGRAPHY. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 36s. cloth, 


‘HE LIFE and LETTERS of LORD 
MACAULAY. By his Nephew, Georce O. TREVELYAN, M.P. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


EDINBURGH REVIEW INDEX. 
Now ready, in 8vo. price 12s. 
ENERAL INDEX to the EDINBURGH REVIEW, from 
the Hundred-and-Eleventh to the Hundred-and-Fortieth Volumes inclusive, 
January 1860 to October 1874. Forming Nos. CCXCIII. and CCXCIV. or VoL. 
CXLIV. of the Zdinburgh Review. 
London, Lonemans & Co. Edinburgh, A. & C. Back. 


Fourth Edition, revised, in square 18mo. price 2s. 6d. and Kry, 
now ready, price 2s, 
( y REEK LESSONS, showing how Useful and how Easy it is 
for Every One to Learn Greek. By W. H. Morais, cipal of Clifden 
House School, near Brentford. 


GREEK LESSONS. Parr II. containing Exercises for Trans- 
lating English into Greek,—nearly ready. 
London, Lonemans & Co, 
Just published, in fep. 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
DMs, a Dramatic Sketch from Russian History. By Major- 
General G. G. ALEXANDER, C.B. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 
ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE AND LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 
Just published in fep. 8vo. price Is. 6d. cloth, 


OHNSON’S LONDON and VANITY of HUMAN WISHES, 
. — Historical and Biographical Notes and Glossary by I. P. FLemme, M.A. 
ACON’S ADVANCEMENT of LEARNING, ANALYSIS 
of, with Complete Course of Examination Questions and Specimens of Exami- 
nation-Papers. By the same Eprror. Crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 
8vo. with Sir Noel Paton’s Portrait of Mary, 10s. 6d. 
[THE IMPEACHMENT of MARY STUART: the Speech for 


the Queen. By Joun nap Advocate. 


ost co that have yet appeared."’—Scotsman. 
be Lively and original.’ *—Pall Mall Gazette, 
“Remarkable for a certain of style.”"—Saturday Review. 
“ Written with a brilliancy of style which is as uncommon as it is remarkable.”"—Spectator. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Ready, each Is. 
RUGBY SCHOOL.—Remarks and Judgment of Vice-Chancellor 
Malins in Dr. Hayman’s Case, with Preface by J. omenens, HAYMAN. Extract: 
from Minute Book of Governing Body, with Comsnonte Edited by S. R. Townsuenpd MAYER. 
ARTHUR H. Moxos, 21 Paternoster Row. And all Booksellers. 


Just published, 8vo. 6d. 
Ga ALONE, in every Heart and on every Tongue. By a 
SEPTUAGENARIAN Tory. 
London : EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


Now ready, Part III., 28. 6d. 
PICTURESQUE EUROPE. Illustrated with 60 exquisitely- 


engraved Steel Plates, and Several Hundred superior Engravings on Wood, from Ori- 
ginal Drawings specially made for this work by some of the most eminent Artists of the day. 


“ We should anticipate that the whole work is likely to prove one of the finest series of topo- 
grap 1 ill ever yet p "—IUustrated London News. 


CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, London. And all Booksellers. 
BY AUTHORITY. 

Will be ready on May 1, 1876, imperial 8vo. cloth boards, 31s. 6d. 
(THE REVISED EDITION of the STATUTES, 

6&7 Vict. to9& 10 Vict. A.D. 1843 to 1846. Pre under the Direction of the Statute 
Law Committee, and Published by the Authority of Her Majesty's Government. 

& SPOTTISWOODE, Her East Harding Street, Fetter Lane, 


And all Booksellers. 
With 12 Illustrations, 1s. 


THE ARTISTIC ANATOMY of the DOG and DEER. By 


B. WATERHOUSE HAWKINS, F.L S., F.G.S. 


Jol. IX. 


London : WINSOR & NEWTON, 38 Rathbone Place. 
‘And all Booksellers and Artists’-Colourmen, 


ENNER & KNEWSTUB’S new ILLUSTRATED OAT! 
LOGUE (Part I.) of Travelling Dressin Bees. Hand Bags, Waist Bags, Portmanteaus, 
Trunks, &c., contains a full description of One Thousand Articles, and upwards of 100 Illustra- 
tions so clearly and beautifully saved: _— oe Photographs that any article may be 
selected from from the © Catal uous as readily as 


ENNER & KNEWSTUB, to th ~ ~~ ‘Case Makers. Jewellers, E gravers, 
and Heraldic Stationers, 33 St. James's Street and 66 Jermyn Street, 
S71 
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THE ART JOURNAL 


For MAY (2s. 6d.) contains the following 


Line Engravings: 
1, THE SONNET, after W. Mutreapy, R.A. 
2. OPHELIA, after J. BERTRAND. 
3. THE BEGGAR, after Sir E. LANDSEER. 


: Studies and Sketches by Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A. Illustrated; 


Jarves; Diseased Literature and Art; Contributions to the Philadelphia Exhibition. Illus- 
trated; Art at Home and Abroad, Obituary, Reviews, &c. &c. 


LONDON: VIRTUE & CO., LIMITED, IVY LANE. AND ALL 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
For MAY. 


CONTENTS: 


A RIGHT METHOD WITH THE PUBLICANS. By J. CHAMBERLAIN. 
CHINA AND ITS FOREIGN RELATIONS. By Sir RUTHERFORD ALCOCK. 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. By Professor Jevons, F.R.S. 

RESULTS OF THE EDUCATION ACT. By Sir J. Kay SHUTTLEWORTH. 
SPIRITUALISM AND MATERIALISM. By Grorce Heyry LEWEs. 
ENGLISH POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Water Bacenor. II. 

SOME RECENT BOOKS OF TRAVEL. By the EpiTor. 

MADAME DE MAINTENON. By J.C. Morison. Conelusion. 

A FEW WORDS ON THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY BILL. By James Bryce. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. . 


NEW NOVEL BY OUIDA. 


IN a WINTER CITY: a Sketch. By Ours. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


Price 1s.; Post (Inland), Is. 2d. Annual Subscription, Ms. 
THE 


GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE. 
Edited by CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, C.B., F.RS. 


CONTENTS FOR MAY: 
MAP OF THE ISLAND OF SOKOTRA. 
THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. VII. Prospects for the Campaign of 1876. 
THE ISLAND OF SOKOTRA. 
FERGHANA. (R. MICHELL.) 
NEW MAPS OF MONGOLIA. (M. Venvyxor.) 
FREDERICK WALPOLE. 


BEVIEWS : 
“The Life of pt reat Divide” ; The Cruise of 
the ‘ Pandora’”; and Surveys in New Guinea"; &e. 
di Pr dings of Geographical Societies. 


TRUBNER & CO., 57 AND 59 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


| (THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXCII 


April is just published. 
CONTENTS :— 
1, CONNOP THIRLWALL, BISHOP OF ST. DAVID’S. 
2. RECENT SCOTTISH NOVELS. 
3. RAILWAY PROFITS AND RAILWAY LOSSES. 
4, LORD MAYO’S INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 
5. LINDSAY ON MERCHANT SHIPPING AND ANCIENT COMMEROE, 
6. LORD ALBEMARLE’S REMINISCENCES. 
7. CAPPONI’S REPUBLIC OF FLORENCE. 
8. SECONDARY EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 
9. LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD MACAULAY. 
London, Lonemans and Co. Edinburgh, A. and C. BLack. 


PRASER'S MAGAZINE, No. LXXVII. MAY. 
CONTENTS : 
English Foreign Policy and the Eastern Question. 
Shakespeare and History. 
Christianity and the Negro Race. By a NEGRO. 
Some Remarks respecting the Purchase of Books in Germany. 
The Agricultural Children’s Act. 
Bonivard, ‘* The Prisoner of Chillon.”’ 
Secondary Education in Scotland.—No. II. 
Grapes, Wine, and Vinegar (Poem). 
Our Indian Army. 
Izaak Walton. 
The Present Aspect of some Legal Customs. 
The Indian Alps. 
The Life and Lays of Ferdinand Freiligrath. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


(THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCLXXXII. 
is now published. 
CONTENTS: 
1. GREEN’S HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE, 
2. SIR WILLIAM AND CAROLINE HERSCHEL. 
3. PLATE AND PLATE BUYERS. 
4. TAINE ON THE OLD REGIME IN FRANCE. 
5. KASGAR, PAMIR, AND TIBET. 
6. THE KEPPELS: LORD ALBEMARLE. 
7. UTILITARIANISM AND MORALITY. 
8. SWINBURNE'S ESSAYS. 
9. CHURCH INNOVATIONS. 


*,* Nos. CCLXXIX. and COLXXX. (forming Vol. 140) contain the General 
Index to Vols. 122 to 139 of the ** Quarterly Review.” 


JouN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


BLACKWOODS MAGAZINE for MAY 1876. 
No. DCCXXVII. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 


SWIFT. 
SUNDRY SUBJECTS—SOCIETY. 
189: THE LADY CANDIDATE. Part I, 
A WANDERER’S LETTER. No. Il. 
WHITTLEBRIDGE. 
MACAULAY. 
SPRING SONGS. 
POLITICS BEFORE EASTER. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Now ready, 2s. 6d. 
THE LANGHAM MAGAZINE 


2. NATIONAL RELIGION asp rT ITs BREAK UP. 

3. UNCIVILIZED MONEY. 

4. THE JEWS OF ENGLAND. Part II. 

5. OUR STATE CHILDREN “AT HOME.” 

6. MODERN GUNNERY SCIENCE. 

7. ON FINAL CAUSES. 

8. HEALTH AND HOLIDAY HAUNTS. III.—Llandudno, 
9. PIONEERS AND SCHOOLCRAFT. Part I. 

10. CITY MORALITY. Part I. 

ll. FROBEL AND INFANT EDUCATION. 

12. POPULAR FALLACIES CONCERNING SLAVERY. 
13. NEW BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


LONDON: SAMUEL DEACON & CO., 150 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 


Can be had also of MitcneL. & Sons, Fartioment the Bookestalle of Mess. 
Surrn & and of all Booksellers. 


Monthly, 6d. ; by post, 7d. 
(THE LADIES’ TREASURY: a Household Magazine of 


Literature, Education, and F. 
ConTESTS FOR MAY: 
— » BY the Author of “St. My Lets Hap. ond and What She Taught Me. 


The’ and Utility. of Reading Usetul Book—Cookery. 
Weill. Fashions—Parisian Gossip. 
The Leech Harvest. Mastrated. Needlework—Literary Notices, 
The Newest Styles in Hair Dressing. Double Acrostie—Chess. 
Illustrated. Pastimes—On-Dits. 
Husband's Tact. Answers to 


School Daye of a Protestant Girl. Enquiries—Exchanges, &c. 
French Lessons—Poets’ Page. 


The New Netted Designs in Fringes for Trimming Dresses. 
A Large Coloured Fashion-Plate : Morning Costume—Visiting Toilette. 


Fashions Engravings: Carriage Dress—B<bé Bonnet—Bird’s Nest Hat—Velvet Togue—Dinner 
Costume—Half-Gipsy Bonnet—Reception Costume—Duchess Bonnet— 
Duchess Mantle. 


All the Parts of THE LADIES’ TREASURY for this Year have been reprinted, and may 
now be had by order of all Booksellers or Railway Bookstalls, each 6d.; by post, 7d 


London: BEMROSE & SONS, 10 Paternoster Buildings. 


Weekly Art Journal, for this week, 
contains Articles on the Conjectured Restoration of the Erechtheum_The Bristol 
Statues—The Law of Fixtures—The Art 
ar News—With Designs for the Shakspeare M me 
Office : 175 Strand, W.C. 


NATIONAL THEATRE.—See THE 


Uni with 
Academy and other Exhibitions—New 
Church at Guildford, xe, 4a. ; by 


ONDON SOCIETY for MAY 1876. 


FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


MODERN MAY. (Frontispiece.) 
THIS SON OF VULCAN. By the Authors of “ Ready-Money Mortiboy,” ‘* The Golden 
Butterfly.” &c. Part II. Chapters 11— 
RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD HABI TU ‘6. The Opera of the Rue Lepelletier. By C. H. 
MICHAEL STROG®FF ; or, the Russian Courier. By JULES VERNE. Chapters 6—8. 
THE TRUE STORY OF “ PUNCH:” an Historical, Biographical, and Critical Gossip. 
By JoserH Harron. Chapter 9. 
“HE WOULD BE A SOLDIER!” By R. JepHson. Chapters 8—11. 
A SPRING DAY ON THE FELLS. By the Rev. H.S. FaGan, 
SETTLING DAY. 
“MY OWN CHILD.” By FLorENcCE MARRYAT. Chapters 28 and 29, 
Sampson Low, Maneros, SEARLE, & RivrxeTon, Crown Buildings, 
188 Fleet Street, London. 


Edited by 


CONTAINS : 


(THE MAY NUMBER of SCRIBNER’S ILLUSTRATED 
Ta MAGAZINE, COMMENCES o NEW VOLUME, and contains upwards of Fifty 


FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


Price 1s.; post free, Is. 2d. 


GCRIBNER’ S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE for MAY. 
Portraiture of William Penn. —y 
The True 

How Shall we Spell Sh-k-sp-r-'s Name ? 
Singing 


Louise. 
| Rev olutionary Lette: 
obes. | 
Philip Nolan's Friends, | 


Some Experiments in n Co-operation. 
Les Coureurs des Bois. 

The Two Greetings. 

My Birthright. 

Topics of the Time. 

‘The Old Cabinet. 


The Visionary Face. 
Gabriel Conroy. 

“If Love and Life were One.” 
Bowdoin College 


Home Society. 
The De Foe Family i Culture a rogress, 
Hearing with Eye The World's 8 Work. 
Gutenbe: Bric-a-B: 
Wedding at Ogden Farm. 
CONTRIBUTORS. 


Bret Harte, Frank M. Etting,J.H. Gilmore, Margaret J. Pres Hale, Paul H. 
Hayne, John G. Saxe.George Thomas Mary E. Ireland, 
Vinne, George E. Waring, jun., Mary L. W _— John’ Vance Cheney, C. 
Annie T. Howells, Sayeed Taylor, Mrs. = M. B. Pla 
SCRIBNER for MAY commences a New Volume. 
SCRIBNER for MAY contains 50 High-class Illustrations. 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden.’ 
“ A capital book for girls and boys, containing good, sound, instructive reading, and wel! 
onion as well as much that is smusing.”-“Bath Gazette. 
Price 1s.; post free, Is, 2d. 


st} NICHOLAS.—ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE for GIRLS 
BOYS,.—ST. NICHOLAS for MAY pe the First Part of a Serial Story by T. B. 

Aldrich, vented * The Cat and the Countess” ; re by Mrs. Oli » 

Castle’ e Third Article of the “ Talks with Girls’ Series able Article, entitled, 

“a Frog p= his Neighbours ” ; and numerous other Short Tales. All fully Illustrated. 


“ There is no magazine for the young that can be said to equal this choice forme ua 
iterary Wor 


FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 
HE CAT and the COUNTESS. Translated by T. B. 
ALDRICH, Author of‘ Story of a Bad Boy.” Profusely Illustrated with Spirited Sil- 
by Hopkins.—See 
ST. NICHOLAS for MAY. 
FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 
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The Saturday Review. 


GRANT & CO’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A DOG and his SHADOW. Mr. R. E. Fran- 


CILLoN’s New Novel. [At all the Libraries. 
DEAR LADY _ DISDAIN. By Justin 
McCartuy, Third Edi [At all the Libraries. 


THE BOOK of MENUS. By Fi Brc, 


Author of “ The Epicure’s Year Book,” ‘‘The Cupboard Papers,” &c. 
handsome volume, printed paper, demy 8vo. with Coloured Frontis: 
piece, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 103. 
Among the Heads of Contents are: 
FIN BEC’S INTRODUCTION. CEREMONIAL ENTERTAINMENTS. 
ON DINNERS AND DINNER- CITY MENUS. 


GIVING. WHITEBAIT MENUS. 
THE WINE CELLAR. MENUS FOR ALL THE YEAR 
ROYAL MENUS. ROUND. 


SHAKESPEARE DINNERS. FIN BEC’S SCRAP-BOOK. 


The Daily Ni ews says :— “The many cultivated ond amiable seetle whe who regard dinner as the 
to the notl mercy’ of the day will heartily enjoy the oro Bec’s’ last contribution 
to the noble alonae < gastronomy. The author of * T k of Menus ’ is an apt disciple of 

natural history by dividing ale created things into two classes 

—those which can 1 aod those which cannot be eaten. devotes himself qedplogely to 
the first of these, and omiang the ancient hackneyed talk of the table, enlivens his book with 
fresh gastronomic chit-chat of the most — kind. The Epicurean Calendar is a gem in 
its way, as is also Théophile Gautier’s A to an invitation sent to him by M. Garnier, the 
architect of the new Paris Opera. k of Menus’ includes the records of many famous 

repasts ; coronation and other > et banquets ; horse, mule, and donkey banquets ; City 
banquets ; turtle and whitebait banquets ; and more interesting than any of these, the Shak- 
speare dinners at Philadel; iphia. Young housewives pick up many excellent ideas from the 
1 va, on menus for all the year round. The volume is produced in the rich style proper 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 


for MAY (ls.) 


CONTAINS : 
THE SHADOW OF THE SWORD: a _ Romance. 
Chapters 21—25. 


MY OCEAN LOG FROM NEWCASTLE TO BRISBANE. By RED SPINNER. 

FALL OF KING AMADEO. By W. HEPWORTH 

THE TOKEN OF THE SILVER LILY: a Poem. By the Author of “ Comin’ thro’ 
the Rye.” Part IV.—The Plighting ofthe Troth. 

THE REGENERATION OF PALESTINE. By ADOLPHUS ROSENBERG. 

SHOOTING IN NORTH AMERICA. By KI Spurway. 

LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL OF A CHAPL ATS EASE. Edited by 
Literary Executor, W. MCCULLAGH TORRENS, M.P. .—A Wrong without a 

RECOLLECTIONS OF WRITERS KNOWN TO AN As COUPLE WHEN YOUNG. 
By CHARLES and MAry COWDEN CLARKE. Part X.—Leigh Hunt and his Letters. 

A DOG AND HIS SHADOW. By R. E. FRANCILLON, Author of ** a 
** Pearl and Emerald,” “ Earl’s Dene,” * Zelda's Fortune,” &c. Chapters 

TABLE TALK. By SyLvanous URBAN, Gentleman. 


By Rosert BUCHANAN. 


GRANT & CO., 72 To 78 TURNMILL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Now ready, 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 28s. 


A PHILOSOPHICAL TREATISE 


ON THE 


NATURE AND CONSTITUTION 
OF MAN. 


By GEORGE HARRIS, LL.D. F.S.A. 


ice-President of the Anthropological Institute, and of the Psy chological Society, and Author 
of the Theory of the Ar Arts,” * Civilization 


work embraces a comprehensive and complete survey of Man, physical, 
moral, and intellectual. Topics connected with the spiritual being and the leading 
opinions on this subject are here discussed, and a new theory of our intellectual 
system and of mental cultivation is propounded. Notes on points of much interest 
ra been contributed by eminent writers on psychology, physiology, and natural 
istory. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


Now ready, small 4to. cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


PpoEMs of the MONTHS By M. A. Baryes. The Etchings 
by w. 


“ In this beautiful volume artistic inspiretion is 4 to poetical grace, with an originali 
of effect the' cannot be too much admired.” —New: the World 
London: Low, MarstT & RIVINGTON, 

Crown Buildings. 188 Street, E.C. 


Now ready, Forty-ninth Edition, price 2s. 


CHILD'S GUIDE to KNOWLEDGE. By A Lapy. 
The Original Authorised Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 


(THE 
Price 218. 


COrtrrorvostri and its SPECIFIC TREATMENT by the 
HYPOPHOSPHITES. With Reports by Thirty-four different Physicians of nearly Two 
Hundred Seay and an Appendix on the atment of Respiratory Diseases (Asthma, 

chitis, &c.) by S$ By JOHN FRANCIS CHURCHILL, M.D. 

“ A very large number of highly competent physicians have published cases testifying to —— 

Sone, yale ten Hypophosphites. Dr. Churchil. deserves well of mankind for what he has 
one.” —Practiti 


ron- 


“ A discussion of such vast and vital i rtance might sooner have been brought toa Satis- 
factory conclusion if the points in dispute had not been obscured by professional jealousy.” ‘ 
Daily Telegraph, 
“ Here we have two great practical discoveries, one ae Consumption can not only 
cured, but warded off; the other by which a not oe most deadly complaints (Bronchitis, 
Asthma, &c.) can be checked and subdued.” 
“Dr. Churchill's discovery is an immense benef to the pour, A great benefaction to the 
world which has not been '—Echo. 


London : LONGMANS & Co. 


Fourth Edition, post free, 1s. 


D® WATTS on ASTHMA: a Treatise on the only Successful 


ny Curing this Disease. By ROBERT WATTS, M.D., M.R.C.S., L.S.A., &¢., 
h Square, London. 


"aes MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


DETECTOR’S LETTERS, REPRINTED FROM THE “ MEDICAL CIRCULAR.” 
Now ready, Twenty-seventh Thousand, Is.6d.; post free. 1s. 8d. 


REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. 
“* Detector’ has done his work well. We advise the public to pure! 
lations,” and see how the disgus' 
related.” — Public Opinion. 

Tendon ; BAILLIERE, TINDALL, & Cox, King William Street, Strand. 


hase these *‘ Reve- 
ting tribe of sham doctors are pilloried and their doings 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


LINKED ES. By Lady GERTRUDE 


DovG.Las, 


A FIGHT WITH FORTUNE. By Mortmer 


CoLuixs. 3 vols. 


“ Mr. Mortimer Collins is uch himself in ‘ ’ 


NO LOVE LOST. By Mrs. 
Author of « Wild Hyacinth,” &o. 3 vole 


wi “ne ot of this story is worked out with consummate skill.”—John Bull. 
dolph writes agreeably and contrives to i interest tm 


ERSILIA. By the Author of “My Little Lady.” 
Second Edition, 3 vols. 


“A novel of more than co: 
story holds the reader with an ing 


GUARDIAN and LOVER. By Mrs. ALEXANDER 


FrRasER, Author of “ Denison’s Wife,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ There is merit in this novel. It is amusing and likely to be popular.”— Post. 


DIANA CAREW. By Mrs. Forrester, 


Author of “ Dolores,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ Diana tells her story well.” — Atheneum, 


THE MANCHESTER MAN. By Mrs. G. 


Lixyy.£us Banks, Author of God’s Providence House.” 3 vols. 


* vit a much beauty, and her 


of archeological study, The Manchester Man’ has no little 
ic meri n re ts 


HEARTS or CORONETS. By Auice Kine, 
Author of “ Queen of Herself,” &c, 3 vols, (Just ready. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Now ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Portrait, 21s. 


LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE, Queen of 


FRANCE. By CHARLES DUKE YONGE, Regius Professor m Modern History 
in Queen’s College, Belfast. 
Profe: * Life of Marie Ani 
“ A narrative full of interest from first to last.” Graphic. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


This day is published, 8vo. with Map and Plans, cloth, 20s. 
THE SECOND EDITION, REVISED, WITH EXPLANATORY NOTES AND 


THE HISTORY OF THE SEPOY 
WAR, 1857-8. 
Vol. III. 
By JOHN WILLIAM KAYE, F.R.S, 


Also New Editions of Vol. I. 18s., and of Vol. II. 20s. 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


THE OPERA SEASON. 


THE 


“ROYAL” EDITION OF OPERAS. 


With Italian and English Words, Complete. 


s. d. 8. d. 
BALLO IN MASCHERA........ 2 6 0 
BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA .... 2 6 
CROWN DIAMONDS............ 2 6 LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR.... 2 6 
LUCREZPA BORGIA ............ 2 6 
DOMINOWPOIR 2 6 MARTHA 26 
DON PASQUALE .. 26 NORMA 26 
L'ELISIR D'AMORE 3 6 NOZZE DI FIGARO 2 6 

36 

FIDELIO....... 26 
ROBERT LE DIABLE.......... 5 0 

FIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO.. 2 6 

FLAUTO MAGICO 3 6 
PRA DEAVOLD 8 6 SOMNMAMBULA 6 
*FREISCHUTZ .... 26 TRAVIATA 2 6 
GUILLAUME TELL .......... 5 0 TROVATORE 2 6 


* Those with a star have also German Words, 
The above Operas in cloth, gilt edges, 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. each extra. 


BOOSEY & CO., 295 REGENT STREET. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[April 29, 1876. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NEW STORY. 


Published this day, 5s. 


DANIEL DERONDA. 
Book IV.—Gwendolen gets her Choice. 
To be completed in Eight Books, published Monthly. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
To be had at all Booksellers’, Libraries, and Railway Bookstalls. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BATTLE OF DORKING.” 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 25s. 6d. 


THE DILEMMA. 
By the Author of “The Battle of Dorking.” 
(Originally published in “Blackwood’s Magazine.”) 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 


TIMES, April 24. 
Mabe the author of the “ Battle of Dorking” writes on war, he is Pay f sure to command 
into fiction that is 


sensation, although losin: 
Mutiny ; and if the story swings along briskly theesaheut. it cutdaly does not hang at the 


SATURDAY REVIEW, April 23. 
In the “Dilemma,” a story of the Indian Mutiny, Meee author of the “ Battle of Dorking” 
choice of a congenial subject, which he handles with equal spirit and know- 
a susessae If the close of the story leaves a painful impression. it may be not the less true to 
nm that account ; and inning to end we are spared any touch of moralizing in 
the ‘blending of humour, pathos, and action. 


SPECTATOR, April 24. 


A very striking story, which no one who begins is likely to drop before he finishes it. and 
which no one who finishes it will ever nage whenever the Indian Mutiny is mentioned, for it 
clothes with individual form and colour the great vicissitudes of one of the most romantic 

episodes of English history. 


STANDARD, April 24. 
The “ Dilemma " is a book that ought to be read, and which cannot fail to stamp itself on the 
memory of all who read it. 
SCOTSMAN, April 25. 
Seldom has there been written a story more pathetic than this, while it with 
passages of graph ie description, and of narrative, which are thrilling in their varied realism 


apeowens Often as that memorable story has been told, it has never found a worthier historian 
than Colonel Chesney 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


This day is published, Third Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MISS MOLLY. 


A tale not new, 
Nor joyful, bat a common tale.” 


By BEATRICE MAY BUTT. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“Tt is brightly and sympathetically told...... Hieeushent there is the ring of the genuine 
feeling in this pleasant novelette of Miss Butt’s.”"— 

“*Miss Molly’ is sprightly and pleasant. 

“ This is a charming little tale, ofa slight kind, but without a flaw in it...... Miss Butt has 
both the requisites for writing a novelette ; she can amuse you, and she can make you 
enter into the heart of a true and tender passion.” —spectatur. 

“ A fresh, healthy. sensible nny 3 of modern life, simply and pleasantly tol 2 
over with a graceful and delicate humour. "_Home N. 

“*Miss Molly’ is ale tender, full of sympathy ; and sh 
infects every one around humour and pretty 

Scotsman. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES: How to Grow 


and Show Them. By the Rev. 8. HoLe. Fourth Edition, crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HANDY-BOOK of the FLOWER-GARDEN ; 


being Practical Directions for the Propagation, Culture, and Arrangement of 
Plants in Flower- Gardens all the Year roumti. 7 Davip THomson, Editor 
of the “ Gardener,” New Edition, enlarged and brought down to the 
present time, crown 8vo. with Engravings, 7s. 6d. 


DOMESTIC FLORICULTURE, WINDOW 


GARDENING, and FLORAL DECORATIONS. By F. W. Brremcée, 
Author of “‘ Cool Orchids,” &e. Second Edition, crown 8vo. revised and 
enlarged, with numerous Engravings, is. 6d. 


HANDY BOOK of BEES, being a Practical 


Treatise on their Profitable Management. B A. PETTIGREW. Second Editi 
with Engravings, 3s. 6d. 


Monthly, 64. 


THE GARDENER: a Magazine of Horticul- 


ture and Floriculture. Edited by Davin Tiomson, Author of *‘ A Practical 
‘Treatise on the Culture of the Pine-A Apple,” “‘ The Handy Book of the Flower- 
Garden,” &c., assisted by a Staff of the best Practical Writers. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Monthly, Illustrated, 6d. 


GOOD WORDS. 


Edited by DONALD MACLEOD, D.D. 
One of Her Majesty's Chaplains. 


CONTENTS FOR MAY: 
1. WITAT SHE CAME THROUGH. By Sarau TyTLER, Author of “ Lady Bell,” &c. 
Chapters 15—18. 


2. THE USE OF WASTE SUBSTANCES. By ANDREW WySsTER, M.D. No. II. 

3. A True Story. By KATHERINE SAUNDERS, Author of 
“ Gideon's Rock, c. 

4. MY BROAD DOM AINS. By Epwarp CAPERN. 

+. READERS AND READING. By the “JouRNEYMAN ENGINEER.” 

6. IN THE SNOWDRIFT. By ALEXANDER Hay Japp. 

7. LOST AND MISSING. By the RIversipE VISITOR. 

8. THE CHEVIOT HILLS. By James Geikie, F.R.S. IV. 

9. A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY REVIVAL. By the Rev. H. 8. FaGay, M.A. 

10. baie RAINBOW THE TYPE OF THE COVENANT. By the Rev. Canon 

LLIOTT. 

ll. A LAMENT. By A.C.C. 

12, IN THE SMOKING-ROOM. 

13. A CASE OF CAMEOS. By 

14, PHILANTHROPIC WORK IN BIRMINGHAM. By Il. A. Pacer. 


THE ANCIENT REGIME. By H. A. Tame, 


D.C.L. Translated by J. Duranp. Demy 8vo. (/mmediately. 


SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME, illustrating Vols. I. and IT. 


MEMORIALS of a QUIET LIFE. By 


Aveavstrs J. C. Hare. Vol. III. Crown 8vo. with 57 Photographs, illus- 
trating, by Portraits and Views, the previous Volumes. (ln a few days. 


GEOLOGY, for Students and General Readers. 


By A. H. GREEN, M.A., Professor of Geology in the Yorkshire College of 
Science. Part I.—The Elements of Physical Geology. Crown 8vo. with 140 
Illustrations by the Author, 12s. 6d. 
“ We are hound to recommend this as one of the most comprehensive works whigg have 
recently appeared thenawum. 
* A useful and thoroughly intelligible handbook on a fascinating science.""— World. 
“ The author is both scholar and geologist. Geologists will be the readiest to acknowledge 
the breadth and accuracy of his information, and scholars will read his book with pleasure.” 
Edinburgh Daily Review. 


BEGINNING LIFE: a Book for Young Men. 
By Principal TutLocn. New Edition, enlarged and partly rewritten, crown 
Svo. 4s, 6d. 
Principal Tulloch’s excellent book for young men." —Ldiabui gk Review. 


OUR CHILDREN. By Mrs. Henry Woop, 


Author of “ East Lynne.” Small 8vo. Is. 6d. 


CITIES of NORTHERN and CENTRAL 


ITALY. By Aveustus J. C. Hane, Author of ** Walks in Rome.” 3 vols. 
crown Svo,. with 130 Illustrations, each 15s. 
The Volumes are sold separately. 
Vol. I. ON THE RIVIERAS AND IN PIEDMONT AND LOMBARDY. 
Vol. Il. IN VENETIA, PARMA, THE EMILIA, THE MARCHE, AND 
NORTHERN TUSCANY. 
Vol. III. FLORENCE, SIENA, AND OTHER TOWNS OF TUSCANY AND 
UMBRIA. 
“ For those to whom Italy is a bright picture book in which every page may be studied with 
pleasure and profit, it would be difficult to find a better guide." all Mall Caserta. 
tonce tasteful, learned, and popular, fitted to fill a place by itself, neither to be forgotten 
in the knapsack nor lost sight of in the library, but to be Seesured ane often — 
“The mage of * Walks in Rome’ has now given us a delightfat 
of Northern and Central Italy........ A work 


and the 
which dessrves t to live, and will live.”—Hour. 


CONQUERING and to CONQUER: a Story 


of Rome in the Days of St. Jerome. By the Author of * The Schénberg- 
Cotta Family.” Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 5s. 


“In her delineation of the spirit which animated the Christians of those times the author 
has been very successful.""—Scotsman. 

“ Written with a knowledge of the period, a deep earnestness, and a spirit of true and 
unaffected piety.”—//our. 


SCRIPTURE REVELATIONS of the LIFE 


AFTER DEATH. By the Hon. and Rev. W. H. Lyrretrox. Crown 8vo. 
price 33. 
“ Full of valuable thought and pointed as well as reverent illustration.” —S; 4 


SERMONS OUT OF CHURCH. By the 


Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” Third Edition, crown Svo. 5s. 
bo * There i is in these days some need for this kind of teaching.” —Saturday Review. 
* A shrewd, wise, practical book, by one who has a right to speak, and a claim to be listened 
to.” *—Nonconjurmist. 


SOCIAL PRESSURE. By Sir Arruur 


He ps, Author of “ Friends in Council.” Fourth Edition, post 8vo. 6s. 
“ There are no books more useful than Sir Arthur Helps’s. and. for the moment, none s0 
useful as * Social Pressure.’ —THOMAS in Magazine. 
~ The present series is by far the best.""—Spectator. 


DALDY, ISBISTER, & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


LIBRARY EDITION.—NEW ISSUE. 


On May 1, Volume I. of the 


NEW LIBRARY EDITION 


OF 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
By Sir WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 
To be completed in 25 Monthly Volumes, large 8vo. each 8s. 6d. 
This Edition of the Waverley Novels is printed in bold legible type, on large 8vo. 


paper, and will be illustrated with about 200 Steel Engravings by Artists of the 
highest eminence. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 
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“ Who does not welcome Temple Rar’? BULL. 
Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, Is. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. ' 


No. CLXXXVI., for MAY 1876. 


CONTENTS : 
MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
1. THE AMERICAS By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Author of _“ Bar- 


iter Tow Dillsborouzh. Chapter 2. The Morton Family. 
The ‘Masters ‘amily. Chapter 4. The Dillsborough Club. Chapter 5. 
Reginald Morton. 
2. TALMA. 
3. GLAMOUR. 


4. THE DESTINIES : a Romance. By ware Couutss. Chapter 19. The 
Cats. Chapter 20. The Green reen Flag. Chapter 21, She Comes between Us. 

5. SPRING “GREETING. 

6. TOTHER SIDE O’ THE WATER. 

7. GIPSIES AND THEIR FRIENDS. 

8. RED INDIANA. III. The Chippeway and his Copper Mine. 

9. THE FATHER OF A FASHION. 

10. MANNEKEN. 

11. HER DEAREST FOE. Chapters 34, 35. 


The Forty-Sixth Volume of TEMPLE BAR is now ready at all Booksellers’, 5s. 6d. 


Cases for Binding the Volumes of TEMPLE BAR can be obtained at all 
Booksellers’, peice 1s. each. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 


SIXTY-NINE YEARS at the COURT of 


PRUSSIA; from the Recollections of the Mistress of the Household, SopHie 

MarigE, Countess VON Voss. Translated from the German by EMILy and 

— STEPHENSON. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with a Portrait of the Countess Von 
Yoss, 21s. 


THE LIFE of LORD PALMERSTON : 


1846—1865. By the Hon. EVELYN AsHLEY, M.P. 2 vols. demy Svo. with 2 
Portraits, 30s, 


MEMOIR of EARL SPENCER (Lord 


ALTHORP). By the late Sir Denis LE Marcuant, Bart. Demy Svo. 


(/mmediately. 
EPISTLES, SATIRES, and EPIGRAMS. 


By James E. THOROLD RoceEnrs, Crown 8vo. (/mmediately. 


INEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
JONATHAN. By C. Fraser Tytier, Author 


of “ Mistress Judith,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


HER DEAREST FOE. By Mrs. Avexanper, 


— of “ The Wooing O’t,” “* Which Shall it Be?” &c. 3 vols. crown 
vO. 


NICOLAYTS MARRIAGE. By Heyrix 
SCHARLING, Author of ‘ Néddebo Parsonage,” &c. 2 a crown S8vo. 
“ Naive and ausint enerer: There is a marvellous charm and purity about the author's 


style.’ thenew 
ss glad to we to welcome the author of ‘ Néddebo Parsonage.’ There is a naivet? and 


We are always 
fresuness about his very agreeable to the jaded novel-reader."”— Vanity Fair. 


ROOK’S DENE. By J. W. Lamsoy. 3 vols. 


crown 8yvo. 


“THE GIRL HE LEFT BEHIND HIM.” 


By R. MounrENEY JEPHSON, Author of “ Tom Bullekeley of Lissington,” &c. 

3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“In 1 writing thi k 
drawn those o 
have ever been met with ; 

worthy of Thackeray ‘and D 


abounds........ We will venture to say that few better 

lly Jones, the old Colonel, his daughter. and Miss Weevins 

it is hardly too much, indeed, to say that these four characters are 
Dickens.” — Morning Post. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, AND 
TO THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


Now ready, crown Svo. with Illustrations, 12s. 


A NARRATIVE of SPORT in ABYSSINIA ; 


or, 

the Mareb and Tackazzee. By Lieut. the Earl of Mayo. 
“The author recounts his adventures in a very natural Lats without an 
bomen It requires no very great st: to fancy spent ing an active 
rtin the events and scenes described so we! both t and small appears, if not 

abundant, to have been tolerabl and the s Servi ice Gazette. 

he Mayo has given a a nt and sport 
t there tings o nian 


attempt at fine 


‘Sporting Gazette. 
JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Next week, at all the Libraries, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


ISRAEL MORT, OVERMAN: 
A Story of the Mine. 


By JOHN SAUNDERS, 
Author of “ Abel Drake's Wife,” “ Hirell,” &c. 


HENRY S. KING & CO., LONDON. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


| This day, No. CXCVII., 1s. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 


MAY. With Illustrations by George Du Manricr and A. Hopkins. 


CONTENTS : 
THE ATONEMENT oF LEAM ponpas. With an Book IT. 
Chapter rthy. Chapter Is. Biotted Out. Chapter 19. Windy Brow. 
Chapter 20. aad now Found. 


FOREST NOTES. 

A RHYME OF ONE. 

HOURS IN A LIBRARY. No. XII.—Macaulay. 

SPELLING. 

FRENCH PEASANT SONGS. 

THE HAND OF ETHELBERTA. With an Illustration. Chapter 47. Knollsea— 
The Road thence—Lychworth. Chapter 4a. L (continued)—The Angie- 
bury a 7 Chapter 49. Ly h aud its Chapter 5v- 


FRENCH PICTURES in ENGLISH CHALK. 


By the Author of “ The Member for Paris,” &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. Second Series. 


By Lesiiz SreEPHEN. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


THE SHORES of LAKE ARAL. By 


HERBERT Woop, Major, Royal Engineers. Crown Svo. with Maps, 14s. 


INTOLERANCE among CHRISTIANS. By 


the Hon, ALBerT 8. G. CANNING. Crown Svo, is. 


THE FINE ARTS and their USES: 


Essays on the Essential Principles and Limits of Expression of the Various 
Arts, with Especial Reference to their Popular Influence. By WILLIAM 
BELLARS. Crown 8vo. 93. 

“ These admirable essays deserve the warmest praise ; in style, in tone, and in temper they 
are all that can be desired. We can say most emphaticall this “s a book to be bought and not 
hired; to be read often, not only once. It ought to at once @ text-book for art 
schools.” — Westminster Keview, April. 


STRAY PAPERS. By Jouy Ormssy, Author 


of “ Autumn Rambles in North Africa.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“ Excellent reat. woeseee A book which is at once scholarly and facetious, chatty and gen- 
tleman-like.”—Daily 
“ Rich thought in died simplicity of style and solid sense in delicate irony and humorous 
incongruities........ Those who Magen in the play of rem rni and slightly caustic may 
spend a very pleasant hour or two over t! same stray papers.” —Graphic. 


A LIFE of the EARL of MAYO, Fourth 


Viceroy of India. With a Narrative of his Indian Administration. By W. W. 
Hunter, B.A., LL.D. Second Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 24s. (This day. 
“Mr. Hunter has given us a memoir that is read with interest, and affords much useful 
information. The woh aes presented to us of the a a my is a fair and a noble one, and 
worthy of the d original.” Keview, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “FAR FROM THE 
MADDING CROWD.” 


THE HAND of ETHELBERTA. By Tuomas 


Harpy, Author of “ Far from the Madding Crowd.” 2 vols, demy 8vo. with 
11 Illustrations by — Du Maurier, 21s. (Now ready. 
“Full of piquancy and humour........ A more entertaining book aon the * a of Ethel- 
berta’ has not been many there can be no doubt........ No one 
rom deginning to end t very 


will read it Ssrong® without being aw: en and 
skilful hand is wielding the pe: a. Spectator, Ape very 


A VERY WOMAN. By M. F. O’Mattey. 


3 vols. 


“Written with much literary ams and is evidently the work of a really cultivated person. 
A refreshing contrast for freshness and vigour to the majority of novels that come before us. 
Spec 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LUCY FITZADAM.” 


PARLEY MAGNA. By Epwarp Wuirtaker, 
Author of “ Lucy Fitzadam.” 2 vols. 
“Mr. W ‘hitaker’ 's book § is clean and wholesome, as well as clever.” —Si 
story rm ; it is thoro orignal in in ite conception, 
coarsencss or 


its: genuine | humour is altogether free from 
“ Well worth reading."”—Graphic. 


New Illustrated Edition of 


THE LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE 
BRONTE and her SISTERS, in Seven —— Volumes, containing all the 
Illustrations that appear in the Library Edition 


Now ready, 5s. Pe 
THE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. By Mrs. GasKeLu. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. New and 
Uniform Edition, Monthly Volumes, each illustrated with a Vignette Title- 
Page, drawn by Arthur Hughes and engraved by J. Cooper. Large crown 


Svo. 6s. 
Now ready, 6s. 
TOILERS AND SPINSTERS. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.””*8 POPULAR LIBRARY. 
| New Volume. 


GRASP YOUR NETTLE. By E. 


Liston, Author of “ The Atonement of Leam Dundas,” &c. &c. Fep. 8vo. 
Illustrated Boards, 2s, 


| 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 
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STANDARD WORKS. 


TITI LUCRETI CARI de RERUM NATURA LIBRI SEX. 


With a Translation and Notes. By H. A. J. MUNRO, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Third Edition, revised throughout, 2 vols. 
8vo. Vol. I. Text, 16s.; Vol. II. Translation, 6s. Sold separately. 


QUINTI HORATIT FLACCI OPERA. The Text revised, with 


an Introduction, by H. A. J. MUNRO, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Editor of “ Lucretius.” Illustrated from antique gems, by 
C. W. King, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Large 8vo. 21s. 


ARISTOPHANES.—The WASPS. The Greek Text and a 


Metrical Translation on opposite pages, with Notes and Introduction, &c. By BENJ. BICKLEY ROGERS, M.A., late Fellow of Wadham 
College, Oxford. Fep. 4to. 7s. 6d. 

“ Both the preface and the Notes to the text show abundant signs of sound | pensable in such an undertaking, and this Mr. Rogers indisputably possesses, 
scholarship, while as regards what we may call the technical qualifications for his | Indeed, in his fertility of rhythmic resource he may be almost said to rival the 
task Mr. Rogers is, we do not hesitate to affirm, better equipped than any translator inexhaustible wealth of his original.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 
of Aristophanes since Frere. A fine ear and feeling for metre are of course indis- | As for Mr. Rogers, we can only say that we wonder how he does it.”—Atheneum. 


ARISTOPHANES.—The PEACE. Text and Metrical Translation, 


with Notes and Introduction. By BENJ. B. ROGERS, M.A. Fep. 4to. 7s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of ROMAN LITERATURE. By W. 8S. Tevrret, 


Professor at the University of Tibingen. Translated, with the Author’s sanction, by WrtueLM Wacyer, Ph.D., of the Johanneum, Hamburg. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. 21s. 


“ Professor Teuffel’s book is not a history of the Latin language, but a history of | thoroughness. He has recorded, we are not ashamed to say,a great number of 
Roman literature—two things which are quite distinct. With the forms of the | writers of whom we had never before heard, and we do not see that the book at all 
therefore, and with its relations to other languages, he has little to do. | flags when it draws near to the end........Professor Tenffel skilfolly groups the 
But he has to do with every scrap of extant Latin writing from the earliest times | various departments of Roman literature according to periods and according to 
to the latest, and he certainly has gone through the whole of his task with amazing | subjects, and he well brings out the leading characteristics of each.” 
Saturday Review. 


THE THEATRE of the GREEKS: a Treatise on the History 


and Exhibition of the Greek Drama, with a Supplementary Treatise on the Language, Metres, and Prosody of the Greek Dramatists. By JOUN 
WILLIAM DONALDSON, D.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Eighth Edition, post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations from the 
best ancient authorities, 5s, 


A COMPLETE LATIN GRAMMAR. By J.W. Donatpson, D.D. 


Third Edition, 14s. 
A COMPLETE GREEK GRAMMAR. By J. W. Donatpson, D.D. 
Third Edition, 16s. % 


THE DECLINE of the ROMAN REPUBLIC. By George Lona, 


M.A., Editor of “ Casar’s Commentaries,” “Cicero’s Orations,’ &c. 5 vols. 8vo. each 14s, 
Vol. I. From the Destruction of Carthage to the End of the Jugurthine War. 
Vol. II. To the Death of Sertorius. 
Vol. III. Including the Third Mithridatic War, the Catiline Conspiracy, and the Consulship of C. Julius Cesar. 
Vol. IV. History of Cxsar’s Gallic Campaigns and of Contemporancous Events. 
Vol. V. From the Invasion of Italy by Julius Cesar to his Death. 


“Tf any one can guide us through the almost inextricable mazes of this labyrinth, explain that which is hopelessly corrupt or obscure ; he does not confound twilight 
it is Mr. Long. Asachronicler, he possesses all the requisite knowledge, and what with daylight; he warns the reader repeatedly that he is standing on shaking 
is nearly, if not quite as important, the necessary caution. He never attempts to ground; he has no framework of theory into which he presses his facts.” 

Saturday Review. 


THE HISTORY of the KINGS of ROME. By Dr. T. H. Dyer, 


Author of the “ History of the City of Rome,” “ Pompeii: its History, Antiquities, &c.” With a Prefatory Dissertation on the Sources anil 
Evidence of Early Roman History. 8vo. 16s. 
“ Tt will mark, or help to mark, an era in the history of the subject to which it is devoted. It is one of the most decided as well as one of the ablest results of tlic 
reaction which is now in progress against the influence of Niebuhr.”—Pail Mall Gazette. 


ROME and the CAMPAGNA: a Historical and Topographical! 


Description of the Site, Buildings, and Neighbourhood of Ancient Rome. By the Rev. ROBERT BURN, late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. With a New Plan and Appendix, bringing the Work down to the Present Date. Demy 4to. with 80 Engravings by 
Jewitt, and numerous Maps and Plates, £3 3s. 


ANCIENT ATHENS; its History, Topography, and Remains. 


By THOMAS HENRY DYER, LL.D., Author of “ The History of the Kings of Rome.” Super-royal 8vo. Illustrated, cloth, 25s. 


THE HISTORY of POMPEII; its Buildings and Antiquities: an 


Account of the City, with a full description of the Remains and the Recent Excavations, and also an Itinerary for Visitors. Edited by T. II. 
Dyer, ——_ Third Edition, brought down to 1874, post 8vo. Illustrated with nearly 300 Wood Engravings, a large Map, and a Plan of the 
Forum, 7s. 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND during the EARLY and MIDDLE 


AGES. By C. H. PEARSON, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and late Lecturer in History at Trinity College, Cambridge. Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged, 8vo. Vol. I. to the Death of Coeur de Lion, 16s. Vol. II. to the Death of Edward L, 14s. 


HISTORICAL MAPS of ENGLAND. By C. H. Pearson, M.A. 


An Atlas containing Five Maps of England at different periods during the Early and Middle Ages. Second Edition, revised, folio, 31s. 6d. 


THE BARONS’ WAR; including the Battles of Lewes and 


Evesham. Rg Witt1am Henry Braavw, Esq., M.A. Second Edition, with Additions and Corrections by C. H. Pearson, M.A. Demy 8vo. 
price 10s, 


LONDON : GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE for MAY. 


FULL OF LIGHT AND ENTERTAINING LITERATURE. 
CONTAINS : 


DID SHE LOVE HIM ? a New Serial | THE DUCHESS 
Story, By Jaqzs Guasr, Author of “The Romance of LANE : 


a New Serial 
Author of ** Blad Grif wo. 


of ROSEMARY | MAGGIE: a New Serial Story. By 


FRANK BARRETT, Author of “ Fantoccini,” &¢. 


Also numerous Essays, Articles, Novelettes, foams, and Papers of Interest. 


THE ANNALS of ST. HELEN’S, BISHOPS- 


GATE, London. Edited by the Rev. Jonw EpMuND Cox, DD. (of All Souls’ Coll 


The Great Canal, its History, 


THE GREAT CANAL at at SUEZ; ; its Political, 


and Mistery. By Percy FItzGERALD. 2 vols. 8vo. with Mape, 


~. The book is ipuet only instructive, but eminently readable. "Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ A bright, clear narrative of the whole transaction.” —Daily Telegraph. 


of the Eighteenth Century—Gambling and Gallantry—Singular Wagers, &c. 


THE. LIFE of THOMAS, LORD LYTTEL- 


TON (known as“ The Wicked Lord Lyttelton 4), By Tuomas Frost. 1 vol. 8vo. 
theronshiy readable.”"— World. 
A biographical work of more than ordinary interest.”—Court Journal. 


NEW WORK BY DAVENPORT ADAMS. 


WOMEN of FASHION, from Anne to Vic- 


toria. By DAVENPORT ADAMS. 2 vols. 8vo. 


MISS CLAYTON’S NEW BOOK. 
ENGLISH FEMALE ARTISTS (Dedicated 
to Miss THompson). By Miss CLayToy, Author of “ Queens of Song,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 
CHARLES J. DUNPHIE. 


WILDFIRE : a Collection of Erratic Essays. 


By CHARLES J. DUNPHIE. 1 vol. crown 


J. aan: — ae H. IRVING, AND THE LATE GEORGE BELMORE. 
.» the First Part of a New Illustrated Work, entitled 


FOOTLIGHT FAVOURITES: a Series of 


Tinted Lithographs, from Original Drawings by ALTERED Bryan. Containing Portraits 
of the most Celebrated Ka pa connected with the Stage, with Short Biographical 
Sketch of each. ‘This Series will ee Twelve Numbers, and Subscribers by p: 
ing 25s. in advance will ensure Delivery of the whole Collection, and ensure 
advantages of First Proofs. 
Part II. will contain J. B. BUCKSTONE, S. PHELPS, H. VEZIN, and C, SANTLEY. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW SIX-SHILLING VOLUMES, 
AMUSING, ENTERTAINING, AND INSTRUCTIVE, 


FATED to be FREE. By Jean Incetow, 


Author of “Off the Skelligs,” &c. With 24 Illustrations and Vignette. aw 
bound in cloth. (Ready this da 

“Its style is fresh and bright, and aul with the oxygen drawn from a pure and pn 

atmosphere. Miss Ingelow is a poet as well as a novelist—a rare but not rally valued union ; 
and the happy admixture of the two qualities makes the book one to be especial. bia 


THE LIFE and ADVENTURES of a CHEAP 


JACK. By One of the Fraternity. Edited by CHARLES HINDLEY. 
“ The author has added many amusing illustrations of the showman’s life, with anecdotes 
and sketches of character, making altogether a volume of entertaining reading.”"— Era. 


THE LIVES of the CONJURORS. By 


THOMAS FROST. 
“ Our readers will see that the author has 


in immense amount of entertainment 
for them. No work upon conjuring that we have seen ‘s so full of amusement and informa- 
tion —fLra. 


“ He deserves the credit of accomplishing his purpose successfully.’"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS CELEBRITIES. 


By Tuomas Frost. 
“ A more interesting and amusing record can, indeed, scarcely be omy one Times. 
“We must take leave of an interesting book with the remark that cireus life has been 
ian.” 


THE OLD SHOWMAN 


and the OLD 
LONDON FAIRS. By er Frost. 


“ We have to thank him for a most agreeable volume, full of fat tg and peasant informa- 
tion. All who are interested in theatrical matters should read "all 
“ Qne of the most amusing books of the Sy 


season.” —Gua 
TAVERN ANECDOTES and SAYINGS, 


including the ORIGIN of SIGNS, &c. Edited by €HaRLES HINDLEY. 


“Mr. Hindley has brought together in this entertaining volume a mass of curious facts 
which are well worth studying, giving, as many of them do, reliable illustrations of the 
== of rent times in our social ry.” 

“Is a most readable volume.”’—Daily Telegraph. 


UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE. By the 


Author of “Far from the Madding Crowd,” &c. Profusely Illustrated. 


humour, we know of no rustic dialogues to be com- 


CASQUE and COWL: a Tale of the French 


Reformation. With Frontispiece and Vignette. 
“ There is no lack incident.” —Morning Post. 
“Isan story. It deserves he commendation.” —Record. 
“A somnanes of thet most fascinating description.”—Court Journal. 


A HUNT CUP;; or, Lo oyalty before All. A 


Novelette. By WaT BRapDWoOD, Author of “O. V. H.,” “Ensemble,” &c. Profusely 
Llustrated. 


KATE ELDER: a Tale of the Present Day. 


By MAXWELL JERDAN. With Frontispiece and Vignette. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


MY OWN CHILD. By Frorence Marryat, 


“ Love's Conflict,” “ Her Lord and Master,” “ Prey of 


BY JOHN SAUNDERS. 


THE SHIPOWNER’S DAUGHTER. By 


Po 4 SaunDens, Author of “Hirell,” “Abel Drake’s Wife,” “Martin Pole,” 


BY CAPTAIN MAYNE REID. 


THE FLAG of DISTRESS. Captain 

BY DR. C. MAURICE DAVIES. 
*VERTS and CONVERTS. By the Rev. 


Cc. M. Dav D.D., A “ Orthodox,” “Unorthodox,” ‘‘ Heterodox,” 


BY J. C. AYRTON. 


GERALD MARLOW’S WIFE. By J. C. 


AyrTOos, Author of “A Scotch Wooing,” &c. 3 vols. 


BY JAMES GRANT. 


-MORLEY ASHTON: a Story of the Sea. By 


JAMES GRANT, Author of ** The Romance of War,” &c. 3 vols. 


eet Tey vee worthy of its author. The numerous escapes of the hero from 


BY MRS. J. H. RIDDELL. 


ABOVE SUSPICION. By Mrs. J. H. Rippetz, 


Author of “George Geith,” “ Too Much Alone,” &c. 3 vols. 


“W. lly with 
“ ritten SSS vigour we are unaccustomed to associate with the 


BY LEWIS WINGFIELD. 


SLIPPERY GROUND. By Lewis Wixc- 


FIELD. 3 vols. 
“Ts a novel not only of this season, but for all Son iene 
“ Deserves to 


take, and will take, its place among the tho ¢ season." World. 


BY H. T. CRAVEN. 


THE OLD TUNE. By H. T. Crave, 
Author of “ Milky White,” &c. 3 vols. 


BY DORA RUSSELL. 


ANNABEL’S RIVAL. Dora Russett, 


Author of “ The Vicar’s Governess,” &c. 3 vols. 
of ters—especially that of the clever worldly schoolmistress—are very 


characte 
wn.”’—Stand 


clever] lard. 
“Fall of incident, freshness, and vivacity.” Newcastle Chronicle. 


BY GEORGE DOUGLAS. 


THE RED HOUSE by the | RIVER. By 


GEORGE Dov. AS, Author of “ Brown asa 


“The opening chapters of this novel are wey, Dretty. "Standard. 
“A very pleasant and hing novel.”. 


BY ADAM CARTER. 


CROSS LIGHTS ; or, Major Crosbie’s Vow. 


By ADAM CARTER. 3 vols. 
“ Will find it bright, amusing, and told with a good deal of life and power.” —Guardian. 


BY MRS. TYLEE. 


HURREE DE FONTENAY;; or, All Lost save 


Honour. By Mrs. TYLEE. 3 vols. 


HAROLD FREEHEART. 3 vols. 


“ It is highly sensational.” Atheneum. 


THE DWALE BLUTH, HEBDITCH’S 


LEGACY, and other LITERARY REMAINS ue OLIVER MADOX-BROWN, 
Author of * Gabriel Denver.”’ Edited by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI and F. Hurr- 
FER. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with a Memoir and 2 Portraits. 


LONDON: TINSLEY BROTHERS, 


8 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Monthly, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CXCIX. (for MAY). 


CONTENTS : 
1. ORDEALS AND OATHS. By E. B. Trtor. 


2. MADCAP VIOLET. By WiLuiam Back, Author of “ A Princess of Thule,” , 


&c. Chapters 17—20. 
3. MRS. THRALE: the Friend of Dr. Johnson. Part II, By Mrs. Masson. 
4. APRIL DAYS: a Poem. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
5. — REPRESENTATIVE AND RAMBLING PLANTS. By H. 
VERSHED. 
6. THE BLAKE DRAWINGS AT THE BURLINGTON FINE ARTS CLUB. 
By H. H. STaTHAM. 
7. VERMONT. Part III. 
8. WANG-TI: One Piecce Pidgin English Sing-Song. By CHARLES G. LELAND. 
9. PURE WATER AND PURE RIVERS. By Rev. W. Smupson, M.A. 
10. MACAULAY. By James CoTTer Morison. 


BY. G. 0. TREVELYAN, M.P., Author of 


“ The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay.” 
CAWNPORE. Third Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE COMPETITION WALLAH. Second Edition, crown 
6s. 


BY _ the Very Rev. R. W. CHURCH, M.A., 


Dean of St. Paul's. 


ON SOME INFLUENCES of CHRISTIANITY upon 
aay 9 CHARACTER: Lectures in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Crown 
vo, 43. 6d. 


THE SACRED POETRY of EARLY RELIGIONS: 
Lectures in St. Paul's Cathedral. 18mo. 1s. 

“The young men round St. Panl’s are to be congratulated on having the 
opportunity of hearing such lectures as these of the Dean ; and they are to 
be congratulated still further if they are able to appreciate the high and 
delicate nature of the intellectual fare which is set before them.” 

Saturday Review. 


ST. ANSELM. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
BOTANICAL TEXT-BOOKS. 


BY Dr. HOOKER, C.B., P.R.S. 


THE STUDENT'S FLORA of the BRITISH ISLANDS. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
“Certainly the fullest and most accurate manual of tle kind that has yet 
appeared.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
PRIMER of BOTANY. 18mo. with numerous Illustrations, 
price 1s. 
“The most eompact introduction to botany which we have seen....... e 
We have seldom met with a more suggestive or interesting little volume, 
or one which is more calculated to lead the student on to more advanced 
works, providing, as it does, a solid basis upon which a more extensive 
superstructure may at any time be raised.”"— Field. 


BY Professor OLIVER, F.R.S., F.L.S. 
LESSONS in ELEMENTARY BOTANY. New Edition, 


18mo. with numerous Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 
“ A volume which we cannot praise too highly, and which we trust all 
our botanical readers, young and old, will possess themselves cf.” 
Popular Science Review. 
“We know of no work so well suited to direct the botanical pupil's 
efforts.”—Natural History Review. 


HISTORIA FILICUM: an Exposition of the 


Nature, Number, and Organography of Ferns and Review of the Principles 
upon which Genera are founded, and the Systems of Classification of the 
principal Authors, with a new General Arrangement, &c., by J. Smrru, 


A.L.S. ex-Curator of the Royal Botanic Garden, Kew. Crown 8vo. with | 


30 Lithographic Plates by W. H. Fitch, F.L.S. 12s. 6d. 


**No one anxious to work up a thorough knowledge of ferns can afford to 


do without it.”—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


FAISTORY and LITERATURE PRIMERS. 


Edited by RICHARD GREEN. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. By the Rev. Sroprorp Brooxr, 
M.A. Second Edition, 1#mo. 1s. 
“ I could not have believed it possible to give in such a space so much 
information fused and made alive by so fresh and true thought.” 
Principal Suarrp, St. Andrew's. 


“ Unquestionably the best short sketch of English literature that has yct | 
appeared.” — Athenee 


EUROPEAN HISTORY. By E. A. Freeway, D.C.L.,. 


LL.D. 18mo. with Maps, Is. [This day. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By R. Morris, LL.D. Third 


Edition, 18mo. 1s. 


GREECE. By C. A. Fyrrr, M.A. 18mo. with 5 Maps, Is. | 


ROME. By M. Creicuroy, M.A. 18mo. with 11 Maps, Is. 
THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY of ENGLISH SONG. 


Selected and arranged by Francis Turner PaLtcrave. In Two Parts. 
each ls, 
Others to follow. 


| FIFTY YEARS of MY LIFE. By Georcr 


| Tuomas, Earl of ALBEMARLE. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait of the First Earl, 

engraved by Jeens, 25s. [This day. 

| QUARTERLY REVIEW.—* Chance having willed that Lord Albemarle 

| should be successively soldier, traveller, author, courtier, politician, country 

gentleman, man of fashion, county member, and peer........ that he should 

{ live familiarly with a host of brilliant contemporaries, and be able in his 

seventy-seventh year to talk and write about them as freshly and vividly 

as if he were narrating the events of yesterday in his prime.” 

' EDINBURGH REVIEW.—* This book is one of the most amusing of its 
class....These reminiscences have the charm and flavour of personal expe- 
rience, and they bring us into direct contact with the persons they describe.” 

TIMES.—* Of the whole book we need only say that it retains its interest 
| from first to last. Lord Albemar'e is light and lively and pleasant through- 
| out these most interesting recollections. Few men have seen so much of 
| men and manners in so many parts of the world, and to none has it been 


given to relate the impressions of a busy life in so gentle and cheery a spirit. 
There is not a single root of bitterness in these volumes from beginning to 
end, and when we lay down the retrospect of fifty years we are sorry to 
part with so genial and generous a companion.” 


MY CIRCULAR NOTES: Extracts from 


Journals ; Letters sent home ; and Notes written while Travelling Westward 
Round the World, from July 6, 1874, to July 6, 1875. By J. F. CAMPBELL, 
Autkor of “ Frost and Fire.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. with numerous I)lustra- 
tions from Sketches by the Author, 25s, (This day. 

The TIMES says: ‘“‘ Now we are off round the world on a vagrant tour, 
with a very pleasant fellow for a companion, who bas eyes and ears for all 
that is to be seen and heard......It all seems like a dream, but it isa 
reality. Here are our letters, journals, and sketches to prove that we have 
been really round the world, and out of them have come these ‘ Circular 
Notes,’ which we commend to the public, in the faith that they will find 
them very pleasant, and, into the bargain, most instructive reading.” 


MANDALAY to MOMIEN: a Narrative 


of the Two Expeditions to Western China of 1868 and 1875, under Colonel 
E. B. Sladen and Colonel Horace Browne. By JoHN ANDEKSON, M.D, Edin., 
F.R.S.E. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations and Maps, 21s. (This day. 

“ A pleasant, useful, carefully-written, and important work ; it deserves a 
wide circulation among the general public.’”-—Atheneum. 
| ** , r. Anderson, by his handsome, well-timed, entertaining, and instruc- 
| tive volume, has done much to renew the interest felt not long since in the 

destinies of Upper Burma, and the chance of British progress in Western 

| China.” —Academy. 


VOTES of an INDIAN JOURNEY. By 


ME. Grasr Durr, M.P. 8vo. with Route Map, ls. 6d. [This day. 


RECENT ADVANCES in PHYSICAL 


SCIENCE. By Professor P.G. Tarr. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 9s. 
(This day. 


WILLIAM WHEWELL, Master of 


Trinity College, Cambridge.— AN ACCOUNT of his WRITINGS, with 
SELECTIONS from his LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC CORRESPOND- 


ENCE. By I. Topuunter, M.A., F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. (This day. 


(PHE ENGLISH BIBLE: an External and 


Critical History of the various English Translations of Scripture, with 
Remarks on the Need of Revising the English New Testament. By JoHN 
Eavik, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, United 
Presbyterian Church. 2 vols. Svo. 28s. (This day. 


GHAKESPEARE MANUAL. By the Rev. 


F. G. Fieay, M.A., Head-Master of Skipton Grammar School. Extra 
fcp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


(THE LOGIC of CHANCE: an Essay on the 


! 


Foundations and Province of the Theory of Probability, with especial refer- 
ence to its Logical Bearings and its application to Moral and Social Science. 
By JouHn VENN, M.A. Second Edition, re-written and greatly enlarged, 
crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. (This day. 

“One of the most thoughtful and philosophical treatises on any subject 
connected with logic and evidence which have been produced in this or any 
other country for many years.”"—MILL's Logic, Seventh Edition, 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ALICE'S ADVENTURES IN 
WONDERLAND.” 


’ vr 
PPE HUNTING of the SNARK : an Agony 
in Eight Fits. By Lewis Canrott. Second Edition, crown 8vo. with 
9 Lilustrations by Henry Holiday, cloth extra, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 
| *“* This glorious piece of nonsense........ Everybody ought to read the 
' book—nearly everybody will—and all those who deserve the treat will 
scream with laughter.” —Graphic. 


ROSE TURQUAND: a Novel. By Ettice 


Horkrys. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. (This day. 


TESTAMENT SYNONYMS. By 


N EW 

a R. C. Trencn, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Eighth Edition, revised, 8vo. 
price 12s, (This day. 


HISTORY of LLOYD'S and of MARINE 


INSURANCE in GREAT BRITAIN, with an Appendix containing 
Statistics relating to Marine Insurance. By F. Martin, Author of “The 
Statesman’s Year-Book.” 8vo. 14s. 

** We have in the editor of ‘ The Statesman’s Year-Book’ an industrious 
and conscientious guide, and we can certify that in his ‘ History of Lloyd's’ 
he has produced a work of more than passing interest.”-— 7imes. 
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